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Art. .—THE LITERARY MATERIALS OF THE FIRST 
SCOTTISH PSALTER. 


ONSIDERED as a matter of ecclesiastical order, the history 
of Scottish Psalmody opens with the year 1556, when 
‘One and Fiftie Psalms of David in English metre’ were 
issued at Geneva for the use of the congregation of exiles 
worshipping there. These fifty-one psalms were amongst the 
first distinctly authorised by the Church, and they formed, as 
we shall see, the basis upon which the future Scottish Psalter 
was raised. The Reformation had, however, made consider- 
able progress in Scotland before 1556, and there are traces of 
the use of metrical psalms some years prior to that date. 
Calderwood, writing of certain events which took place in the 
year 1540, gives an account of three brothers of the name of 
Wedderburne belonging to Dundee; and concerning John, 
the second of the three, he tells us that ‘he translated manie 
of Luther's dytements into Scotish meeter, and the Psalmes of 
David.’ It is a matter of ecclesiastical history that in 1539 or 
1540 John Wedderburne was obliged to flee from his native 
country. He found a refuge at Wittenberg, and the pro- 
bability is that, as most of his hymns and psalms are transla- 
tions from the German, he first took up the work of versification 
there. He returned to Scotland in 1542 or 1543, and it is just 
about this time that evidence of his poetical productions 
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having been put into print begins to appear. Some of his 
Psalms must certainly have been published before the death 
of Wishart in 1546, for it is expressly stated by Knox that on 
the night before his apprehension Wishart ‘said to his friends 
at Ormestoun, “ Will we sing a psalme,” and he appointed the 
51st psalm, which was put in Scotische meeter, and began 
thus— 


Have mercy on me now good Lord, 
After Thy great mercy.’ 


These two lines coincide with no other known version of the 
psalm except that found among ‘The Gude and Godlie 
Ballates’ of Wedderburne, and there is nothing to lead us to 
suppose that there was at this time any other version in exis- 
tence. Then we have the statement of Row that amongst 
‘the more particular means whereby many in Scotland got 
some knowledge there were some books sett out such as 

Wedderburne’s Psalmes and Godlie Ballads, changing 
many of the old ‘Popish songs unto Godlie purpose.’ Further, 
we know that in 1546 Wedderburne was obliged to leave his 
native country a second time, and as we do not hear of any 
overt act which would have led to this necessity, it is safe to 
conclude that it must have been owing to the publication of 
his Reforming songs andhymns. Once more, we find it stated 
in Foxe’s account of the martyrdom of Adam Wallace in 1550, 
that he ‘ passed over that night in singing and lauding God to 
the eares of divers hearers, having learned the Psalter of David 
without booke to his consolation.’ It is pretty certain, then, 
that the Wedderburne collection, in its most rudimentary form, 
must have been published between 1542 and 1546. Such, we 
may add, is the opinion held by Professor Mitchell, whose 
valuable monograph on the subject has cleared up many diffi- 
cult points. The same conclusion was also arrived at by Drs. 
M‘Crie and Lorimer, two of the most trustworthy of our ecclesi- 
astical historians; and Lord Hailes and others so far concur 
with them as to admit that the collection must be considered 
as one at least of the works prohibited by the canon of the 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Council of 1549. 
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What is beyond doubt is that the edition of 1578, the earliest 
yet found, makes distinct reference to a still earlier and a less 
complete one. How many psalms may have been published 
in the first editions it is impossible to say. That of 1578 
contains in all twenty-two renderings—twenty-one if regard 
be had to the fact that Psalms 114 and 115 are given as one 
Psalm and numbered 113. They are mostly translations from 
pre-existent versions in the German. Taking them as a whole 
they are inferior to the hymns in the collection, but several of 
them are executed in a forcible and pithy manner, and 
evidences are not wanting of the poet’s keen observation of the 
scenery of his native country. The following specimen, being 
the second stanza of Psalm 124, may be quoted :— 


‘ For like the water and wallés bryme* 
They had ouerwhelméd us with might, 
Like burnés that in spait fast rin, 
They had ouerthrawne us with slight. 
The bulrand streamés of their pryde 
Had perished us throw back and syde. 
And reft fra us our life full right.’ 


The collection did not of course obtain the direct ecclesiastical 
sanction of the Reformers, but it nevertheless secured a firm 
place in the hearts and homes of the Scottish people, and that 
place it continued to hold long after the definite triumph of 
the new faith. It passed through several editions, one being 
published as late as 1621, about which time, however, it ap- 
pears to have gradually fallen into disuse. 

Turning now to the history of the first complete Scottish 
Psalter, it will be convenient, as indeed it will be necessary, 
to trace its origin from the versions of the Psalter originally 
published by Thomas Sternhold in England. These early 
versions by the ‘groom of His Majesty’s Robes’ formed the 
foundation of both the English and the Scottish Psalters. Ac- 
cording to Strype, they were originally composed for their 
author’s own ‘Godly solace,’ and sung by him to his organ. 
Some of them were probably written during the reign of Henry 





* Waves furious. 
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VIII.; but the first edition, undated, was dedicated to King 
Edward, who is said to have caused its publication after over- 
hearing Sternhold singing some of its contents, ‘This edition 
contained only 19 Psalms, but another followed in 1549 with 
18 new renderings, making 37 in all. Sternhold had died just 
before the publication of this latter edition, and a new versifier, 
John Hopkins, now takes charge of the infant Psalter. A third 
edition of 1551 accordingly contains, at the end of Sternhold’s 
Psalms, seven others by Hopkins, who, in a short preface, 
modestly informs the public that he does not deem his own 
work ‘in any parte to be compared’ with Sternhold’s ‘most 
exquisite doynges,’ but claims that ‘if it be not fine’ it is at 
least ‘ fruitful.’ 

Up to 1553 this ‘ Forty-Four’ Psalter, as it has been called, 
was several times reprinted but without any alteration or ad- 
dition. In the meantime the singing of metrical psalms had 
become very popular; and the Psalter was steadily working © 
its way into the churches when the accession of Mary in 1553, 
banished from the country not only it but all who were friendly 
to the principles of the new Evangel. In following out our 
enquiries into the history of the Psalter we are thus taken 
abroad, and first of all to Frankfort. Here the refugees had 
not been long together when differences of opinion arose re- 
specting the order of public worship, one section urging ad- 
herence to the English liturgy and another contending for a 
simpler form of service. Knox was at this time in Geneva, 
and he was invited, along with two others, to take charge of 
the congregation at Frankfort. He at once accepted the in- 
vitation, but his labours came to a speedy end, for in 1555 he 
returned to Geneva after having become deeply involved in 
the prevailing discussions. Several efforts had been made to 
reconcile the contending parties, but here we need only notice 
one, which is thus referred to in the ‘ Brieff Discours of the 
Troubles begone at Franckford,’ attributed with good show of 
reason to Whittingham: 

‘The congregation coulde not agree upon anie certeine Order ; till after 


longe debatinge to and fro, it was concluded, that Maister Knox, Maister 
Whittingham, Maister Gilby, Maister Fox, and Maister T. Cole, shulde 
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drawe forthe some Order meete for their state and time; whiche thing 
was by them accomplished and offered to the Congregation (beinge the 
same Order of Geneva which is nowe in print). This Order was very well 
liked of many ; but suche as were bent to the Booke of England could not 
abide it . . . In the ende an other way was taken.’ 


This occurred early in 1555. Meantime, Whittingham—who, 
though an Englishman, took sides with Knox in this affair— 
seeing no prospect of peace at Frankfort removed to Geneva, 
taking with him such of the exiles as agreed with his views. 
It was for the English congregation thus formed in Geneva 
that the ‘Order’ drawn up, but not accepted, at Frankfort 
was now published. It appeared in 1556, under the title of 
‘The Forme of Prayers and Ministrations of the Sacraments, 
etc., used in the English Congregation at Geneva: and ap- 
proved by the famous and godly learned man John Calvyn.’ 
In the ‘ Contentes’ of this work, the work with which the pro- 
gress of the Psalter is now connected, twelve pieces are 
enumerated, but we need concern ourselves with one only of 
these—the eleventh, which bears the following special title— 
‘One and Fiftie Psalmes of David in Englishe metre, whereof 
37 were made by Thomas Sternholde; and the rest by others. 
Conferred with the Hebrewe, and in certyn places corrected as 
the text and sens of the Prophete required.’ The versions are 
those of Sternhold and Hopkins published in 1551, with the 
addition of seven furnished by Whittingham. The collection 
is exceedingly interesting, because all the psalms it contains, 
as well as forty-two of the tunes, were subsequently incorpor- 
ated without alteration into the Scottish Psalter, which thus, 
as we have already indicated, virtually begins its history at 
this point. The work of Sternhold and Hopkins, it is proper 
to note—though the fact is indicated in the title above quoted 
—had now undergone revision, probably by Whittingham, 
who is said to have been an excellent Hebrew scholar. The 
grounds for this revision are fully set forth in a lengthy pre- 
face which, like the ‘ Brieff Discours, is generally attributed 
to Whittingham. Most of the changes appear to have been 
made with the view of bringing the versions more closely into 
conformity with the original. 
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The next point for consideration is the introduction of this 
publication of 1556 into Scotland. Unfortunately the question 
is involved in some obscurity. As we have already seen, there 
is abundant evidence of the use in the country about this time 
of Wedderburne’s Psalms, and it does not appear whether the 
latter continued to be a medium of praise till supplanted by 
the Genevan Psalter of 1556, or whether they gave place at 
once to the 44 versions by Sternhold and Hopkins, issued in 
England in 1551. Probably, as Dr. Livingston has suggested, 
the practice was various in different congregations or districts. 
Only one or two items of information seem to be obtainable on 
the point. In the ‘ Ordour of the Electioun of Elders in the 
Kirk of Edinburgh,’ framed in 1558, there is a direction to 
sing ‘this portioun of the 103 Psalm, verse 19, The hevins hie 
are maid the seat, and so forth. These words are from the 
Sternhold version included in the 1556 edition, but as the same 
version appeared in the previous ‘ Forty-four,’ Psalter, it cannot 
be determined which of the two is referred to. A like un- 
certainty attends the statement of Knox, that after the St. 
Giles’ uproar in 1558, ‘the brethren assembled themselves in 
such sort in companys, singing psalms and praising God, till 
the proudast of the ennemies war astonied.’ It is very pro- 
bable, however, that the Genevan collection had reached 
Scotland soon after its publication, and had been adopted at 
least in Edinburgh. In assisting at the drawing up of the 
‘Order’ at Frankfort, Knox must have had partly in view the 
object of providing a manual of worship which could be used 
in his own country. He had subsequently visited Scotland, 
and had otherwise kept up his connection with the leaders of 
the new movement there; and there can be little doubt that 
he would furnish his followers with every available material 
for the conduct of worship according to the principles of the 
Reformation with which he was identified. 

We are on safe ground when we reach the year 1560. In 
that year—the year which saw the meeting of the first General 
Assembly of the Protestant Church—was drawn up the 
‘Forme’ for election of superintendents and ministers, which 
concludes with directing the twenty-third psalm to be sung ; 
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and as that psalm had not appeared until 1556 a decisive 
recognition of the Genevan collection is afforded. The same 
year also gave birth to the First Book of Discipline; and in 
that work the ‘ Forme of Prayers’ issued in 1556 is spoken of 
as ‘ oure booke of Common Ordour, and ‘the Order of Geneva 
whilk now is used in some of our kirks.” No doubt the refer- 
ence here is to the prose materials in the volume, but it is safe 
to infer that the psalms are included, and that by this time 
they had become current in Scotland. 

The infant psalter continued to move gradually towards 
completion. In 1560 the collection of 51 psalms was extended 
to 65, and in the following year to 87, both new editions being 
issued from the press at Geneva. The edition of 1561 intro- 
duces us to William Kethe and his noble 100th psalm, set to 
its familiar tune, which had appeared as a melody to the 134th 
psalm in the French Psalter of Marot and Beza. It is in this 
edition also that the influence of the French version is first 
made perceptible: the majority of Kethe’s renderings and 
several of Whittingham’s are either imitations of French 
metres or are set to French tunes. The next stage in the 
history of the Psalter is that which marks its completion and 
publication in England in 1562. In this perfected edition— 
the English edition be it remembered—23 of the previous 
renderings were rejected, for what reason we need not stay to 
enquire, and eighty-six were thus required to make up the 
total number. Of these 86, three bear the name of Sternhold, 
and it is supposed that these had been discovered subsequently 
to his death. Hopkins, after long silence, again reappears, no 
fewer than 53 of the new versions being from his pen. Two 
other translators come into view for the first time: one is 
Thomas Norton, who versified as many as 26 psalms for this 
final edition ; the other has been identified as John Marckant, 
to whom four renderings are attributed. We shall see 
presently in what respects this English Psalter of 1562 differed 
from the Scottish which shortly followed it. 

The early records of the General Assembly having unfortun- 
ately perished, we have no account of the steps formally taken 
for providing a complete Psalter for the Scottish Church. It 
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would appear, however, that as soon as the Book of Discipline 
had been disposed of, that is in 1561, attention was directed 
to the Psalter. Calderwood informs us that ‘In the General 
Assembly convened at Edinburgh in December, 1562, for 
printing of the psalms, the Kirk lent Robert Likprivik, printer, 
twa hundredth pounds to help buy irons, ink and paper, and 
to fie craftsmen for printing.’ The expression, ‘ for printing 
the psalms,’ seems to imply, as Dr. Livingston has said, that at 
the previous meeting of the Assembly in June, the intention 
had been formed of taking action in this matter; and at the 
same time the collection of 87 psalms published at Geneva in 
1561 may have been approved of and a committee appointed 
to procure materials for completing the work. This committee 
would undoubtedly include Knox, and also Messrs Pont and 
Craig, who supplied a considerable portion of the required 
material. The complete English Psalter was now in existence, 
and during the ensuing six months there would be adequate 
opportunity of inspecting it. It is probable that at the 
Assembly of December the Committee reported their proceed- 
ings, and that these were ‘formally sanctioned, or at all events, 
that the course to be followed was then decided upon.’ What 
that course was we know from the result: the 87 psalms 
published at Geneva in 1561 were all retained ; 42 were taken 
from the recently completed English Psalter; and 21 were 
newly furnished by Pont and Craig, thus making up the 150. 
The process of printing was completed previous to the 
Assembly of December, 1564, but subsequently to the June 
meeting of that year, as is evident from the following entry in 
the ‘ Buik of the Universal Kirk :’ ‘ Sess. 2d., holdin the 26 of 
December, 1564. It was ordained that everie Minister, 
Exhorter, and Reader, sall have one of the Psalme Bookes 
latelie printed in Edinburgh, and use the order contained 
therein in prayers, etc.’ Corroboration of this is found in the 
statement in Calderwood’s ‘ Reasons against the Reception of 
King James’s Metaphrase,’ that the ‘ Psalmes allowed by the 
General Assemblie should be sung in the kirks of Scotland as 
they have been since 1564.’ 

On comparing the Scottish Psalter thus completed with the 
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English of 1562 several important differences are observable. 
These differences may be stated briefly in the words of Dr. 
Livingston. (1.) The Scottish Psalter adheres out and out 
to the last publication by the exiles in 1561, whereas the 
English departs from it in twenty instances. (2.) The Psalms 
added to complete the respective works differ in twenty-one 
instances, making forty-one in all. (3.) The Scottish exhibits 
a much greater variety of metre. (4.) Even in those cases in 
which the translations are in substance the same, the variations 
in words, lines, and even entire verses, are very numerous. 
. (5.) The English is accompanied by about twenty hymns, while 
the other at this stage shows no such appendage. (6.) The 
tunes in the English number 63, of which 18 are to hymns ; 
the Scottish has 105. In the English edition, the most notable 
departure from the previous course of the Psalter, it will here 
be observed, was in having fewer tunes and fewer forms of 
metre. In trying to account for this departure, it may be con- 
jectured that the editors would deem it well to limit the variety 
of the material in order the better to adapt the Psalter to the 
great mass of the people; or, as has been suggested, it might 
have been thought that a medium of praise which was to be 
combined with others included in the liturgical service required 
less variety than if it stoud alone. Something also may have 
been due to a change of management. ‘The Scottish Church 
adhered strictly to the Psalter of the exiles so far as it had 
gone, and completed it on the same principles, besides retain- 
ing the prose standards by which it had been accompanied. 
The governing body continued unchanged, and the Church 
was virtually an expansion of that of the exiles. But in Eng- 
land the Genevan party, after the return, was mixed with the 
Puritan body at large, and these with others whose views were 
widely different. It is not unlikely that the influences thus 
arising may have led to a modified policy in regard to the 
Psalter.’ 

Coming to the question of authorship, the difference existing 
between the two Psalters may be shown best in tabular form. 
It may be premised that in most of the early editions the 
authorship is indicated at the commencement of the psalm, 
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generally by initials, but sometimes more fully. As there are 
considerable differences of ascription in the different editions, 
it would be unwise—and it would serve no purpose—to enter 
into the question of the authorship of individual psalms. The 
following table may be taken as embodying the results of 
collation by the best authorities. 


Authors. English Edition. Scoteh Edition. 
Sternhold. 40 39 
Hopkins. 60 37 
Whittingham. ‘12 16 
Kethe. 10 25 
Pullain. 1 2 
Norton. 26 8 
Marckant. 2 
Craig. 15 
Pont. 6 
Wisdom. — 


Anonymous. _ 


155 150 
(5 duplicates) 


It will thus be seen that the Scottish Psalter was the work of 
nine separate versifiers, of each of whom it may be well, before 
going further, to present a short biographical notice. These 
details may be the more useful that facts regarding the versi- 
fiers of the psalms are not easily obtainable. We shall take 
the Scottish subjects first as being of primary importance. 
WILLIAM KETHE, whom we now remember chiefly as the 
author of the hundredth psalm, is generally believed to have 
been a Scotchman, though nothing whatever is known of his 
early life. Strype says distinctly he was ‘by nation a Scot;’ 
and although the name would doubtless lead him to that con- 
clusion, it is possible he may have made the statement from 
definite information within his own knowledge. Holland, in 
his ‘Psalmists of Great Britain,’ says Kethe ‘seems to have 
been an Englishman,’ but although he quotes Strype and 
Warton as of a different opinion, he gives no grounds for his 
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own belief. ‘The name now appears generally as ‘ Keith,’ but 
in former times it took various orthographical forms. In the 
Records of King’s College, Aberdeen, we find it with such 
spellings as Keth, Keythe, Keithe, Kieth, Ketht, etc., and it is 
more than probable that, if the versifier of the hundredth 
psalm was a Scot at all, he came from the northern part of the 
country. At anyrate, we hear of him first as one of the con- 
gregation of exiles at Frankfort during the Marian persecution 
of the English Protestants, his name appearing in a letter 
written by the Frankfort congregation to their exiled brethren 
at Strasburg, and dated December 3, 1554. Towards the end 
ot 1556 he seems to have removed to Geneva. Here he was 
frequently employed by the English congregation as a delegate 
to the exiles in other parts of the country; and when Mary 
died, was made the bearer of a letter to various bodies of 
refugees, counselling unity of action for the future, and the 
forgetting of past disputes. He appears to have remained at 
Geneva till 1561, being one of those left behind to further the 
progress of the Psalter, and finish the translation of the Bible. 
In the dedication: of a sermon to Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
in 1571, Kethe states that he had accompanied his Lordship in 
his defence of Newhaven against the French in 1563, as 
‘minister and preacher,’ and had also in the previous year (1.¢., 
in 1570) been to the ‘north partes’ as one of the preachers ‘ of 
the Queen’s Majestie’s armie,’ then engaged in subduing the 
rebellion. The ‘ Brieff Discours’ commended him for his © 
diligence in preaching and in visiting the sick, as well as for 
his bravery. ‘The Erle of Warwick, we read, ‘at his beinge 
in Newhaven, had indede with him certeine ministers for a 
time, but after that the cannon came and began to roare, then 
; not a minister [was] there left but Maister Kethe 
alone.’ Kethe was ultimately settled as minister of Child- 
Ockford, in Dorsetshire, where it is presumed he continued to 
the end of his life. The date of his death has not been ascer- 
tained. ‘All people that on earth do dwell’ was in some 
carelessly revised early Psalters ascribed to Sternhold (Warton 
with his usual inaccuracy in minor matters attributes it to 
Whittingham), but the rhyming of lines first and third is a 
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feature found in none of Sternhold’s versions, and all the later 
and best authorities agree in assigning the psalm to Kethe. 
It was dropped in the first complete English Psalter, but was 
adopted in 1565; and when the present Scotch version came 
into use in 1650 it was transferred with the alteration of only 
one expression. Besides his psalms, Kethe wrote some popular 
religious ballads, the most noted of which was one called ‘Tye 
thy mare, Tom boye.’ He also produced ‘ William Kethe, his 
seeing Glasse,’ and a rhymed description of the contest between 
‘Popish misrule and God’s Word.’ His share in the work of 
translating the Geneva Bible has already been incidentally 
referred to. 

About JOHN CralG, the author of fifteen of the psalms in the 
Psalter, more is known than about any of the other versifiers ; 
and this, perhaps, because of the many important parts he 
played in the founding of the Protestant Church in Scotland. 
Craig was born in 1512, just a year before his father, one of 
the Aberdeenshire family of Craig of Craigston, fell on the 
bloody field of Flodden. The son’s education was at St. 
Andrews, where he subsequently became a priest, enrolling 
himself as a member of the Order of St. Dominic, and taking 
up his residence in the House of the Order in the ancient 
burgh. Suspected of holding heretical opinions he had to 
leave St. Andrews—after a short imprisonment—in 1536. He 
proceeded to England, with the hope of getting to Cambridge 
through the influence of Lord Darcy, whom he had served in 
the capacity of tutor to his sons, but failing in this he went on 
to Rome. Here his talents procured him the attention and 
influence of Cardinal Pole, through whom he was admitted, at 
the age of twenty-five, to the Dominican monastery at 
Bologna. It may be presumed he became a priest, but it 
cannot be ascertained whether he was ordained in Scotland or 
in Italy. At anyrate, he had not been long in the monastery 
when he became a convert to Protestantism, with the result 
that he soon found himself a prisoner within the walls of the 
Inquisition at Rome. There he lay for about nine months, as 
John Row has it, ‘in a sort of pit, into the whilk the river 
Tibris did everie tyde flowe, so that the prisoners stood in 
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water sometymes almost to their middles.’ He was condemned 
to be burnt on the 19th of August, 1559, but Pope Paul IV. 
having died on the 18th, there was great excitement in the 
capital, and in the course of the tumult the prison was thrown 
open, and Craig escaped. After undergoing many perils and 
hardships in different parts of the Continent, he returned to 
Scotland in the eventful 1560. His first appearance as a 
Protestant minister was in the little chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, where for a short 
time he preached to select congregations in Latin, having, it is 
said, lost the use of his native tongue from his twenty-four 
years’ residence abroad. In 1561 he was appointed minister 
at Holyrood House, and in April of the following year was, at 
the request, it is believed, of Knox himself, named assistant to 
the Reformer at St. Giles. Owing to a want of funds the 
translation did not actually take place till 1563. Craig 
laboured in Edinburgh until 1572, when he left for Montrose. 
After a short ministry there he was ordered on to the Granite 
City ‘to illuminate those dark places in Mar, Buchan, and 
Aberdeen, and to teach the youth of the College there.’ There 
is no evidence that he had ever anything to do with ‘the youth 
of the College,’ but he was superintendent of a district extend- 
ing between the Dee and the Spey. He remained in Aberdeen 
for nearly six years on a stipend of £16 13s. 4d. annually. 
The City Records tell of his departure from the town in the 
following quaint terms :—‘ On the 14th day Sept., the year of 
God 1579, Maister John Craig, sometyme minister of Aberdene, 
departed with his wyfe and bairnis, and haill housill, out of ye 
said burght, and left his floick unprovidit of ane minister: To 
be preacher to the Kingis Grace, as he allegit.’ There was 
certainly no ground for the insinuation conveyed by these last 
quoted words, for James VI. nominated Craig one of his 
ministers on the 12th July, 1580. The last years of Craig’s life 
were spent in the seclusion of his family, and there, in his own 
house in Edinburgh, he died on the 12th December, 1600, full 
of years and honours. His wife survived him until 1630. 
Row says she was ‘ an honest woman, fide digna, well knowen 
in Edinburgh under the name of Dame Craig.’ 
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RoBERT PoNT, to whom six psalms are attributed, was a 
native of Culross, where he was born, ‘ of respectable parents,’ 
in 1527. Having received the basis of his education at St. 
Andrews, where he took the degree of Master in Theology, 
he is supposed to have pursued his studies in jurisprudence at 
some foreign university. He was a member of the first General 
Assembly held in 1560. Three years afterwards he competed 
unsuccessfully with Alexander Gordon, Bishop of Galloway, 
for the office of Superintendent of that Diocese, and about the 
same time he was appointed Commissioner of the Diocese of 
Moray—a post which he held for ten years. In 1563 he was 
translated from Dunkeld to St. Giles, in Elgin, and six years 
later—after the Kirk had petitioned the Regent that he might 
‘appoint him to a situation of greater usefulness’—he was 
made Provost of Trinity College. In 1571 he was presented 
to St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and was also, in January 1572, 
by special permission of the Church, made a Senator of the 
College of Justice. This latter post he occupied till 1584, 
when he was deprived of his seat in consequence of an Act 
prohibiting ‘all persons exercising functions of ministrie within 
the Kirk of God to bear or exercise any office of civil jurisdic- 
tion.” When Andrew Melville had discontinued his gratuitous 
services in the parish church of St. Andrews, Pont was brought 
from Edinburgh (1582) to take his place. Efforts seem to have 
been made to procure a regular salary for him, but these failed, 
and Pont, after serving twelve months at his own expense, 
finally quitted St. Andrews and resumed his Edinburgh charge. 
In 1587 he was presented to the Bishopric of Caithness, but the 
General Assembly refused to accede to the King’s proposal, 
and the see remained vacant. At the Assembly held at Burnt- 
island in 1601, ‘it was ordained that Robert Pont should revise 
the psalms, and that his labours should be revised the next 
Assemblie,’ but as no further notice occurs of any such revisal 
it was probably left undone. Pont died on the 8th May, 1608, 
and was interred in St. Cuthbert’s churchyard, where a monu- 
ment, with a suitable epitaph, was erected to his memory. He 
was a learned man, and distinguished himself as a divine, a 
man of science, and a judge. Various works came from his 
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pen, and the General Assembly of 1566 specially ordered that 
his translation and interpretation of the Helvetian Confession 
should be printed. Pont married Margaret Smith, and had 
two sons—Zachary Pont, minister at Bower, in Caithness, who 
married Margaret Knox, a daughter of the Reformer; and 
Timothy Pont, minister of Dunnet, Caithness, whose skill as 
the first Scottish geographer is well known, and whose un- 
timely death was no slight loss to science and to his country. 

THOMAS STERNHOLD was, according to Fuller's ‘Church 
History,’ and Wood’s ‘ Athens Oxoniensis,’ a native of Hamp- 
shire. The author of ‘Singers and Songs of the Church,’ has, 
however, discovered an entry in the Registers of Awre, in 
Gloucestershire, which would seem to disprove this idea. The 
entry—written in printed characters and inserted, apparently 
at a later date, on a blank page between the years 1570 and 
1580—says— 


‘ Let it be remembered for the honour of this parish that from it sounded 
out the Psalms of David in English metre by Thomas Sternhold and John 
Hopkins. The former lived in an estate near Blackeney, called the Hay- 
field ; the latter in an estate in the tything of Awre, called the Woodend. 
And in the house of the said John Hopkins there is now to be seen the 
arms of the Tudor family, being painted on the wall of it, and on both 
sides is written, in Saxon characters, the former part of the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, which was done at that time. 
In perpetuam rei sive operis memoriam.’ 


The Hayfield estate is still well known; and it is said that 
the Woodend estate remained in the hands of Hopkins’ descen- 
dants until it was purchased by its present possessors. The 
house referred to in the quotation was unfortunately washed 
down by the Severn many years ago. Sternhold spent some 
time at Oxford, but left without having taken a degree. He 
became Groom of the Robes to Henry VIII., and continued in 
the office after the accession of Edward VI. Anthony Wood 
tells us that he ‘caused musical notes to be set to his psalms,’ 
and that he hoped the Courtiers would sing them instead of 
their amorous and obscene songs. Both Wood and Fuller 
speak of his poetry as equal to the best that was composed in 
those times, ‘ when poetry was in the nonage.’ His death evi- 
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dently took place in 1549, as his will is dated in August of that 
year, and before December a volume had been published with 
the title: ‘Al such Psalms of David as Thomas Sternholde late 
Grome of y® Kinges Maiesties Robbes did in his life draw into 
English metre.’ 

JOHN HOPKINS is usually described as a clergyman and 
schoolmaster in Suffolk, which may perhaps be reconciled with 
his residence in Gloucestershire mentioned above. Wood 
supposes him to be the same as one John Hopkins who 
graduated B.A. at Oxford in 1545, and mentions also a John 
Hopkins who died at Waldringfield in Suffolk in 1570 as 
possibly the same individual. Strype refers to him as being 
among the exiles during Mary’s reign, but without intimating 
his place of refuge. The date of his death, as of his birth, is 
unknown. Besides his psalms, Hopkins was the author of some 
Latin stanzas prefixed to Foxe’s ‘Martyrs.’ Warton discriminates 
between Sternhold and Hopkins by saying the latter was ‘a 
somewhat better poet than the former.’ Hopkins’ contributions 
to the Psalter were all in common metre, and distinguished 
from those of Sternhold by having four rhymes in a stanza. 

WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, the author of sixteen psalms in the 
Psalter, was born near Chester in 1524. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1545. Afterwards 
he continued his studies at a German University, and travelled 
in France and Switzerland, returning to England in 1553. In 
1554 he fled from the persecution of Mary and joined the 
exiled Protestants at Frankfort, from whence he proceeded to 
Geneva, where he married Calvin’s sister, and succeeded Knox 
as pastor of the English congregation. He had a considerable 
share in the translation of the Geneva Bible, and was one of 
those who remained behind the main body of exiles to finish 
it. In the ‘Registre du Conseil’ of Geneva there is an entry 
ot date May 30, 1560, setting forth that Whittingham, in his 
own name and that of his companions then thanked the 
magistrates for the good treatment they had received, and 
signified that to serve the Church in their own country it was 
necessary they should ‘remove.’ It is probable therefore that 
Whittingham returned to England in 1560, but we know that 
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in the same year he was with the Earls of Bedford and 
Warwick in France. In 1563, though still adhering to Puritan 
views, he was made Dean of Durham, through the interest of 
his patron the Earl of Leicester. Strype says he first refused 
to subscribe the Articles, but afterwards yielded and was 
preferred to the Deanery. But Strype is wrong in putting the 
preferment after the subscription, for it is quite certain that 
Whittingham was made Dean in 1563, and he did not subscribe 
till 1571 (see Brook’s Puritans, i, 230-34). Whittingham was 
fond of music, and is said by Warton to have introduced the 
use of the metrical canticles in the Cathedral. Wood charges 
him with various acts of vandalism there, especially with the 
destruction of the image of St. Cuthbert; while Bancroft in 
his ‘ Dangerous Positions’ speaks of him as ‘ unworthily Dean 
of Durham,’ and ranks him with Goodman, Gilby, and others. 
When Archbishop Sandys visited Durham during the vacancy 
of the see Whittingham declined to attend his summons. 
Sandys at once excommunicated him, and sought to invalidate 
his Presbyterian orders received from Calvin at Geneva. The 
struggle ended only with Whittingham’s death, which took 
place on the 10th of June 1579. Whittingham was a man of 
high repute for learning and ability. He wrote the Preface to 
Christopher Goodman’s rare tract, ‘How Superior Powers ought 
to be obeyed,’ and the ‘ Brieff Discours’ is, as we have already 
said, with considerable show of probability attached to him. 
THOMAS NorTON, eight of whose versions were inserted in 
the Psalter, was born in London about 1532. He became a 
barrister, but we hear very little of him in that capacity. 
Wood describes him as ‘a forward and busy Calvinist,’ and it 
is known that in 1587 he published a translation of the Swiss 
Reformer’s ‘Institute of the Christian Religion.’ He was the 
author of a translation of a letter of Peter Martyr to the Duke 
of Somerset, 1550, and of five controversial tracts about the 
Rebellion in the North and the Papal Bullsin 1569. Ina very 
different branch of literature he was joint-author with Lord 
Sackville of our first regular tragedy, ‘Gordobuc,’ shown 
‘before the Queen’s most excellent Majesty in Her Highness’ 
Court of Whitehall, by the Gentlemen of the Inner Temple,’ on 
XVII. 2 
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the 18th January, 1562. Norton died at Sharpenhoe, in Bed- 
fordshire, on the 24th of March, 1584. 

JOHN PULLAIN, from whom we have two psalms, was a 
Yorkshire man, and was born about 1517. He was one of the 
original students of Christ Church, Oxford, though he had pre- 
viously studied at New College, where, in 1544, he took his 
M.A. degree. He preached the Reformation privately at St. 
Michael, Cornhill, but he afterwards joined the Genevan exiles 
with Kethe and Whittingham. He returned to England in the 
happier period of Elizabeth, and was made Archdeacon of Col- 
chester. His name appears among the signatories of the Arti- 
cles in Convocation, 1562, and is also appended to a petition 
in the same year ‘that the psalms appointed at common prayer 
be sung distinctly by all the congregation . . . and that 
all curious singing and playing of the organs may be re- 
moved.’ Besides his psalms, he ‘ paraphrased’ Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Solomon, Esther, Judith, and Susannah. 

M.—To two of the psalms in the Psalter the initial M. is at- 
tached. Some writers have supposed the M. to be a mistake 
for N., and that the author of the versions in question was 
Norton. Others, such as Holland in his ‘ Psalmists of Great 
Britain,’ have conjectured that the M. might refer to John 
Mardley, who ‘turned 24 psalms into English odes, and made 
many religious songs.’ But in the 1565 edition of the Eng- 
lish Psalter, one of the hymns usually bearing this initial has 
the name‘ Marckant’ in full, and an edition of 1606 has this 
name modified into ‘Marcket.’ In other places we find the 
name spelled variously, ‘ Marquant,’ etc. The person thus dis- 
covered appears from Newcourt’s ‘ History of the Diocese of 
London’ (ii., 153, date 1570) to have been in 1559 appointed 
to the incumbency of Clacton-Magna, and to have been from 
1563 to 1568 incumbent of Shopland. He is described as au- 
thor of ‘ Verses to diverse good purposes’; of a political ballad 
in vindication of Lord Wentworth; and of a ‘ New-Year’s 
gifte’ intituled ‘wt. spede returne to God.’ Nothing further ap- 
pears to be known of his history. 

These, then, were the men whose work made up our first 
Scottish Psalter. It remains now to advert very briefly to the 
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character of that work. Taken as a whole, the Psalter can- 
not be commended for its literary merit—indeed it is quite 
certain that the version would not be tolerated in the present 
day. Many of the translations are low and ludicrous, and not 
a few offend against all the recognised laws of good taste. 
Fidelity to the original seems to have been deemed of far 
greater importance than mere literary elegance, but this fidelity 
brought about, after all, only a resemblance like that of the 
dead to the living. Probably Warton was right when he said 
that had the renderings been more poetical ‘they would not 
have been acceptable to the common people ;’ but at anyrate 
we shall not err if we say with quaint old Thomas Fuller, that 
the versifiers were ‘men whose piety was better than their 
poetry.’ ‘They had drunk more of Jordan than of Helicon,’ 
continues the English divine; ‘sometimes they make the 
Maker of the tongue speak little better than barbarism, and 
have in many verses such poor rhime that two hammers on a 
smith’s anvil would have made better music.’ Rochester’s epi- 
gram on passing a church with Charles II. while a parish clerk 
was singing, is well known— 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they translated David’s psalms, 
To make the heart right glad : 
But had it been King David’s fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By *twould set him mad. 


Yet there are good things in the old Psalter. We have had 
many versions of the 18th Psalm since these days, but nothing 
has surpassed this of Sternhold— 


The Lord descended from above, 
And bowd the heavens hie : 

And underneath his feete hee cast 
The darknesse of the skie. 

On cherubs and on cherubims 

Full royally hee rode, 

And on the wings of all the winds, 
Came flying all abroad. 


The work of the Scottish versifiers, taken as a whole, is 
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distinctly superior to that of the English. Kethe, indeed, in 
his common metres, seldom rises above the common level, but 
his compositions in long metre, and especially that gem of the 
whole Psalter, the 100th psalm, exhibit a combination of spirit 
and smoothness quite unusual in his day. Here are two fine 
stanzas from his rendering of the 104th psalm :— 

His chamber beams ly in the clouds full fure : 

Which as his charet, are made him to beare. 

And there with much swiftnesse his course doth endure ; 

Upon the wings ryding, of wind in the aire. 

He maketh His spirits as hearulds to go: 

And lightnings to serve we see also prest, 

His will to accomplish they run to and fro, 

To save and consume things, as seemeth Him best. 

Looking at Kethe’s versions as a whole we should say that 
of the entire series of contributors he is entitled to the highest 
place. Some of Craig’s long metres, notably the 145th psalm, 
which our present version has retained, are amongst the finest 
specimens in the collection. His 102nd, 136th and 143rd are 
also to be found in the Rous Psalter, all however altered more 
or less from their original forms. The 136th was taken into 
the English Psalter as a second version about 1580—the only 
instance of such an addition after 1565. Pont’s general merits 
as a versifier are scarcely inferior to those of Craig, though his 
work is less remembered now. Most of Craig’s and Pont’s 
psalms were in peculiar metres, in which forms of verse the 
Psalter is distinctly seen at its best. That best, we have 
already said, is not of a very high order of merit, but it is 
perhaps sufficient for the versifiers to have done nearly as well 
as others what none have done well. All the experience of the 
past goes to prove that a thoroughly satisfactory versification 
of the psalms, as a whole, is a poetic impossibility, Since the 
Reformation there have been close upon one hundred and 
fifty complete metrical versions of the Psalter: not one of 
these, it may be confidently asserted, has succeeded ;—even 
the best versions have only imperfectly reproduced the life and 
power of the original. The fact is indeed patent that from the 
very nature of things it is impossible to improve any portion 
of the Scriptures by turning it into verse: it is an unnatural 
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attempt to ‘Gild refined gold,’ and the sooner we recognise 
this in the case of the psalms, by agreeing to use these noble 
compositions—if we must use them at all—in their original 
form, the better it will be both for the spiritual'and intellectual 
growth of the churches. 

Having thus dealt with the psalms themselves, we have now 
to speak of the various literary appendages which accompanied 
them in the early Psalter. These appendages were—(1) 
Spiritual Songs; (2) Prayers upon the Psalms; (3) Metrical 
Doxologies, termed ‘Conclusions’; (4) The Prose Version of 
the Psalms; and (5) Contents or Arguments to each Psalm. 

The most interesting of all these appendages were perhaps 
the ‘ Spiritual Songs.’ They made their appearance first in an 
edition of the Psalter published by Bassandyne in 1575, when 
they are found to consist of the following—The Lord’s Prayer; 
The Ten Commandments, with the prayer succeeding them ; 
The Second Lamentation; and the Veni Creator. These five 
pieces were gradually added to in subsequent editions, until in 
1634 the Church possessed in all the fourteen ‘Spiritual Songs’ 
we now specify :— 


The Ten Commandments. The Complaint of a Sinner. 

A Prayer. The Song of B. V. Mary. 

The Lord’s Prayer. The Lamentation [Second]. 
Veni Creator. The Song of Moses. 

The Song of Simeon. Thanksgiving after receiving 
The Twelve Articles. the Lord’s Supper. 

The Humble Sute of a Sinner. A Spirituall Song. 

The Lamentation of a Sinner. 


It will be observed that the ‘Songs’ are of two kinds—metri- 
cal renderings of portions of Scripture, as the Song of Simeon, 
and pieces of a more general character, as the ‘ Humble Sute 
of a Sinner. Some of them are very long, notably the ‘Song 
of Moses,’ which consists of six parts with a total of thirty- 
three stanzas of eight lines each. Two only of the entire four- 
teen seem tc have been specially composed for the Scottish 
Psalter. These are the ‘Song of Moses’ just referred to, and 
the oue headed simply ‘A Spirituall Song,’ beginning ‘ What 
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greater wealth than a contented minde?’ both being found 
only in the native Psalter. The Ten Commandments came 
from the Genevan Psalter of 1556, and the remaining eleven 
pieces from the English Psalter of 1560 and 1562. Regarding 
the authorship of these ‘Spiritual Songs,’ a good deal of un- 
certainty exists. The Ten Commandments appears anony- 
mously in 1556, but in 1561 it is assigned to Whittingham, to 
whom also Warton attributes, without citing his authority, the 
Twelve Articles. Whether or not the Prayer following the 
Commandments is Whittingham’s cannot be said, though it 
seems likely. The Lord’s Prayer—a singularly faithful yet 
spirited translation of Luther’s version, ‘Das Vater Unser, — 
is the work of Richard Cox, a notable clergyman of the Church 
of England. It is perhaps the best of a collection which is 
not conspicuous for literary merit, and we therefore take leave 
to quote the opening stanza— 
* Our Father which in heaven art, 

And makes us all one brotherhood : 

We call upon thee with one heart, 

Our heavenly Father and our God: 


Grant we pray not with lips alone, 
But with the heart’s deep sigh and grone. 


Cox is mentioned in the ‘ Brieff Discours’ as waging war against 
Knox, and as maintaining the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer in the English congregation. He was one of the revisers 
of the Prayer Book of 1552, and was appointed by Elizabeth 
to the Bishopric of Ely, a post which he held till his death in 
1581. The Song of Simeon is marked with the initial S. in 
the Psalter of 1562, but in later editions it is anonymous. 
Under these circumstances it can hardly be attributed to Stern- 
hold. The ‘Humble Sute,’ and the first ‘Lamentation’ have 
the initial M. in 1562 and later English Psalters, and as the 
full name ‘ Marckant’ is given in 1565, there need be no doubt 
as to the authorship in this case. The author of ‘Theron and 
Aspasia’ makes reference to the earnestness with which the 
last verse of the Lamentation reiterates the cry of the soul for 
mercy— 


Mercie, Good Lord, mercie I ask, 
This is the totall summe ; 
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For mercie, Lord, is all my sute, 
Lord, let thy mercie come. 


To the Song of Moses are attached the initials I. M. in the 
Psalter, where the piece makes its first appearance. The 
initials are those of James Melville, a nephew of Andrew 
Melville, and a minister of the Church of Scotland. The 
‘ Song’ is included in an autograph collection of his poems in 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. It is a somewhat 
dreary production, as might be expected, for whatever James 
Melville was he was certainly no poet. The remaining 
‘songs’ are strictly anonymous, and suggestions as to their 
authorship need not be ventured. 

It is curious that in choosing so many pieces from the 
English Psalter, the Scottish editors should have rejected such 
as the Venite, the Te Deum, the Song of Zacharias, the Song 
of the Three Holy Children, and the Creed of Athanasius. 
Possibly, as has been suggested, ecclesiastical views may have 
shut out some of these, and it may also have been deemed 
inexpedient to have more than one version of each subject— 
the Venite, for instance, being probably regarded as merely a 
second version of the 95th Psalm. It does not appear that the 
Spiritual Songs ever received the authority of the Church, 
though it is more than likely that those published in 1575 had 
been selected or revised by some one of standing in the 
Church. At anyrate they seem to have been received by the 
Church without objection, and they certainly continued to be 
printed until the old Psalter gave place to the present version 
in 1650. Whether they were really used by congregations in 
public worship seems doubtful. It is true that the singing of 
compositions not strictly founded on Scripture was a feature of 
the early Reformation movement. But, as Dr. Livingston has 
remarked, the distinction between use in worship and private 
ends seems to have been generally recognised; and such 
distinction being understood, it is not surprising that a few 
things intended for private instruction and edification should, 
for convenience sake, be appended to the Psalter. Still, some- 
thing may be said in favour of the opinion that at one time the 
Spiritual Songs were occasionally used in the worship of the 
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Church. In an Act ot Assembly for the year 1647, the want 
of some pieces of the kind is clearly recognised. ‘And the 
Assembly,’ we read, ‘ doth recommend that Mr. Zachary Boyd 
be at the paines to translate the other Scriptural Songs in 
meetre, and to report his travels also to the Commission of 
Assembly, that after their examination thereof they may send 
the same to Presbyteries to be there considered until the next 
General Assemblie. This direction was given at the same 
time that the new version of the psalms was ordered to be 
revised, and may imply ‘that public worship was contem- 
plated, and that it was not considered any innovation to 
supply the songs in that manner.’ Yet there is nothing in 
the language made use of to make this conclusion certain. 
Although these songs were considered susceptible of improve- 
ment, it may still have been the understanding that they were 
to be used for private purposes. On the whole, it is perhaps 
safest to conclude that the collection was intended merely for 
the religious instruction of the people in their homes, and that 
it was not made use of, to any great extent at least, in the 
services of the Church. 

The ‘Prayers upon the Psalms,’ appear, so far as we know, 
in but one edition of the Psalter—that published in Edin- 
burgh by Henrie Charteris in 1595. Whether they were really 
used in public worship cannot be determined, though the 
negative evidence against such use is pretty strong. As Dr. 
Livingston has pointed out, had they been employed to any 
extent even in the preliminary service by the ‘ Reader,’ it 
cannot be doubted that they would have been referred to by 
Baillie along with the ‘Conclusions’ and kindred matters 
noticed in his letters as having come under consideration at 
the Westminster Assembly. Their appearance also in a single 
edition of the Psalter is against the idea that they formed part 
of the regular material for public worship; and the conclu- 
sion would seem to be that they were meant only as aids 
to private devotion. In the last will or inventory of 
Bassandyne, the Edinburgh printer (1578), there occurs the 
item, ‘1280 Prayers upon the psalms, the pece 10d;’ but it 
may be questioned whether this refers to the particular prayers 
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under consideration. The only other British Psalter having 
these prayers or collects was that of Archbishop Parker, issued 
about 1559; and until quite recently inquirers into the history 
of the Scottish Collects had been content to trace their sug- 
gestion to the work of the English prelate, leaving the question 
of their authorship undecided. Dr. Livingston, in printing them 
in his reissue of the Psalter of 1635, put forward the opinion 
that they were of Scottish origin. In a little work on the 
Worship of the Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Bannerman of 
Perth, published in 1884, the author drew special attention to 
the collects, and edited a selection from them, with introduc- 
tory remarks. As to their origin or authorship, Dr. Banner- 
man at this time found himself quite in the dark. In 1885, 
however, he came upon a rare copy of an early edition of 
Marot and Beza’s French Psalter, published, as usual, along 
with Calvin’s Liturgy and Catechism, and with the Confession 
of Faith of the French Reformed Church. Dr. Bannerman 
was struck at once by one part of the title——‘ Les CL Pseaumes 
de David, mis en rime Frangoise, par Clement Marot et Theo- 
dore de Beze—Avec la prose en marge, comme elle est en la 
Bible, et un Uraison a la fin d’un Chacun Psaume par M. Augustin 
Marlorat, A. Paris. Par Pierre Haultin. 1567,’ 

On turning to these ‘Oraisons’ the secret of the Scottish 
collects was revealed at once. ‘Here they were,’ says Dr. 
Bannermann, ‘sentence for sentence and word for word 
beyond all question. A more minute inspection showed, 
indeed, that occasionally the Scottish translator had inserted a 
word or two, whether to bring out the fuller meaning of a 
pregnant phrase in the original or for the sake of rhythmical 
effect, or to avoid a possible ambiguity. . . But as a rule 
the translation is as close as it is vigorous and idiomatic.’ One 
specimen will be sufficient to show the correspondence. The 
following are the two versions attached to the fortieth Psalm— 


French original—Seigneur, qui par ta Providence conduis et Gouvernes toutes 
choses, et qui nous as envoye ton Fils bien aimé pour nous 
delivrer de péché et de la mort par le sacrifice de son corps : 
fay que nous recognoissons tousiers ce benefice inestimable 
et qu’ayons incessamment la bouche ouverte pour annouser 
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tes louanges 4 un chacun par icehny ton Fils Jesus Christ 
nostre Seignetr. Amen. 


Scottish translation—O Lord that be thy Providence gydis and governis all 
thingis, and that has sent to us thy weil-beloved Soune, for 
to delyver us from sinne and death be the oblatioun of his 
bodie on the Croce: graunt that we continuallie may acknaw- 
ledge this thy great and inestimabill benefite, and that we 
ever haif our heartis and mouthes open to pronouce thy 
praises amang all men be thy selfsame Soune, Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour. So be it. 


So much then is established beyond doubt: these collects 
came to Scotland from Marlorat and the French Huguenot 
Psalter. But who, it may be asked, was Marlorat? ‘To that 
question there is no difficulty in furnishing an answer. Born 
in Lorraine in 1506, at one time an Augustinian monk, Marlorat 
became eventually one of the most trusted friends ot Calvin 
and Beza and one of the most earnest fellow-workers with 
both. His first pastoral charge was at Crassier, near Lausanne; 
afterwards he moved to Vevey, and in 1560 he was called to 
labour in the important centre of Rouen. Here he fell into 
the hands of the Roman Catholic troops during the wars of 
religion in 1562, and was ruthlessly condemned to death and 
executed. Marlorat, in addition to his piety, had gained for 
himself a high reputation asa scholar. His Latin commentaries 
on various books of Scripture were much esteemed and passed 
through many editions. Several of his works were translated 
into English, and those who have read such Puritan divines as 
Owen and Flavel, will remember how often and with what 
confidence the authority of ‘ Marloratus’ is appealed to. Mar- 
lorat’s Oraisons first appeared in an edition of the Huguenot 
Psalter published at Lyons in 1563; after that time no other 
Oraisons than his were printed with the Psalms, and they are 
still found in several editions of the seventeenth century, down 
at least to 1674. M. Bovet, the author of a valuable work on 
the history of the French Psalter, is disposed to hold that Mar- 
lorat was ‘the original and the only author’ of the prayers 
which bear his name. It is just possible, however, that he 
may have availed himself of suitable material already existing. 
In any case it is surely interesting to be able now to trace back 
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our Scottish collects to the ‘great formative period of the 
Reformation.’ In them we have ‘fresh evidence of the close 
relations which subsisted from the first between the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent and the Church of Scotland, and 
how the best thoughts and words of their most-honoured 
ministers, whether in the way of instruction or devotion, were 
regarded as forming part of the common heritage of Reformed 
Christendom.’ 

The idea of having a metrical doxology at the end of each 
psalm may have been borrowed from the Psalter of Arch- 
bishop Parker, where there is a ‘ Gloria Patria’ for each of the 
six forms of metre in which the version is cast. It may also 
have been suggested by the regulation in the Book of Common 
Prayer that ‘ at the end of every psalm, and of every part of 
the 119th psalm, shall be repeated the hymn, Glory be to the 
Father, etc. At anyrate, we first find such a doxology in the 
1575 edition of the Psalter published by Bassandyne. It is 
placed, curiously, at the very end of the volume, after the table 
of first lines, and is headed as follows: ‘This verse is to be 
song at the end of the cxlviii. Psalme.’? Why one psalm only 
out of the 150 should have been furnished with a doxology it 
is impossible to determine. It is not until 1595 that we have 
the full set of Doxologies or ‘Conclusions, as they are then 
termed, one for each of the thirty-two different kinds of metre. 
As a contemporary writer quaintly puts it, in case any of the 
‘ great variety of the meeter poesies having their diverse tune 
should want the Doxology sung at the close of it, each of these 
diverse poesies have a diverse Doxology, one in substance with 
the ordinar Doxology, but differig in some words, being framed 
to be sung according to the particular musical tunes, all which 
Doxologies were in use in the Church of Scotland after the 
Reformation.’ Each variety of Conclusion occurs only after 
the first psalm in its own measure, and subsequent psalms in 
that measure are referred to that Conclusion. It is not known 
who composed these Doxologies, but seeing that they are not 
found elsewhere, and that they exhibit spellings and phrases 
peculiar to Scotland, we may set them down as being of native 
origin. Their introduction into the service of the Church is 
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involved in some obscurity. It has been suggested that they 
were added to the Psalter on the printer’s own responsibility 
in 1595, and the fact of their having been omitted from several 
of the subsequent editions renders this supposition at least 
plausible. Even such an important edition as that of 1615 is 
entirely without them, and in the 1635 edition only those for 
common metre are reprinted. 

That the Doxology was generally used and approved by the 
Church at one time is, however, perfectly clear from contem- 
porary evidence. There is for example, the well-known paper of 
Robert Baillie, in which he reasons with ‘three or four yeomen 
of my flock who refused to sing the Conclusion.’ ‘Consider,’ he 
says, ‘whether it be not arashnessin you . . . to give over 
anie part of the publick worship of God, without ever acquainting 
me or any other person of the reasons which moved your mind 
to make such a change in God’s service. The date of this 
paper is believed to be about 1643; and we know that a party in 
the Church, led on partly by pressure from England, had been 
for some years previous to that time engaged in agitation against 
the use of the ‘Conclusion’ and some other features of public 
worship. It was a piece of human ritual—so said the objectors 
-—a commandment of men’s that ought not to be accepted. 
Many of the leaders in the Church were in favour of retaining 
it, notably Calderwood, Baillie, Henderson, Dickson, Rutherford, 
Gillespie, and Blair; and the General Assembly, when the matter 
was brought forward in 1643, considered it sufficient to pass an 
Act forbidding ‘disputation’ on the subject. The clamour, how- 
ever, continued, and in 1649 the Assembly were again compelled 
to take up the question. As the result of deliberation at this 
time, it was enjoined ‘that the Conclusion be laid aside.’ In 
coming to this decision the members of Assembly do not appear 
to have looked upon the Doxology as an unlawful appendage to 
the Psalms, for an old author tells us that ‘some leading 
ministers who were upon the seats of that Assembly did there- 
after without scruple sing the Doxology in family worship, 
acknowledging that the Assembly did only lay it aside to please 
some brethren’s desire in England, but the laying of it aside in 
families was not intended.’ The same author informs us that 
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when the Moderator announced that the Doxology was to be 
discontinued, ‘ Mr. David Calderwood, an aged man, a minister 
of great experience, and of unquestionable integrity, spoke to the 
hearing of the whole Synod—“TI entreat that the Doxologie be 
not laid aside, for I hope to sing it in heaven,” to which he 
received no satisfactory answer.’ The writer asserts his convic- 
tion that many in the Assembly agreed with Calderwood ; and he 
adds that the enactment in question was not made ‘by a formal 
suffrage of the whole Synod, by calling of the roll; only some 
next the Moderator gave their consent.’ * 

It is proper to remember, however, that five years before the 
date of the Assembly’s decision, it had been agreed to omit the 
Doxology from the new version of the Psalms then preparing, in 
order mainly to secure uniformity of worship between the churches 
of Scotland and England. In one of Baillie’s letters describing 
the proceedings at Westminster in preparing the Directory of 
Worship, we read—‘ About the Conclusion of the Psalms, we 
[the Scottish Commissioners] had no debate with them [the 
English divines]; without scruples Independents and all sung it, 
so far as I know, where it was printed at the end of two or three 





* The work from which we quote is an exceedingly rare production, of 
which we have seen only one copy—in the old Library of Innerpeffray 
near Crieff. The title is as follows—‘The Doxology approven: or the 
Singing Glory to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost in the Wership of God, 
its lawfulness and expediency proven from the Holy Scriptures, Councils 
and Fathers, and the scruples of the weak thereanent cleared. By Mr. 
Robert Edward, Minister of the Gospel of Christ at Murrois.’ Edinburgh, 
1683. In stating his object, the author says—‘I have written this little 
treatise for information of the judgment of the weak lambs of the Chief 
Shepherd, who being unskilful in the word of righteousness refuse to sing 
the Doxology because of their doubts and scruples, which by this treatise, 
through the help of God, I have endeavoured to remove, that there be no 
longer division in judgment, affection, and worship, upon that account.’ 
The little work is abundantly supplied with notes, which being mostly in 
Latin and Greek, caa have done little to bring the ‘ weak lambs’ to the 
desired frame of mind. According to the text the leading objection to the 
use of the Doxology was that the exact words are not found in a connected 
form in Scripture. This and other objections are answered at great length, 
but the whole thing now seems so trivial that it is unnecessary to notice 
the author’s line of argument. 
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psalms. But in the new translation of the Psalmes, resolving to 
keep punctuallie to the originall text, without any addition, we 
and they were content to omit that whereupon we saw both the 
Popish and Prelaticall partie did so much dote as to put it to the 
end of most of their lessons and all their psalmes.’ After the 
Restoration of Charles IL, but previous to any change in regard 
to the Church, notice is taken in the ‘ Mercurius Caledonius’ of 
a minister who, preaching before Parliament on January 27, 
1661, ‘restored us to Glory to the Father to be sung at the end of 
the Psalmes,’ and this, it is added, ‘has been a great stranger in 
our Kirk these many years.’ After this time the use of the 
Doxology appears to have crept in gradually in several quarters. 
In some cases special enactments were made in regard to the 
matter. Thus in the Synod of Galloway’s Act, 1664, anent 
uniformity among ministers, it is enjoined that ‘ everie minister 
shall close his prayer by saying the Lord’s Prayer, and shall close 
ye psalme with ye Doxologie.’ Its disuse was, however, per- 
severed in by those generally who refused to conform to the new 
order of things in the Church; so that, as the old author already 
quoted has it, ‘In one paroch church you may have the Doxology 
Christianly sung, but in the next paroch church no mention of 
it. ‘Yea,’ he adds, ‘too often in the same church assembly, both 
in city and country, when it comes to the closing of the psalme 
some sing the Doxology decently, others sitting by who did sing 
the psalm instantly turn silent at the Doxology, yea, some are 
worse, deriding and scoffing the singers of it.’ By and bye the 
‘Conclusion’ fell altogether out of use in the Church. It did 
not exist in print, and the people could hardly be expected to 
remember it even in the few forms which would be required for 
the different metres in the Psalter. The question is not one for 
consideration here, but it might nevertheless be worthy of the 
attention of the Church whether the Doxology should not be 
revived. There would be no great need to arrange for its use at 
the close of each psalm or part of a psalm, for the days of the 
metrical psalter are numbered. But there are other places in the 
Church service where it might fittingly be employed, and while 
not forcing it on the people, it might be expedient to furnish the 
means for its optional use. 
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The plan of connecting the Prose with the Metrical 
Psalms appears to have had its origin in the foreign Psalters. 
Before this feature was adopted in the Scottish Psalter in 1599, 
a Dutch Psalter of 1540 had printed the Latin prose in the 
margin beside the metrical version; and the French Psalter of 
1560 had also given the prose version, but in this case in the 
vernacular. Nothing of the kind appears in the early English 
editions of the Psalter. The idea, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
seems to have occurred first to John Gibson, an Edinburgh 
printer, as we find from a royal order dated July 1599. The 
following part of the order will make this point clear. We 
modernise the spelling— 


His Highness being perfectly informed how John Gibson, his Highness’ 
bookbinder has upon his own great charge, and by his private means 
and device caused imprint within Middleburgh in Flanders a new psalm 
book in little volume containing both the psalms in verse as likewise 
the same in prose upon the margin thereof in a form never practised nor 
devised in any heretofore, and tending greatly to the furtherance of the 
true religion— 


Wherefore his Highness grants John Gibson certain privileges 
of publication and sale of the volume in question, that he ‘be not 
frustrat of the commoditie due to his said inventioun.’ It has 
been conjectured that Gibson’s Dutch printers may have 
suggested to him the adoption of the prose version of the psalms 
on the margin; but at anyrate he is fairly entitled to share the 
honour of the improvement. By and bye other publishers of the 
Psalter adopted the innovation, and after 1611 all the best 
editions were issued with this appendage, arranged always in a 
narrow column on the margin. The prose version was that of 
the Geneva Bible, and this version continued, with one excep- 
tion, to be used even after the issue in 1611 of that authorized 
by King James. The exception was the Psalter published at 
Aberdeen by Edward Raban in 1633—a most important work, 
having other emphatic peculiarities besides that here referred 
to. The end intended to be served by printing the prose 
version along with the metrical is tolerably evident. In these 
days great stress was laid on fidelity to the original, and there 
can be no doubt that the expedient of having the two 
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versions together was adopted in order that this fidelity 
might be tested. The suggestion sometimes made that the prose 
rendering was printed with a view to chanting cannot be enter- 
tained. No music fitted for chanting was ever printed in the 
Psalter, nor is there any record of chanting having been in use 
anywhere except in the Chapel Royal. Calderwood indeed speaks 
of the Assembly of 1610 having been dissolved ‘and the 133 
psalme chanted,’ but the term, ‘chanted,’ is here evidently merely 
synonymous with ‘sung. We need hardly say that it requires 
no little skill on the part even of trained singers to chant with 
any degree of freedom ; and with all deference to the Fathers of 
the Assembly in the seventeenth century, we may be permitted to 
doubt whether they would have dared to face so risky a departure 
from the ordinary usage. 

Contents or ‘ Arguments’ to the Psalms are a feature of most 
of the Reformation psalters. Sternhold and Hopkins’s 44 psalms, 
published in 1551, had contents in rhyme, of which the following, 
heading the first psalm, may be taken as a specimen :— 


How happy be the ryghteous man, this psalme declareth playne : 
And how the wages of wycked men, be dampnable and vayne. 


Archbishop Parker also put in rhyme the contents of each of his 
psalms—and even wrote his preface in verse! When the 51 
psalms were issued at Geneva in 1556, the rhymed contents were 
rejected and prose substituted, and this course was continued, as 
a geueral rule, in subsequent editions of both the English and 
Scottish Psalters. The materials used for the purpose are in 
substance the contents of the prose psalms in the Geneva Bible. 
. The following heads the version of the 23rd psalm in the edition 
of 1635 :— 


Because the Prophet had proved the great mercie of Gop at diverse 
tymes, and in sundrie manners, hee gathereth a certaine assurance, 
fully persuading himselfe that Gop will continue the verie same good- 
ness towards him for ever. 


Some editions are altogether without these contents, others 
exhibit certain departures from the ordinary version, which, how- 
ever, are not of sufficient importance to claim notice here. 


J. CuTHBERT HappEn. 
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Art. IL—RUDE STONE MONUMENTS IN SYRIA. 


T has long been known that rude stone monuments exist in 
Syria closely resembling those found in many other parts of 
Asia and of Europe, and familiar in our own islands; but it was 
hardly suspected, before systematic explorations were commenced 
east of Jordan, how numerous and important are the examples 
which may there be studied. A subject so obscure and concern- 
ing which so many controversies have been raised can hardly 
fail to be elucidated by the facts obtained from new and unknown 
examples, and the memoir now published by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, describing about 500 square miles of the country 
of Moab and Ammon, explored in 1881 and 1882 by the party 
which I commanded, is in great measure occupied by detailed 
descriptions of some 700 of these monuments, and includes 146 
drawings, to the scale of five feet to the inch, of the most remark- 
able examples of menhirs and dolmens, measured by Capt. 
Mantell, R.E., and by myself, in the various groups discovered. 
The present paper does not pretend to advance any theory as 
finally demonstrated; but the subject which it became our duty 
to investigate, could not be thoroughly understood without refer- 
ence to the work of others, and I was consequently led to read a 
good many books on the general question, and brought into cor- 
respondence with those who were interested in our home examples. 
Some of the material thus collected has been published in Heth 
and Moab (chapters vii. and viii.) and this again has led to corres- 
pondence and to the collection of further information. Mr. 
James Fergusson’s beautiful work on Rude Stone Monuments has 
a considerable value, apart from its theories, as it gathers to- 
gether a mass of information previously scattered, which does not 
however always seem to support the very decided views of its 
author; and the works of Forbes Leslie, and of Sir John Lub- 
bock, present us with many important facts unknown to Mr. 
Fergusson, or at least unnoticed in his volume.* 





* The following list of works which I have read on the subject may be 
useful to others. No doubt many books on the British examples should be 
VOL. XVII. 3 
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A few general remarks occur to mind as important for con- 
sideration. In the first place it is evident that a stone may be 
set on end, a trilithon constructed, or a circle defined by stones, 
for more than one purpose. It is therefore very probable that 
no general rule can be established to account for every case of 
occurrence of a menhir, a dolmen, or a circle. In the second place 
it is notable that these monuments are everywhere intimately 
connected with peasant traditions and folk customs; and no 
reader of this Review is likely to under-estimate the importance of 
preserving and comparing the folk-lore thus connected. In the 
third place, as far as my reading goes, no travellers have found 
dolmens in Negro countries or in America; they seem to be con- 
fined to Asia and Europe, and the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Their distribution, as far as known, thus appears to 
agree with the migrations of Asiatic stocks, and one of their 
chief centres is in India. Fourthly, it appears to me that among 
the recent additions to our positive knowledge of the relations of 
rude stone circles to ancient customs, a very important one has 
been due to the researches of Mr. A. L. Lewis (Journal Anthrop. 
Institute, November 1882), into the relation of the ‘excluded 
member’ outside British circles to the points of the compass, 
especially when his results are compared with those of Forbes 
Leslie in India. Very little I would finally note has been yet 
done in the way of collecting the Arab and earlier Syrian cus- 
toms connected with menhirs and circles. 

The Syrian monuments with which I have become acquainted 
include—(1) Menhirs and alignments; (2) Dolmens; (3) Circles; 
(4) Cairns; (5) Cup Hollows; (6) Disc Stones, which are, 





added. *Sir J. Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, 1869 ; *Forbes Leslie’s Early 
Races of Scotland, 1866 ; * Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, 1872 ; Journal 
Anthropolog. Institute, 1881, 1882 ; Indian Antiquary, 1881 ; * Transact. 
Instit. British Architects (Prof. T. R. Smith), 1878 ; Du Chaillu’s Land of 
Midnight Sun, 1881 ; ‘ Journal Brit. Archeo. Association’ papers by C. 
W. Dymond, 1877, 1880, 1881; A. L. Lewis Stone Circles and Outlying 
Stones, 1882 ; Perrot and Chipiez Histoire de L’ Art (Sardaigne), 1887 ; Le- 
normant Lettres Assyriologiques, 1872; *Genl. Forlong’s Rivers of Life, 
1882, which contains notes of personal visits to British and to Indian 
examples. The works with asterisk (*) treat of the general subject. 
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however, hewn to shape (7) Mounds, and under these headings 
they will be most conveniently considered; but several general 
remarks are first necessary concerning the distribution, the age, 
and the character of these monuments, and their possible relation 
to early inhabitants of Syria, and to existing customs and legends. 

The researches of various explorers have established a fairly 
continuous line of occurrence for such monuments throughout 
Western Asia. In India they occur chiefly in the West and 
Central Provinces, but are also known north east of the 
Ganges. They have recently been described in Japan. 
They have been found in Afghanistan and in Persia, and recently 
at Ani, near Lake Van, but have not, to my knowledge, been so 
far described in Asia Minor. They are known in the whole 
region East of Jordan, and a few occur in Galilee, but not one is 
standing in either Samaria or Judea. Stone circles are known 
in the Sinaitic desert, and Palgrave, Doughty, and Welstead, 
have described rude stone monuments in Arabia, and near the 
Red Sea shores. Further north they are known east of the 
Black Sea, in the Crimea, and in Southern Russia. A few 
examples occur in Greece, in the Morea, and in Cyprus. The 
number of examples in Algeria seems to exceed any in other 
parts of the world (unless it be in Syria), and they are known 
also in Tripoli. This carries on the line to Spain and Portugal, 
while, in the Balearic Islands, we have the Talyots; but in Italy 
the monuments of Tuscany alone seem to be of this character, 
though the stones of the Etruscan fortress walls are scarcely less 
rude. In Malta the Hagiar Kem presents us with a somewhat 
more advanced structure. In northern Lombardy and round the 
Lake of Geneva, we find other examples, thus leading us towards 
the south shores of the Baltic and North Sea, where many occur. 
In Norway and Sweden important finds have been made, and 
also in Hanover, Mecklenburg, and along the Elbe, thus 
approaching our own Islands, where the principal examples are 
on the West coasts of England and Scotland, as well as in the 
Orkneys, the Western Islands, Anglesea, the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Islands, and the North West of Ireland. The French 
examples are, of course, among the most celebrated, especially in 
Brittany. It thus appears that these monuments occur wherever 
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the early migrants from Asia (whether they were Aryans, Iberi- 
ans, or Turanians) wandered to the West, and I believe it is 
generally admitted that the races of dolmen builders must have 
been illiterate, and little acquainted with the use of iron. 

The distribution of these monuments in Syria is of consider- 
able interest. East of Jordan the groups occur at intervals all 
along the ridges which run out of the great plateau, and are 
known from near the Arnon, on the South, to the sources of the 
Jordan on the North. Those which I examined were all south 
of the River Jabbok, near the mouth of which another group was 
discovered by Irby and Mangles (the first travellers, as far as I 
know, who describe these remains) in 1817; several other groups 
have been recently described in Bashan by Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant and Herr Schumacher, but of these, and of the centres 
at Saf and Kefr el Wal, in Gilead, we have as yet no exhaustive 
account. Such drawings and descriptions as have been given, 
however, show the northern monuments to be of the same general 
character with those that I explored in the south. In 1882 I 
found a small group of dolmens close to the sources of the 
Jordan, the material in this case not being, as in the others, a 
coarse limestone, or flint, but consisting of the hard and heavy 
basalt blocks which lie strewn around. 

West of Jordan, Mr. Fergusson believed that there were no 
rude stone monuments, and it is very remarkable that not a 
single menhir, dolmen, or circle has been found in Judea or in 
Samaria, though the exploration of these regions has been quite 
as complete as that of any region beyond Jordan. I once came 
across a group of stones in Wady Zimr, north of Jerusalem, 
which looked like a fallen dolmen, and Mr. L. Oliphant made a 
similar observation elsewhere in Judea, but it appears improbable 
that complete monuments of this class can, in Judea and 
Samaria, have escaped the notice of the same explorers who 
found them to be so numerous, though not conspicuous, elsewhere. 

In Galilee there are a few specimens left. In 1872, on the 
slopes of Gilboa, I found one example ; and in 1882 I found that 
the site Ahjdr en Nasdra, or ‘stones of the Christians,’ now 
venerated as the site of ‘feeding the multitude,’ was really an 
ancient rude stone-circle overlooking the Sea of Galilee. In 
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Upper Galilee the surveyors discovered a few isolated dolmens, 
one of which is called Hajr ed Dumm, ‘ the stone of blood,’ and 
another Hajr el Hubleh, ‘stone of the pregnant woman’; butnotradi- 
tion was collected in connection with these examples. In Pheenicia, 
however, a stone bearing the same title was found by Renan, and 
the reason for the name in this case is said to be that peasant 
women visit the stone to assist them in their trouble.* Nor are there 
any legends among the Arabs east of Jordan as to the dolmens, 
which they simply call Beitt el Ghél, ‘ House of the Ghoul.’ In 
northern Syria, dolmens may exist, though as yet undiscovered, 
for this region is most imperfectly known to us still. In Phoe- 
nicia, south of Sidon, there is a rude stone enclosure, which is 
however not a circle but a rude quadrangle. This has been de- 
scribed by several travellers, but I have not myself seen it. 

The groups discovered in Moab, both on the higher slopes and 
close to the foot of the hills, were all in the vicinity of perennial 
streams ; and this observation seems to apply to many other cases 
in other countries. Various explanations might be given of the 
fact. It is also interesting to note that Mount Nebo has, on its 
slopes round the cairn which marks the summit, the remains of 
several dolmens. There are also two groups in the immediate 
vicinity of the large Roman city of Amman. 

We may conclude, then, that the dolmens, and other monu- 
ments of the kind, were not obnoxious to the Romans, and have 
not been destroyed by Arabs. A monument like a dolmen is 
mentioned by a Rabbinical author in the second century A.D., as 
belonging to the idolatrous rites of his time in Palestine. I 
think, therefore, that it is not improbable that the disappearance, 
or non-appearance, of these monuments in Judea and in Samaria, 
may be due to the reforming zeal of the kings of Judah, who 
carried out the injunctions of the Book of Deuteronomy, to over- 
throw the idolatrous ‘pillars’ which survived from the times of 





* Large stones are in Syria often connected with a legend of a pregnant 
woman. The great stone in the Baalbek quarry is said to have been 
dropped by a female ginn, who, while pregnant, was made to carry it by 
Solomon. Ina Metuali village, near Sidon, there is a great stone held 
sacred, and said to have been dropped by Sittna Fatimah, who was carrying 
it while pregnant. 
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the Canaanites. These kings—Hezekiah and Josiah—had no 
power beyond Jordan, nor could they have had much in the 
rugged hills of Upper Galilee. Hence, where their iconoclasm 
did not disturb the antiquities of Syria, these antiquities have 
remained intact to the present day. No Arab would take the 
trouble to pull down such heavy structures, and the Romans were 
much too tolerant to interfere with local monuments. It may of 
course be argued that the rude stone monuments are of very recent 
origin, and no doubt dolmens were historically constructed in 
some parts of the world in quite recent times ; but we also know 
how ancient they are in many other cases, and, as far as my read- 
ing goes, neither the later Jews nor the Arabs, nor any other 
recent people in Syria, are known to have been in the habit of 
erecting such monuments. The race that set them up was illi- 
terate, but the inhabitants of Syria were among the earliest 
literary peoples. Nothing beyond a few quite modern tribe 
marks has been found, on any of these monuments, in the way of 
inscription. It seems to me that the stones, which, as a rule, are 
unshapen, have in other cases been rudely shaped either with a 
harder stone or perhaps with a flint hammer; for flint or chert 
exists in great bands in the chalk both east and west of Jordan, 
and flint instruments have been found in various parts of Pales- 
tine; it seems to me doubtful if iron or other metal was 
used in roughing out the stones, in cases where they have been 
shaped. In a great many cases, loose blocks of rock have been 
piled up, without any hewing to shape. In one case a stratum 
of the limestone had been prized up, and supported by a stone, 
so as to form a ‘demi dolmen’; and this in a large group near 
Heshbon, with several very carefully finished specimens. It has 
been noted in the Archeological Review (January, 1889, p. 318), 
that the Khasis in India break the blocks of which their rude 
monuments are made, by means of heat and by then pouring 
water on the stone. It was exactly thus that the Dibon Arabs 
split up the celebrated ‘ Moabite Stone,’ and it seems to me pro- 
bable that some of the blocks used in Moab for dolmens were 
split off and divided up in this way. 

It was also very clear that the dolmen builders were not 
possessed of very great mechanical powers. None of the monu- 
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ments which I found were on hill tops, and as they were of the 
same colour with the rocks surrounding them it would therefore 
have been quite possible to overlook them. Near Heshbon my 
eye caught one specimen more conspicuous than the others—a 
fine dolmen with a clear height of 54 feet under the table—and 
on this hill we afterwards by careful examination found no less 
than twenty-five other specimens; while further south, on one 
hill slope, we discovered a group of 146 dolmens. 

The reason for this inconspicuous position on the slopes seems 
to be that the early builders found it easiest to slide the blocks 
down hill, and in many cases were content with a demi dolmen 
resting on the rock on the uphill side, and on a single erect block 
on the down hill side. 

The cup hollows to which we must refer later were as a rule 
roughly scooped, though not as rough as those which I examined 
in 1887 at Hell Tor (perhaps ‘Hole Tor’) in Devonshire. A 
pointed flint or horn would perhaps have been a sufficient imple- 
ment for the excavation of these hollows. 

We may then, I think, conclude generally that an early illit- 
erate race, of no great mechanical power, erected the rude stone 
monuments of Syria. That they are older than the ninth cen- 
tury B.c., and have probably been of set purpose destroyed in 
Judea and Samaria. That they are not the work of the Arab 
tribes, who have no knowledge of their origin, but regard them 
as very ancient; and that they were as a rule purposely erected 
in the vicinity of running water. 

Readers of this Review will be well aware how numerous are 
the peasant legends and superstitions connected with such monu- 
ments. The menhirs and dolmens are clearly connected with 
wedding customs, with the birth of children, with the healing of 
disease, with the swearing of oaths, with the granting of wishes, 
with rain making, with sacrifices, with unctions and libations. 
Not only so, but the same legend will at times reappear in coun- 
tries as remote as India and France, localised at different rude 
stone centres. Even among the early Arabs before Muhammad 
the beliefs and practices connected with holy stones were the same 
well known in Britain and in India, and also now discovered to 
exist in Syria and in Cyprus. © 
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Sacred stones played an important part in the rituals of Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians, and early Hebrews, as well as among the 
Greeks. The stone of Bethel, the cairn of Mizpeh, the rock al- 
tars used by Saul, the Canaanite ‘ pillars,’ (Masseboth, more cor- 
rectly ‘ standing stones’) are instances of rude stone monuments 
noticed in the early books of the Old Testament. 

Among the Arabs before Islam these stone emblems were 
equally important. Porphyry tells us of the babes annually 
buried by the Arabs of Dumah at the foot of a menhir.* The 
ancient ’Anazeh swore ‘ by the blood flowing round ’Add and by the 
sacred stones round Soair,t both of which names were those 
of deities. Throughout Arabia this savage worship of deities ap- 
peased with blood and personified by stones may be traced, as 
well as among the hill tribes of India down to recent times. 

It would take too long to detail the instances which prove 
what is an undisputed fact. Some cases I have noticed in 
Heth and Moab, others have come to my knowledge since ; but 
from this fascinating subject we must go on to consider the pecu- 
liarities of the various classes of Syrian rude stone monuments 
detailed above ; a word or two, however, may first be devoted to 
earth fast rocks and rocking stones. 

Earth fast rocks used as places of sacrifice are not unknown in 
the West. In the Bible we have two instances of sacrifice and 
libations on such rocks; (Judges vi. 20, and xiii. 19), and in 
Palestine we have two well known instances of such sacred rocks, 
one being in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, the other being 
on the top of Mount Gerizim. I was much interested in 1882 
to observe that, in the latter case, there is a well shaped cup hol- 
low in the sacred rock of the Samaritans. I asked one of their 
priests what this cup hollow was for, but the Samaritans only re- 
garded it as marking the spot where the laver stood in the court 
of the tabernacle, which they believe to have been here erected by 
Joshua. 

Rocking stones are sometimes placed on such earth fast rocks 





* De Abstin. Carn., II. The word used is Swyudv, and it is stated to have 
been ‘ used by them as an idol.’ 
+ (Lenormant, Lettres Assyriologiques, II., p. 122). 
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(as for instance at Kirkmichael in Perthshire, according to 
Forbes Leslie), and the vibrations of these stones are consulted 
in ordeals, as in the case of the rocking stones of the Dekhan 
sacred circles. Sometimes the tops of dolmens are rocking stones 
(as at Karnac and elsewhere) and are used as judgment stones, 
which will not rock for the guilty. The tomb of the Argonauts 
in the third century B.c. is said to have presented a rocking 
stone, which was moved by the wind. I have never come 
across a case in Syria, but there is a curious notice in Damascius 
(quoted by Payne Knight, Symbolic Language of Ancient Art, p. 
19) to the effect that at Heliopolis (Baalbek) in Syria he saw the 
Betulium ‘ waving in the air.” The word Betulium, thought to 
be connected with Bethel, or ‘the house of God,’ is used by 
Sanchoniathon to describe the sacred stones of the Pheenicians 
which were supposed to be haunted by the spirit of some deity, 
just as in India the village god called Betal or Vetal is believed 
by the Khonds to dwell in certain stones, and as in the Talmudic 
literature we read of a stone with a soul in the wall of Rabbi 
Jochanan’s school at Tiberias. It seems not impossible that the 
Beetulium ‘ waving in the air’ may have been a Syrian rocking 
stone, though not now known to exist. 

The Menhir, or single erect stone,* may evidently have more 
than one use—as the monument of a site connected with. some 
historic event, as the headstoae of a grave, as a boundary stone, 
or as a primitive idol. It has been noticed, however, that the 
excavations made at celebrated menhirs have rarely given evidence 
connecting them with burial, while the legends which connect 
them with religious rites are innumerable. In the neighbourhood 
of Rabbath Ammon I found several splendid menhirs, which 
though rudely shaped were of great size. It was not, however, 
clear that these were anything more than boundary stones. On 
the other hand, further south, just outside the curious circle of 
el Mareighat to be noticed later, I found alignments of menhirs, 
which, though for the most part only 3 or 4 feet high, were 





*In Arabic a menhir is called Nusb (pl. Anséb), which is the Hebrew 
ay) (Gen. xix. 26) or JAD ‘an idol’ or ‘pillar.’ The word menhir 
means only ‘ long stone.’ 
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clearly of the same character with the well known alignments of 
Brittany and of India. As noted in the Archeological Review 
(Jan. 1889, p. 318), the menhirs of the Khasis in Bengal, reared 
in honour of departed spirits—as votive stones—are put up in 
batches, and added to from time to time; and it seems to me 
probable that this custom of raising votive stones is the real ex- 
planation of alignments, because it still remains the common cus- 
tom of the Palestine Moslems. Wherever in Syria you come in 
view of a sanctuary, you find by the wayside what are called 
Kehakir (‘stone piles,’) or Meshdhed (‘witness stones,’) small 
pillars made by piling one stone on another in a fragile column 
to record a visit to the spot. In some places there are whole 
fields of these monuments, and in alluvial plains, sticks sometimes 
are used instead. It is a pious act to re-build such a pile if fallen, 
and the number is always increasing at well known spots. These 
witness pillars I believe are degenerate representatives of the old 
alignments near sacred places. Near Belgaum, in the Dekhan, 
Forbes Leslie describes alignments of pointed menhirs, daubed 
with red and painted white, grouped before the three stones which 
form the local deity (Karly Races, ii. p. 464.) The Mareighat 
alignments in like manner surround a circle which encloses a 
knoll crowned by three pointed menhirs. It is to be observed 
that some of the Indian tribes which erect such monuments do 
not bury but burn their dead. 

The connection of Indian menhirs with the lingam or phallus 
is too well known to need more than a passing notice ; but it is 
remarkable how, in all countries, menhirs are connected with 
ideas concerning birth and marriage. Thus groups of menhirs, 
both in India and in Brittany, are said to be wedding parties 
turned to stone; and in the latter case marriages are actually 
cousummated beside a menhir—as for instance, at the -Kerloaz 
obelisk of rose granite, 38 feet high, and of phallic form. The 
Egyptain obelisks are said still to grant children to the devout, 
and a Scotch menhir as late as 1774 was believed to be the father 
of a child.* In Cyprus, as I am informed by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 





*On a hillside overlooking Strathpeffer there is an earth or rockfast 
stone, the surface of which is covered over with cup-shaped hollows, which 
is still used in the same way. 
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women desiring offspring are seated on the curious standing 
stones at Paphos, and this is also a common custom in connection 
with lingam stones in India. In Egypt, peasant women go to 
rub themselves against the pillars of the temple of Athor at 
Denderah, as girls desiring husbands rubbed or leant against 
Breton menhirs, or wives embraced church pillars in other parts 
of France. In Palestine also, I am informed that this custom 
survives, in connection with a stone near Tiberias, but the 
Orientals are so decent that it is difficult to get information on 
such subjects. In Moab, we found a large stone called Hajr el 
Mena, ‘stone of desire,’ which was a wishing stone capable of 
granting boons. 

One of the Ammén menhirs above mentioned has fallen on its 
side. It is 12 feet long, and near the base is a hollow 9 inches 
deep and 9 inches by 5 inches across. Another menhir found 
surrounded by a small circle of stones, which Capt. Mantell 
measured in the Jordan valley, had a similar hollow in the side, 
and I was interested to find similar hollows in the side stones at 
Kits Kotty House, and in the great stones at Stonehenge. In the 
latter case it is clear that these hollows were made after the stones 
had been erected, and in the cases cited, the hollows are rubbed 
in a manner which suggests that many persons must have put 
fingers and arms into the hollow. The same description applies 
to a hole in one of the piers of the Hagia Sophia at Constantin- 
ople, and in this latter case the hole is due to pilgrims putting 
their fingers into it, and gradually wearing it larger and smoother. 
Forbes Leslie mentions menhirs in Kincardineshire with hollows 
three inches deep in the sides. Those at Stonehenge are much 
deeper. The two menhirs east and west of Fodderty Church, 
Strathpeffer have, I am informed, very remarkable hollows of 
this kind in their sides, which my correspondent believes to have 
been made by those who used to swear by these stones, and who 
placed their hands in the hollows. 

Swearing by menhirs was not peculiar to the early Arabs, for 
the Kings of the Isles in Iona swore by the ‘black stones,’ and 
till recent times the Bretons swore by their menhirs. Thus the 
hollow in the stone seems to have served the same purpose as the 
hole through a menhir. Oaths on the Odin Stone at Stennis 
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were sworn (till it was destroyed in 1814) by those who joined 
hands through the stone; and marriages or engagements were 
made by joining hands, in presence of witnesses, through the 
Grey Stone, on the banks of the Tweed. Mr. Hogarth tells me 
that the Cyprus peasants plight troth by joining hands through 
the holes in the great standing stones, of which he discovered 
forty in the island. 

The subject of these holes and hollows in stones leads us to 
consider the custom of ‘ passing through,’ which, widely spread 
from China to Ireland, is also connected with menhirs and 
dolmens. The custom existed in Palestine, for there are pillars 
in the Aksa Mosque between which Moslems used to squeeze, so 
that they were worn half through. In 1881 iron stanchions were 
placed between them to render this practice impossible. A 
similar practice in the Church of the Ascension on Olivet is 
mentioned by St. Willibald in 722 a.D., ‘the man who can creep 
between the wall and the columns shall have remission of sins.’ In 
Cyprus, as Mr. Hogarth tells me, pregnant women and babies 
are passed through some of the larger holes in menhirs for their 
health—this being the usual reason for the custom in other 
countries. Borlase mentions crawling through dolmens in the 
Scilly Isles and in Cornwall; and in some cases a ring stone, 
flanked by two menhirs, has been used—as near Lanyon, where, 
down to 1749, this was supposed to cure pains in the back or 
limbs. In the Jordan valley we found a stone, not indeed a ring, 
but hollowed into a rough arch, in connection with one of the 
great dolmen centres. Not only menhirs and dolmens, however, 
but trees, withes, and holes in rocks, have been so used; and the 
Canons of Edgar forbade the dragging of babes through a hole 
in the earth, while in other cases they were passed under door- 
sills.* 

The holes in menhirs were sometimes used for libations. In 
the Western Isles milk used to be poured through such a hole in 
a sacred stone. In Skye milk libations were poured on the ‘sun- 





*In Sardinia a circle exists with two curiously worn stones (now lying 
flat) which seem to have presented a hollow for ‘ passing through.’ They 
are called cuisses de femme, ‘ woman’s thighs,’ from their shape. 
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stone’ down to 1796. In India, as among the Arabs, the liba- 
tions were of blood. Inthe East, also, the erect stones were 
frequently anointed with oil—the stone of Bethel is an instance, 
and Alexander so anointed the stone on the grave of Achilles; 
while Arnobius, among other patristic writers, speaks of ‘ oiled 
stones’ as common in his days. The pouring of libations over 
the lingam stones continues to our own times in India, and the 
remarkable menhirs, already mentioned, in Moab are called e/ 
Mareighat—‘ the things smeared ’—which seems to indicate a 
similar practice in this connection. Offerings of fruit and 
flowers are said by Cesnola to be still placed on the standing 
stones in Cyprus, and in the Talmud we have a notice of the 
placing of such offerings on the Markulim or stones of Mercury 
(Hermaic stele). In one case a menhir at Amman had a well- 
marked cup-hollow in the top of the stone, as though to hold 
some liquid, and I find that in Aberdeenshire a stone with a hole 
in the top was supposed to produce water flowing from this hole. 
It seems that some sort of unction must have been connected with 
the ‘ambrosial stones’ which appear on coins of Tyre; * and a 
recently discovered text from Cyprus speaks of the feast of the 
anointing of the conical stone of Paphos, which represented 
Aphrodite. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that some menhirs are merely 
headstones to graves; although the Khasi tribes who erect votive 
menhirs, do not bury, yet we have several instances given by Du 
Chaillu of menhir groups on the sites of historic battlefields: at 
Place Farm, in Wiltshire, a menhir twelve feet high stands in 
the middle of a circle, and a human skeleton is said to have been 
found buried at its foot—yet we must not forget that the Arabs 
sacrificed girls to their stone gods and buried them at the stone. 
In Sardinia, where (at La Marmora) fine menhirs are still stand- 
ing, there are also erect stones with holes at the base which mark 
the ends of the so-called ‘ giants’ graves,’ and which are pretty 





* These ‘ambrosial stones,’ shewn with streams proceeding from them, 
are also mentioned by Nonnus (Dionys, xl. v. 467-476). On one coin they 
bear the legend IETPE AMBPOCIE, and they were said to exist under the 
sea (Len., Lettres Assyr., ii. p. 228, note). 
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clearly sepulchral. It does not, however, appear that any of the 
menhirs beyond Jordan are sepulchral. In nearly every case, 
they stand on rock, and no grave can well have existed. They 
are more probably votive stones like those in other countries. 

Two very curious groups of stelz, on the hill slopes east of the 
Dead Sea, may belong to a later age, since they are hewn. They 
are called Seradit by the Arabs, and look much like Roman mile- 
stones, rudely columnar, with a square base cut out of the same 
block. Of all these I made measured drawings, but was unable 
to learn anything about them. There are no traces of any road 
in the vicinity, and there are no inscriptions on these stones. 
The two groups are near each other, eleven in one group and 
about twenty-four in the other.* They are not pillars of any 
building, and differ in dimensions. Further east, at a ruin called 
Kufeir, there is a menhir still standing, eight feet high, also 
called by the same name Sarbit (pl. Serabit). 

The monument which I found on Gilboa belongs to a rare 
class, though one other specimen has recently been found in 
Bashan. The Gilboa example consists of a trilithon, opposite to 
which a short erect stone is placed (Memoirs of Survey of Western 
Palestine, vol. ii., p. 115), and there is a monument of the same 
kind at Oroust in Sweden (Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, 
p- 306). In the tract of the Mishna relating to ‘Strange 
Worship’ (Aboda Sarah, iv. 1), we find it mentioned that ‘ three 
stones together by the image of Markulim (or Menhir of Hermes) 
are forbidden;’ and in another passage of the Babylonian 
Talmud (Baba Metzia, 25 b.), it is explained that of these three 
stones, two were side by side, and one laid flat across them. It 
appears that this sort of structure was not uncommon (Talmud, 
of Babylon, Beracoth, 57 b). The single stones thus placed 
before trilithons are called ‘Sentinel Stones’ in Europe. 





*In this connection we may remember the group of thirty stones at 
Phare in Achaia near the statue of Hermes (Pausanias, vii. 22, 2). 
Pausanias mentions several pillar-shaped and cone-shaped statues of deities 
(ii. 9 ; viii. 48 ; lx. 24, etc.). The Lapides qui divi dicuntur were found 
at Laodicea in Syria (Lamprid. Heliogab. 7, quoted by Lenormant, Lettres 
Assyr., ii. p. 228). Sanchoniathon speaks of Ba:rvAca NOouvs éuddxous, or 
‘ living stones ’ in Phoenicia. 
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It used to be the practice to place offerings on the top of the 
Markulim (Abodah Sara, iv. 2), and no doubt also on any trili- 
thon placed before it. We see that this custom still existed in 
Palestine, therefore, in the time of Rabbi Ishmael, a contemporary 
of Akiba, or about 135 a.p. In the same connection it may be 
mentioned that at Kermario in Brittany a dolmen is accompanied 
not by one stone, but by an alignment of menhirs. 

I have employed the word dolmen as used in Brittany, being 
that most commonly applied to the great structures with a flat 
coverstone and two or more stones supporting it, to which the 
name cromlech is also popularly applied in Scotland. These 
dolmens are not very common in either England or Scotland, 
and the great fields of such remains found in Algiers seem to 
present more examples than hitherto known elsewhere, although 
these are probably rivalled by the newly found centres beyond 
Jordan. 

It is evident that such a structure may have belonged to more 
than one class, and have had more than one use—as a tomb, as 
a table, or in the larger specimens as a dwelling.* When the 
stones are covered by a mound, it is usually certain that they 
formed a tomb, sepulchral remains having been discovered in 
such dolmens, which are indeed only very large cists. At 
Karleby, in 1874, a covered dolmen with three chambers was ex- 
plored, and sixty skeletons were found (according to Du Chaillu) 
with arrow heads and spear points of flint and bronze. Thus, 
whether originally erected as a tomb or not, it was at any rate 
so used by some early people. Sir John Lubbock has suggested 
that some of these structures may be dwellings converted into 
tombs by a covering mound, according to a custom still traceable 
among some savage tribes; but others were clearly tribal ceme- 
teries constructed in the waste lands far from the early villages. 

Among the most instructive discoveries made with respect to 
such sepulchral chambers must be reckoned the excavations by 
Dr. Lukis in Guernsey. The museum containing the results I 
was recently allowed, through the courtesy of Captain Lukis, to 





* Dolmens have been both inhabited by human beings and also used as 
pigstyes. 
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examine. These monuments, called ‘altars’ by the inhabitants, 
(e.g. Autel du Tus, or ‘God’s altar,’ in the N.E. corner of the 
island) are cemeteries in which were buried bodies and bones, 
some of which had been burned on seaweed fires. Both sexes 
and all ages, from child to aged man, are represented. In one 
cemetery above 300 bodies were found, and it does not appear 
that in these cases, as in India, human sacrifices of slaves ac- 
count for the number.* Well finished celts, pottery, handmade 
by the islanders themselves, and other objects of interest were re- 
covered. The Guernsey race was unacquainted with metal, and 
the pottery seems earlier than that from Arbor Lowe in our own 
island. It resembles that from the Breton dolmens, and is much 
less advanced than the Irish pottery from similar monuments. 
The jars contained originally fish, beef bones, limpets, and other 
food for the manes. The race, as represented by the skeleton, 
was of medium height, sturdy, with a long and very flat head, 
somewhat of the Scandinavian type. Some skeletons in Guern- 
sey were found buried in contracted attitudes, as at Axevalla.in 
Westergothland, or in Wiltshire, a custom which survived very 
late in India, but which in Europe occurs among peoples unac- 
quainted with metal as a rule. 

The Guernsey dolmens resemble those of Brittany and of the 
other Channel Islands. In Jersey one presents a round chamber 
with partitions. One of the so-called ‘altars’ is in the church 
yard of the Vale Church at Guernsey, and this connection of 
ancient rude stone monuments with churches is very com- 
mon. The Guernsey race—possibly Celtic—had attained 
to no very high condition of culture, and the shape 





* At Jewurji in Western India, Col. Meadows Taylor found an ancient 
grave covered with a mound, containing two bodies laid on their faces. 
Above were numerous skeletons thrown into the pit, representing either a 
hasty subsequent burial or the bodies of slaves slain to accompany their 
buried masters. In some cases heads alone were found, supposed to mark 
human sacrifices or slain enemies, accompanying. the regular interment 
(Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monwments, p. 471). At Crookstone hill an 
interred body is found in a barrow, with burned bones of a second human 
being—perhaps indicating Suttee of the widow (Lubbock’s Prehistoric 
Times, p. 142). 
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of the head is far from intellectual. Yet they probably had 
corn, and they could catch fish, and kept cattle. Their villages 
were probably of wood and thatch huts. They seem to have been 
able to spin, and their stone weapons, whether, as seems usually 
probable, made on the spot, or perhaps, in other cases, brought 
from the mainland, were of great beauty. They used flint 
arrows, and a peculiar kind of pickaxe of polished stone. It 
should be remembered, in striving to estimate the date of these 
remains, that Phoenician civilization—the first to touch our coast 
—did not reach Britain till about 400 or 500 B.c. The Stones 
of Stennis have been thought, by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Fer- 
gusson, to belong to later Norse times, and the Guernsey race 
seems to claim affinity with the Norse, whose native land presents 
so many similar monuments, and even with the famous and yet 
earlier flat-leaded barbarians of the North of Europe. 

These sepulchral chambers under mounds present little in 
common, however, with the erections described in Palestine. 
Probably the whole subject of rude stone monuments has been 
obscured by the attempt to find a single explanation which should 
account for them all, and a single race and period to which they 
should be attributed. The more we learn the more clearly do we 
perceive that rude stone structures are of very various ages, that 
they were erected for various purposes by different races, and 
that these races belonged to various stages of civilisation, though 
all of them appear to have been illiterate. 

Nothing is more indestructible than an earthen mound, and to 
suppose that all dolmens were once so covered is impossible. In 
India as in Palestine, many specimens erected on hard rock exist, 
where earth is not to be obtained ; and where—as in Moab—we 
find a row of dolmens almost touching each other, it would not 
be possible so to cover them. The Moab examples were carefully 
studied from the point of view of their being possibly sepulchral, 
but not a single indication of such use was discovered. Indeed 
it is not clear that the people who erected them buried the dead, 
for like the Akkadians and other early Turanians of Western 
Asia, they may have burned them. The wild tribes of India (as 
Fergusson notes) make diminutive dolmen boxes of stone, con- 
taining a small stone representing, or inhabited by, the spirit of 
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a deceased ancestor; but Meadows Taylor (Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay Branch, Journal, January, 1853, p. 350,) says that most 
of the dolmens known to him were erected on bare rock and had 
no funeral ‘deposit. In Arcot, on the other hand, a dolmen thought 
to be a tomb has been found.* In Gilead some ashes are said to 
have been found under a dolmen, but the account given is insufh- 
cient to lead to any conclusion. Not only was nothing of the 
kind found in Moab, but there are also a large number of exam- 
ples so small, or so low above the rock, that no corpse could be 
placed under them. In fact the majority are too small for 
dwellings or tombs, and though I was able to stand upright in- 
side the best examples, not one was as large as our English 
example of Kitts Kotty House which I examined in 1884. 

It seems to me clear that whatever the Moabite dolmens may 
have been they were not used as tombs; nor have I been able to 
find evidence of any ‘free-standing’ dolmen which has been 
proved to be atomb, ‘Those under mounds have sometimes air 
passages leading out on the south side of the tumulus which ap- 
pear to have been left to allow for egress and ingress for the 
spirit of the dead. It would not be impossible that the free 
dolmens served for burning the dead, whose spirits afterwards 
might haunt the spot—which would account for their being 
called ‘vhoul’s houses’ by the Arabs, but I cannot cite any fact 
in support of this suggestion. 

Some of the Moab dolmens consisted of three stones, some had 
four or more slabs to support the table. In many cases these 
were arranged to form a four sided structure, like a great box or 
chamber; in a few cases there was also a flat floorstone within. 
On the other hand many were only demi-dolmens, as already 
described, on a hillside, with one stone supporting the table. In 
the Jordan valley and in Bashan, they occur raised on a little 
platform, and surrounded by stones ranged in a circle, recalling 
the Algerian dolmens, which stand on platforms with regular 





*J. H. Rivett Carnac, Archeological Notes, 1879, mentions a small 
kistvaen including an erect stone or Mahadeo raised on an ancient tumulus, 
but itself modern. Outside this was a single menhir with a cup hollow in 
the side. 
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steps. In Brittany dolmens on mounds are known ; and dolmens 
are known in Europe both in the middle and also on the circum- 
ference of circles. 

Some of the Jordan valley and Bashan dolmens, which have 
the box form, have a hole through one of the end stones. Mr. 
(Juy Lestrange measured some of these holes and found them 
two feet in diameter. I did not discover an example in Moab, 
but Irby and Mangles describe them near the Jabbok, and this 
peculiarity is also known in India. Mr. Fergusson speaks 
of some of the Khassia dolmens as containing ashes and 
bones, being box shaped, with a hole in the end stone. The 
Khassia trilithons, on the other hand, had nothing in or under 
them. Holed dolmens are also common in France, but in this 
connection we must not forget the peasant practice of crawling 
through dolmens mentioned by Borlase. Forbes Leslie speaks of 
the ‘old wife’s lift’ at Craig Madden, in Stirlingshire, where 
women, fearing to die childless, crawled through under a table 
stone. It is also to be noted that children and sick persons haye 
been laid on dolmens to heal them. Two of the dolmens in 
Galilee bear names, as above noted, which suggest similar 
practices, one being the ‘stone of blood,’ and the other the 
‘stone of pregnancy.’ 

It was quite clear from the numerous examples in Moab that 
the ratio entis of the structure was the tablestone. In France 
we have a table-stone measuring 38 feet by 14 feet. The largest 
measured in Gilead (at Amman) was 13 feet by 11 feet, and in 
Moab I found diminutive specimens only 3 feet square and 2 feet 
above the ground. The large specimen at Ammén was very in- 
teresting, because of its system of cup-hollows and ducts in the 
capstone, and of these cup-hollows I found other examples (with 
or without ducts) both in capstones, and in one case in the floor- 
stone, and occasionally on the bare rock beside the dolmen. I 
observed also that in the majority of the dolmens the capstone 
was slightly tilted, evidently by design, for in some cases a small 
stone was inserted to scotch it up. It seemed to me clear, there- 
fore, that libations of some kind must have been poured upon the 
stones in former ages. 

Of the cup hollows I made measurement, with sketches of the 
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ducts which connect them. The hollows are usually rough, but 
in some instances carefully shaped. None of the rings which are 
known, in Britain, surrounding cups in rocks, occur in Moab, 
nor are the cups arranged in circles like those recently found on 
rocks in Argyleshire* and elsewherein Scotland. Borlase writingin 
1769, mentions cups (one 6 inches deep and 18 inches across) on 
rocks in Cornwall, with channels 2 inches wide, and other cups 
and ducts in the Scilly Islands. He also describes a dolmen 
(Essays on Antiquities of Cornwall, Plate xiii.) covered with 
small basins, and with two larger ones connected. This table- 
stone was 33 feet by 18 feet, and he also describes cup-hollows 
on Logan or Rocking Stones. Du Chaillu found a freestanding 





* See Scottish News, November 3, 1886. Mr. F. R. Coles in 1887 kindly 
sent me an account of arock on which were 250 cups arranged in concentric 
circular form. Some described by Sir H. Maxwell were found by clearing 
away moss and turf above the rock. Cup hollows on flat surfaces must 
evidently be distinguished from those on vertical stones. In the latter 
cases they seem to be often ornamental (as at Malta the Hagiar Kem is 
adorned with dotted markings). Some such cuttings often adorn the edge 
of a stone, and in many cases more elaborate adornment with circles and 
spirals occurs in late examples. The Rev. E. B. Savage sent me in 1886 
a photograph of a curious stone from the Isle of Man, which has three cups 
on one side and nine on the other: beneath the nine (if the stone were 
erect) was a much larger and very well shaped basin in the side. In Indian 
examples one hollow is in like manner often larger than the rest, which are 
of onesize. Sir. J. Simpson’s monograph on the subject has been compared 
with the Indian examples of cup markings and rings by J. H. Rivett Carnac 
(Rl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal Reprint, 1879). Both in Scotland and on mono- 
liths in India (as in the Isle of Man and elsewhere) the cups are on vertical 
surfaces. The Indian examples are very regularly arranged in rows. The 
peculiar rings, with a duct leading away from the circle, also occur in 
India where they are connected with the lingam and yoni of Hindu ritual. 
The circle surrounded a little erect stone, and held the libation poured on 
the stone. This was the poor man’s substitute for the more elaborate 
Mahadeo of the rich. The circle and groove are chalked on stones in India 
by those who take part in wedding processions. The great antiquity of 
these marks seems indicated by their being common to the Indian and 
Scottish peasantry. Near Heshbon I found a large detached boulder, the 
top of which was covered all over with good sized cup hollows. [See 
Memoirs of Survey of Eastern Palestine, Vol. I., under ’Ain Hesban.] In 
Norway cup hollows are said to be still used for making offerings to the 
spirits of the dead, such as lard, honey and butter. 
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dolmen at Fasmorup in Skane, with cup-hollows in the table- 
stone. He shews eight or nine, and they were about two inches 
across. 

There appears little reason to doubt that such cup-hollows on 
flat surfaces are connected with libations of some sort, poured on 
the rocks or on the tablestones of dolmens, and, as we have above 
noted, also over menhirs. Dolmens are intimately connected 
with ancient superstitions, and in Ireland are called ‘beds of 
Grain ’—the Celtic name of the sun (Apollo Granno). We must 
not forget the Greek example at the temple of Demeter in 
Arcadia, called the Petroma, a dolmen by which men swore oaths, 
and under which a sacred volume was kept. In Cyprus there is 
a dolmen enclosed in a Moslem sacred place, and examples of 
dolmens in churches occur in Spain. The Arabs in Moab still 
erect little trilithons, three feet high, on the west side of circles 
built round the tombs of their Sheikhs, and on these little altars 
they place offerings to the dead—beads, coins, blue crockery, 
iron knife blades, and berries or pebbles, often apparently mere 
records of a visit to the spot. 

The point which appears to me most instructive in the 
Syrian examples is their great number at any one centre. In 
England we find them singly, but in Moab I have seen a line 
of 20 or 30, in some cases nearly touching each other. In one 
instance a dolmen at El Mareighat occurs at the edge of the 
great circle of menhirs about to be described, but as a rule 
they are in groups with no other remains. We have 
seen that many are only small stone tables: that others 
bear evidence of libations poured over them: that such 
trilithons were used in Palestine in the 2nd century, 
A.D., as altars; and that everywhere dolmens are con- 
nected with superstitious rites. It appears to me therefore 
probable that many at least of these freestanding trilithons are 
to be regarded as sacrificial structures, nor does their great 
number at one site contradict this, since numerous altars on 
one spot are noticed in the Old Testament (Numbers xxiii. 1 ; 
Hosea xii. 11).. On Mount Nebo itself, where Balak is related 
to have erected altars, we found several dolmens; and the 
site of Wady Jideid where they are very numerous is probably 
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the ancient Bamoth Baal or ‘ high places of Baal.’ As regards 
this word, the Hebrew i133 is compared by Gesenius with the 
Greek (Non Aryan) word fwxés a sepulchral or other mound or 
altar (cf. Iliad viii. 441, Odys. viii. 10). The Hebrew word is 
used both for a holy place and also for a tombstone (Jer. iii. 
31, Ezek. xliii. 7). In the inscription on the Moabite Stone 
the same word is used (line 3) to signify the stone itself—a 
round-headed stele like a modern tombstone. It appears there- 
fore that we may render Bamoth Baal, ‘the monuments of 
Baal, and that the existing monuments on the site may be 
those intended by the name. 

A circle, being easy to describe with a string and central 
peg, is one of the earliest architectural forms. Clearly a circle 
may be used for many purposes. Huts were built round, long 
before the quadrangle was found more convenient. Circles of 
earth (peculiar almost to the British Isles) are well known to 
have been used as meeting places—Motes for Things.* Circles 
have surrounded tombs, and are still rudely built up with dry 
stone walls, by the Arabs, round the graves of important 
persons, the interior of such circles being sanctuaries. A recent 
writer in the Archeological Review, speaks of ‘ hut circles’ in 
the Jordan Valley, but I am unaware of any such case; the 
only circles which I know in that region being one round a 
menhir, and a few round dolmens. These do not resemble hut 
circles. The circles really ancient and important which we 
explored in Moab were all on the hills, and were much too 
large to have been hut circles, whatever else they may have 
been. 





*Compare Iliad, xviii, Odys. viii. A court was held in 1349 at the 
standing stones of Rane, and in 1380 at the stones of Rath (Forbes Leslie, 
i. p. 229). Fergusson notes that no sepulchral remains have been found 
inside the circles of Stonehenge and Avebury however many barrows exist 
near them. The magic circle plays a prominent part in Oriental demon- 
ology. The Syrian Arabs have a practice of ordeal, by standing in a circle 
drawn round an ant hill, and swearing innocence ‘in the circle of Solomon 
son of David.’ In some cases later interments in circles have occurred (as 
at Nagpur, where a fakir was buried in the middle of an ancient circle— 
J. H. Rivett Carnac, Arch. Notes, 1879). Charlemagne forbade burial ad 
tumulos paganorum (cf. Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 156.) 
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No one acquainted with oriental antiquity will doubt that 
circular enclosures were also used as sacred places, where 
sacrifices were offered, and which were perambulated by the 
worshippers. Near the first cataract the Arabs of the Soudan 
are said* to worship in circles of stone 4 or 5 feet high on hill 
tops ; and remains of such a circle are still left at the entrance 
to the ‘Eleusinian Way,’ (Dodwell, Tour in Greece IL., p. 172). 
The Dekhan circles in India, with a single stone outside to the 
south-west, are still the scene of local sacrifices. It appears 
indeed,f that sacrifices were offered at the circle at Dingwall 
as late as 1656 A.D., with libations of milk. In Palestine we 
have a famous historic instance of a circle of twelve stones at 
Gilgal—a word meaning ‘circle ’—which was the meeting 
place ot Israel, and a centre of worship and sacrifice (Judges 
iil. 19; Hosea iv. 15, ix. 15; Amos v. 5). There were a good 
many places of this name in other parts of the country, the 
word generally surviving to the present day as jiljilieh. An- 
other Hebrew word tor such enclosures was Hazor, which in 
Arabic becomes Hadr, and not only does this term often occur 
geographically, but one of the huge circles found in Moab is 
called el Hadr, or ‘ the enclosure.’ 

One of the most interesting points concerning the English 
stone circles, is that investigated by Mr. A. L. Lewis—namely, 
the existence (as in the Indian circles of the Dekhan) of a 
single stone outside the circle. In England it is most fre- 
quently on the north-east, and at Stonehenge it is in the exact 
line of the solstitial rising of the summer sun. At Roll Rich 
the ‘ Kingstone’ answers to the ‘ Friar’s Heel’ at Stonehenge, 
at Stanton Drew ‘ Hauteville’s Quoit’ is N. E. of the great 
circle. Similar stones on the north-east occur at Dance Maen 
in Cornwall, and at Gidleigh in Devon ;{ and there seems no 
valid objection to the view that stones so placed mark ancient 
rough observations of the seasons, which before the construc- 





* Academy, 18th Nov., 1876. 

+ Forbes Leslie, I. p. 225. 

tJowrnal, Anthropological Institute, Nov. 1882. See also Carnac, 
Archeological Notes. He gives an instance of an Indian circle with a 
monolith 80 feet to the south-west outside, 
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tion of calendars must have been of high importance to both 
pastoral and agricultural tribes of rude races. 

In some cases dolmens occupy the centre or occur on the 
edge of the circle. At Arbor Lowe we have acentral dolmen, 
as well as in the Stennis circle; but we have already seen that 
it is by no means proved that such circles are sepulchral, 
because of the presence of the dolmen. 

The circles found in Moab recall those tound by Palgrave in 
Arabia, and some noted by Prof. Palmer in the Sinaitic desert. 
Some of his examples seem, however, to have been ordinary 
modern Arab circles round tombs. The most remarkable in- 
stance in Moab was that at el Mareighat, on the high ground 
north of the Zerka MAain (the ancient Callirhoé), which may 
now be described. 

There seems no particular reason for the selection of the site 
at el Mareighat, except that there is a fine stream in the valley 
below.* There is no extensive view: for the small flat area, 
is surrounded by spurs of higher ground. A stony knoll rises 
from the flat ground, and on its summit are three menhirs on 
bare rock, the longest about six feet high. They are towards 
the south side of a small circle, about 50 feet in diameter, of 
stones two or three feet high on the knoll. There are traces 
of a larger surrounding circle of similar erect stones at the foot 
of the knoll, the western half being clearly defined, with a 
diameter of about three hundred yards; and just outside this 
on the north-west is a dolmen facing towards the central point 
on the knoll. On the south about a dozen menhirs three or 
four feet high are raised irregularly—probably votive stones 
raised by those visiting the circle, and immediately east of the 
knoll is a regular alignment of rows thirty feet apart, 





*I do not know if in England any particular connection between rude 
stone monuments and streams has been noticed. Stonehenge is near a 
river, but a British village could not well be supplied with water in other 
parts of the downs. ‘Kitts Cotty house’ and the circle of ‘ Countless 
Stones’ near it, are close to the historic ford uf the Medway, but in England 
water is not as scarce as in Palestine. The Breton Menhirs are said to go 
down to the stream tv drink, and ‘ rain making’ is connected with the 
Water Cross in the Western Isles. The monuments were, however, pro- 
bably erected at inhabited settlements, and therefore near water. 
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running north and south. Further east for about fifty feet is 
another long alignment. The surrounding knolls are covered 
with dolmens, the number of which I estimated to be about 
150 in all. I made measured drawings of five of the best 
specimens, with capstones from 9 to 13 feet long, raised about 
34 feet above the ground—measuring under the stone. ‘There 
is a fine menhir, hewn with a rounded top, about a mile to the 
east, called Hajr el Mansib, or ‘the erected stone,’ but the 
other menhirs are not hewn and are of smaller size. 

This monument is unique in the region explored, but further 
north, at Minyeh, is a group of seven circles, each with a 
cubical block in the centre, and sometimes with a rude en- 
closure on the east side. The best preserved specimen was 
photographed : the interior diameter of the circle is here 18 
feet. 

Another kind of circle, of which five examples were found, 
is an enclosure made by a drystone wall. One example at 
Hadanieh is 250 feet across, the walls 40 feet thick and 5 feet 
high. The Survey Camp was erected inside it. There is a 
copious spring below the ledge on which it is constructed. 

North of the same valley, on the south slope of Mount Nebo, 
Capt. Mantell found a similar circle 100 feet in diameter, with 
walls 12 feet thick; and he discovered others as large almost 
as that at Hadanieh. 

Canon Tristram saw seven or eight similar circles east of 
Kerak, about the same size, and whatever their use or origin 
they are certainly works of considerable magnitude. The 
Mareighat remains, however, belong to another class, and 
probably served another purpose, being most like the sacred 
circles of the hill tribes in India. 

Cairns are very common in Syria, and are of all sizes. They 
are erected to mark boundaries, to cover the dead, and some- 
times as memorials of an event. It is curious, however, to note 
that they are also at times connected with superstition. In 
India cairns have been formed by the practice of throwing a 
stone at the sacred lingam, as a memorial of a visit ; and so in 
Palestine the Jews pile stones in the tomb of Simon the Just ; 
and they also throw stones at the so-called ‘ tomb of Absalom’ 
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(which dates only from the Greek period) as a malediction. 
At Mecca also stone throwing at the devil is one of the practices 
of the Haj. Maimonides, the famous Rabbinical commentator, 
says that Markulim was worshipped by throwing a little stone 
at his image; and Jerome understands the same practice to be 
mentioned in the Bible (Prov. xxvi. 8).* Stone throwing was 
also a Greek rite (Pausan. II. 32, 3) ; and at Foulis, in Perth- 
shire, a cairn of large size surrounds a columnar stone.t So 
also at Mizpeh, Jacob’s followers erected a cairn in connection 
with a menhir (Gen. xxxi. 46) as a memorial of a treaty. 
Very large cairns were found in Moab. 

The dise stones found in Moab are perhaps of later age, for 
they are well hewn to shape. They are certainly not mill- 
stones, being much too large for such purpose. One lying flat 
in the Jordan Valley is called ‘the dish of Abu Zeid,’ and is 
114 feet in diameter and 34 feet thick. Abu Zeid is said to 
have cut up a camel on it. Another standing on end at Kefeir 
Abu Bedd is 94 feet in diameter, 1 foot 4 inches thick ; a third 
at el Kulejiych is 6 feet in diameter and has no hole in the 
centre. The mill stones used in Palestine are generally not 
more than 3 feet in diameter. I am informed that in India 
such round stone tables occur, and are used for cutting up 
sacrifices. The Arabs before Muhammad also venerated a 
stone called Habhah, on which camels used to be cut up as a 
sacrifice. 

I have mentioned in connection with the rude stone monu- 
ments of Syria the mounds which are so common in all parts 
of the country, called Tells and evidently of great antiquity. 
Those which Sir C. Warren excavated at Jericho proved to be 
solid, without any cist or sepulchral chamber. They consisted 
of sun dried bricks, and are of the same character with those 
on which the palaces of Nineveh were erected. They appear 





* The words 7WIVI2 tIN VSD are rendered in the Vulgate ‘ Sicut 
qui mittit lapidem in acervum mercurii.’ Compare the ’Epyaios Adgos (Odys., 
xvi., 471). Len., Lettres Assyr., II., p. 326. 

+ Wilson’s Archeology of Scotland, p. 59. 

t Abu Zeid is one of the heroes of Arab legend and poetry. 
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to be artificial hillocks on which ancient towns and citadels 
were built, but in no case have rude stone monuments been 
found on such mounds in Syria, though in Brittany we have 
cases of menhirs and dolmens on the tops of mounds. The 
barrows and small sepulchral mounds of our own country have 
no counterpart in Syria, where tombs were usually hewn in the 
rock until comparatively recent times. 

Although the round-headed Turanian race to which we may 
perhaps attribute the monuments of Syria, found its way to 
Europe, and is still represented in speech, if not in physical 
type, by the Basque and Hungarians, yet in the north of 
Europe we have no remains of their languages. There was an 
early round-headed type in central Europe, to which the Saxons 
appear to have belonged, but the earliest inhabitants of England 
were long-headed, and the Celts, according to the researches 
of sober scholars, were members of the same long-headed 
Aryan family. Whether Celts or Norse, the dolmen builders of 
the west of Europe appear, therefore, to have been of different 
race to those who erected the Syrian monuments, and there is 

‘no distinct evidence that the sepulchral chambers of Europe 
are of the same origin with the free dolmens of Syria. 

In the vicinity of Jerusalem (near Almit) there are curious 
sepulchral chambers built up with dry stone walls, and called 
by the peasantry ‘Amalekite graves,’ or ‘graves of the children 
of Israel,’ which bear on a smaller scale some resemblance to 
the ‘fairy grottoes’ of Brittany and the Channel Islands, which 
were sepulchral and covered with turf and with earthen 
mounds; but in studying so difficult a subject it is, as has per- 
haps been sufficiently shewn in this paper, most unsafe to 
attempt, by a single theory, to account for the reasons which 
led primitive mankind to pile up the great structures which 
have survived the assaults of time in so many regions of Asia 
and of Europe. 

C. R. Conver. 
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Art. II]—THE PEOPLES OF ANCIENT SCOTLAND. 
Being the Fourth Rhind Lecture. 


r this lecture it is proposed to make an attempt to under- 

stand the position of the chief peoples beyond the Forth 
at the dawn of the history of this country, and to follow that 
down sketchily to the organization of the kingdom of Alban. 
This last part of the task is not undertaken for its own sake, 
or for the sake of writing on the history of Scotland, which 
has been so ably handled by Dr. Skene and other historians, of 
whom you are justly proud, but for the sake of obtaining a 
comprehensive view of the facts which that history offers as 
the means of elucidating the previous state of things. The 
initial difficulty is to discover just a few fixed points for our 
triangulation so to say. This is especially hard to do on the 
ground of history, so I would try first the geography of the 
country; and here we obtain as our data the situation of the 
river Clyde and the Firth of Forth, then that of the Grampian 
Mountains and the Mounth or the high lands, extending across 
the country from Ben Nevis towards Aberdeen. Coming 
now more to historical data, one may mention, as a fairly well- 
defined fact, the position of the Roman vallum between the 
Firth of Forth and the Clyde, coinciding probably with the 
line of forts erected there by Agricola in the year 81; and it 
is probably the construction of this vallum that is to be 
understood by the statements relative to Severus building a 
wall across the island. In the next place may be mentioned 
as fairly certain that Ptolemy’s Dumnonii extended from the 
coast of Ayrshire and the Firth of Clyde across the rivers 
Clyde and Forth to the vicinity of the Earn, two of the towns 
which he ascribes to them being situated beyond the Forth, 
namely, Alauna, supposed to be at Ardoch, or somewhere 
nearer to the Allan; and Victoria, further on in the direction 
of the Tay. Add to this that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Dumnonii were a Brythonic people of the P group, 
like the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Bretons, as well as the 
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ancient Gauls, and not a Goidelic people of the Q group, like 
the Goidels of Erinn, Man, and Scotland. To be more accurate, 
let us only say that the ruling classes among the Dumnonii 
were Brythonic, leaving the descent of the bulk of the people 
a matter of uncertainty. Then, lastly, there remains, from a 
previous attempt of mine to fix a few points in this early 
history, the indubitable fact of the virtual identity of the name 
of the Verturiones of Ammianus Marcellinus with that of the 
province of Fortrenn, which approximately consisted of 
Menteith and Strathearn. 

The extensive tract of country, whose boundaries are suffi- 
ciently indicated by a meution of the Roman Rampart, the 
Grampians and the Mounth, is a fairly well-defined one, and it 
proved the theatre, so to say, of the principal acts in the history 
of the kingdom of Alban. Now, of the seven eponymous sons 
of Cruithne mentioned in a previous lecture, three have their 
local habitation and their name in this region, to wit, Fortrenn, 
‘ib, whose name echoes that of Fife, and Circinn, whose name 
forms part of that of the Mearns in its Goidelic form of Mag 
Circinn, the Plain of Circinn or Girg. Without the qualifi- 
cation introduced by the word mag, ‘a plain or field,’ Circinn 
may be interpreted territorially to have meant the tract consist- 


ing of Angus and the Mearns. At any rate this agrees with | 


the 12th century tract, enumerating the provinces as the result 
of dividing Scotland between seven brothers, the sons, doubt- 
less, of Cruithne; but in the tract each province is sub-divided, 
and Circinn gives place to Enegus cum Moerne. Similarly, 
instead of Fib we have Fif cum Fothreve, which, by thus sup- 
plementing Fife, extended the province to the vicinity of 
Stirling, the Ochils, and Abernethy. The treatment of For- 
trenn is the same, except that the name Fortrenn disappears, 
to wit, in favour of Stradeern cum Meneted.. The same tract 
also gives a list of the seven provinces or kingdoms, as 
it calls them, without reference to the seven brothers 
but by defining them mostly according to their geo- 
graphical boundaries. In the Cisgrampian region which 
concerns us now, this latter list, like the previous one, 
places three realms: the first is an inland tract from the 
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Forth to the Tay, evidently including Fortrenn; the second 
begins from Athran, that is to say Athrie, near Stirling, 
and takes in the bends of the coast as far as Hilef, supposed to 
be the river Isla; but the Liff has also been suggested, which 
flows into the Tay where Perthshire and Forfarshire meet on 
the Firth of Tay. In either case, therefore, this kingdom 
would comprise not only Fif cum Fothreve but also possibly a 
part of Gowrie. The third kingdom in this region extended 
from the Hilef to the Dee, so that it took in Enegus cum Moerne 
or the modern counties of Forfar and Kincardine. Putting 
aside the subdivision it will be seen that these arrangements 
agree in dividing Cisgrampian Alban into three regions, 
but that they show a difference real or apparent with re- 
gard to the north-eastern boundary of the middle realm. 

If you will for a moment turn to Ptolemy’s Geography, 
you will find that he assigned only two peoples to this Cis- 
grampian country, namely, the Dumnonii, whose northern 
territories came within it, and another people called the Verni- 
cones, to whom he gives only one town, namely, Orrea, which 
is perhaps to be sought somewhere near the confluence of the 
Orr or Ore Water with the Leven in Fifeshire ; but the terri- 
tory of the Vernicones must have extended north towards the 
mountains as Ptolemy makes it conterminous with the land of 
the Vacomagi to the north-east of the Dumnonii. It is this 
dominion of the Vernicones with Gowrie carved partly out of 
it, and partly perhaps out of the land of the Dumnonii, that 
seems to have yielded the two proviuces of Fif cum Fothreve, 
and Enegus cum Moerne. It will have been noticed that the 
Vernicones in Ptolemy’s Geography contrast very strikingly, as 
possessed of only a single town, with the Dumnonii who had no 
less than six, and they may be presumed to have been of a dif- 
ferent race. This-is countenanced by the fact that neither Orr 
nor Fife seems to be a word of Celtic origin. There is some difti- 
culty about the exact form of the name of the Vernicones in 
the manuscripts of Ptolemy, but assuming Vernicones to be the 
correct one, it would have to be regarded, it seems to me, asa 
name given them by their Brythonic neighbours: in modern 
Welsh it would sound Gwern-gwn, and mean the ‘ Hounds of 
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the Marshes,’ or ‘Marsh-dogs.’ In that case it may be supposed 
to have had reference to the dog totem of some of the non- 
Aryan aborigines, and to imply by antithesis that there were 
other dog-peoples known to the Celts of Britain, which is not 
improbable, as I have already tried to show. 

As to the relative position of the Vernicones, the fact of the 
whole of the Cisgrampian region being represented by the 
Brythonic people of the Dumnonii under various names, such 
as Meate and Verturiones, goes to show that the Vernicones 
were overshadowed by them: in fact the latter may be sup- 
posed to have been for a time at any rate reduced to the posi- 
tion of a subject race, regarded either as a sort of a client state 
dependent on the Meatz, or else ruled by adventurers gone 
forth from among the Meate to make conquests of their own 
among their non-Aryan neighbours. It is important, however, 
to bear in mind that the Vernicones seem to have, as a people, 
remained non-Celtic until they came under the influence of 
Goidelic institutions and language, and it is especially necessary 
to remember this antagonism of race between Brython and 
Vernicon, when one comes to consider the difficult question, 
how the central region about the Tay came to be Goidelic. 
Ptolemy wrote about the year 125 A.D., from information 
dated probably some years earlier; but one may contrast the 
number of his tribes with the appearance at the opening of the 
third century of the same tribes under two names alone for the 
whole of the North, namely, Meeate and Caledonii. Here the 
single name of the Mzatz takes the place of the two names of 
Ptolemy’s northern Dumnonii and the Vernicones. The 
Meat were threatening the Roman province we are told, and 
the Caledonii were preparing to help them in spite, as it is said, 
of promises made by them to the contrary. In the Meate we 
have in all probability the leading people of Cisgrampian 
Alban—the Verturiones of Ammianus—and their clients or 
allies. For Dio Cassius, abridged by Xiphilinus, gives his 
readers to understand, that they were tribes who lived in 
the district adjoining the Roman Rampart, and that they in- 
habited the plains and marshes of the country. 

This describes, with some apprvach to precision, the home 
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of the northern Dumnonii, if you include that of the 
Pictish peoples overshadowed by them. As to the Caledonii, 
we are told that they lived beyond the Mezate, a description 
which, while it requires no comment, suggests one good reason 
why they, in this instance, followed the lead of the Meate; 
but the latter were probably more advanced in the art of war, 
for the reason, if for no other, that their land bordered on the 
Roman province, and their name seems to claim for them the 
attribute of boldness and daring par excellence: it has the ap- 
pearance of being a Brythonic word of the same origin as the 
Welsh word meiddio, ‘to dare.”* At any rate, it is with them 
and not with the Caledonii that the Roman governor, Virius 
Lupus, had to treat; for failing to obtain the reinforcements 
which he wanted, he had to purchase peace ata great price 
from the Meate. A few years later the natives of the North 
brought upon themselves the great campaign of Severus in 
208, one of the results of which was that they had to give up a 
considerable tract of country to be garrisoned by Roman 
soldiers. It was probably the country between the Clyde- 
Forth Rampart and the river Tay. This is supposed to be 
attested by the remains of strong stations, which historians are 
inclined to ascribe to the Romans—one, for instance, at Fort- 
ingall, not far from where the Tay issues from the lake of the 
same name; another at Fendoch, on the Almond, where that 
river emerges from the Grampians; and a third at Ardoch, 
where the remains in question are, as I am told, to be dis- 
tinguished from what has sometimes been taken for Agricola’s 
camp. 

In fact, we learn from Tacitus’ account of the campaign, 
which Agricola undertook in the year 80 in the region be- 
yond the Forth, that he afterwards had forts, castella, built 
in it, and that after his victory over Calgacus in the year 
86, he returned through the country of the Boresti, where he 
received hostages. ‘This introduces a name, Boresti, otherwise 
unknown, but the bearers of it were probably a portion of the 
Dumnonii, or some people subject to them between the Tay 





* Or shall we connect it rather with the Welsh maedd-u, ‘to beat’ ? 
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and the Forth. Much the same peoples may be supposed to 
have given hostages, and allowed castella to be built in their 
midst both by Agricola and Severus. These structures of the 
Roman army seem to have formed in the eyes of the North- 
erners such a remarkable feature of the district that they gave 
rise to a new name for it. At any rate, the designation, Ver- 
turiones, under which the Meat appear later, admits of being 
best explained with reference to these military works. This 
name Verturiones appears first in the pages of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, referring to the events of the year 364, in which 
the northern inhabitants of Britain made a determined attack 
on the Roman Province. Their onslaught was for a time 
stemmed by the arrival of Theodosius in 369, and one of the 
results of his victories in the North was that he caused the 
castella of Agricola and Severus to be re-occupied as a pro- 
tection against the future inroads of the tribes beyond the 
province. At any rate, this would seem to be a fair inference 
from the words of Claudian, when he glorifies Theodosius as— 


‘ Ile Caledoniis posuit qui castra pruinis.’ 


Be that as it may, the inhabitants of the North, collectively 
and loosely called Picts, without any regard to the Celts 
among them, were then divided into two nations, as we are 
told, namely, the Dicalydonz and the Verturiones. In the 
former race we have a collective term meant to include all the 
inountaineers, while the latter has its echo in the later 
Fortrenn, the inhabitants of which could not all be called Picts, 
except in a sort of geographical sense; and the name Ver- 
turiones was probably in the main geographical, if we 
may judge from the use of Fortrenn as the name of a district, 
with its Brythonic people usually called Fir Fortrenn 
or Men of Fortrenn. But the term Meeate had not been tor- 
gotten in Adamnan’s time, as he calls them by the slightly 
modified forms Miati and Miathi in his life of St. Columba 
written in the last decade of the seventh century and preserved 
in a manuscript which is not later than the early part of the 
eighth. Adamnan there speaks de bello Miatorum which Aidan 
king of the Dalriad Scots was carrying on, and about whose 
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success St. Columba was very anxious. This particular en- 
gagement, fought in the year 596, has been identified with a 
battle known otherwise as Cath Circinn or the Battle of Circinn. 
This tends to shew that it was fought in the district for which 
Circinn, son of Cruithne, was invented as the eponymus, the 
district otherwise described as the kingdom of Enegus cum 
Moerne. Very possibly it was Aidan that first gave Gowrie 
its individual existence, namely, by clearing it of the Mzate, 
that is to say the Brythonic Men of Fortrenn. In any case, 
the allusion to the Battle of Circinn in the course of Aidan’s 
war with the Mzatz forms the first hint admitting of being 
construed into evidence of a Goidelo-Scottic people having 
penetrated into the heart of the Cisgrampian region. Lastly, 
it falls so readily to its place here, that I cannot help regarding 
it as the first recorded event in the series of fierce conflicts of 
which the history of a later age gives us glimpses from time 
to time, as Brython and Scot return to the struggle for supre- 
macy on the banks of the Tay. 

The Brythons, known as Mzate and Verturiones or Men ot 
Fortrenn continued on the whole to have the best of it down 
to the time of Kenneth macAlpin; for previous to his reign 
and the triumph under him in 844 of the Gaelic speaking popu- 
lation, the kingship of the southern Picts was in the power ot 
the Men of Fortrenn for rather more than a century, beginning 
with the ascendency of Angus son of Fergus, in 731, over Goidels 
and Picts. Throughout that period the Men of Fortrenn had 
constantly to maintain their sway by force of arms, so that 
finally when they had received a crushing defeat from the 
Danes in 839, Kenneth macAlpin was able in a short time 
firmly to establish himself and his Scots in power. This was 
the end of the rule of Fortrenn, but it is evident, that, from 
the dawn of northern history down to that time, the Men of 
Fortrenn, whether as such or as Verturiones and Mzata, had 
with a few short interruptions been the most formidable people 
in the Cisgrampian area. They were either lords of the greater 
part of it or at any rate they were more powerful in the long 
run than any other people within it. They were of sufficient 
account for Agricola to have castella built in their country, 
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and for Ptolemy a little later to ascribe several towns to them as 
northern Dumnonii, while Dio gives them as Mzatz the lead 
of the Caledonii in their attacks on the Roman province in 201 
and the succeeding years. Ammianus mentions them as Ver- 
turiones, taking an active part against the Province in 364; 
and towards the end of the sixth century as the Miati of Adam- 
nan they are engaged in a war with antagonists consisting 
probably both of Scots and Picts likewise, and it is some such 
a combination that was destined ultimately to overcome them. 
Nevertheless with some intervals in the time between St. 
Columba and the triumph of Angus son of Fergus, their power 
sufficed to carry the rule of Fortrenn down almost to the 
middle of the ninth century; and during far the greater part 
of the seven centuries and more following the campaigns of 
Agricola in Britain, Cismontane Alban virtually meant the 
Brythons of Fortrenn. They had, however, a formidable foe 
before the Scots were settled on the Tay, and that was the 
Pict or Caledonian who held the strong position of Dunkeld 
and other posts on that river. On the whole, however, the in- 
troduction of a Goidelo-Scottic people to the Tay Valley, is, 
in my opinion, to be interpreted as an admission on the pzrt of 
the Pict that he was unable single-handed to withstand the 
advance of the Brython: in other words the Scot was called 
in to render aid to the Pict before it occurred to the Scot to 
fight for his own hand. 

Thus far the Brythons have mainly occupied us: let us now 
turn our attention to the other peoples of North Britain which 
Tacitus calls Caledonia. That name alone raises the presump- 
tion that the Caledonians were at one time the most important 
people there; but one of the great difficulties of this question 
is that their name has for some reason or other been nowhere 
retained in modern Scotland with the single exception perhaps 
of Dunkeld,* which means the din or fortress of the Caledonians. 
Further, the geography of Ptolemy has difficulties of its own, 





* It is right to say that Mr. Macbain would give us a second instance in 
the latter part of the name of the Perthshire mountain, Schiehallion, the 
Gaelic for which he gives as Sith-Chaillinn. 
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when one comes to examine his account of the northern half 
of Britain. Among other things, his Scotland, instead of run- 
ning north is turned round towards the east, so that what 
should have been its western coast forms its northern 
side, and that its eastern coast looks towards the 
south. Moreover his Ireland as a whole is placed too far 
north, so that his Scotland, had it occupied its proper place, 
would have overlapped a part of his map of Ireland. The 
most probable explanation is, that he had before him three 
maps without meridians or parallels of latitude, a map of 
Southern Britain, a map of Northern Britain and a map of Ire- 
land. The map of Southern Britain reached north as far as 
the Wear and the Solway, for that is the latitude at which he 
goes wrong. As to his map of Ireland, it is necessary to point 
out that its north-east corner seems to include several of the 
islands which are wont to be reckoned with Britain, together 
with parts of what may be suspected to have been corners of 
the mainland of Britain. A mistake of this kind appears also 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, when it places the island called 
Clota in Iverio, that is to say in Ireland. Now that I have 
warned you of this error, which one has to bear in mind when 
making use of Ptolemy’s geography, I may proceed to what 
he had to say of the various tribes of Caledonia. 

Next to the Dumnonii and in a north-westerly direction 
from them, he places a people whom he calls Epidii, and he 
terms the Mull of Cantyre the Epidian Promontory. Add to 
this that an island apears on the north coast of Ireland called 
Kpidium, which is very possibly the Mull of Cantyre detached 
in manipulating the three maps. This suggestion, made by 
Mr. Heury Bradley, is countenanced by the fact that to the 
north-west of it is placed another island called Malleus, which, 
judging from its name, may be presumed to have meant that 
of Mull. These are two out of a group of five islands to which 
the geographer gives in common the name AUbuda, and of 
the remaining three two have no other name than that of 
bude, which may be guessed to have been Islay and Jura. 
The fifth of the group is given the name Rhicina; and this 
may have really belonged to Ireland; its name suggests that 
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of Rathlin, called in Irish Reachrainn. It does not appear 
whether one should suppose the name Afgoda to be in any 
way related to that of Eis. Beyond the Epidians—and pro- 
bably beyond Loch Linnhe—Ptolemy places in succession 
along the coast tribes bearing the names respectively of 
Cerones, Creones, Carnonace, Czreni and Cornavii. These 
last were at the extremity of the island, and appear to have 
been so called from one of its headlands likened tow horn, the 
word for horn being in Welsh and Irish corn. This form of the 
name was Celtic, and Southern Britain had a people between 
the Dee and the Mersey called the Cornavii, and there are such 
other traces of the name as that which survives in the modern 
name of Cornwall; but which headland the Northern Cornavii 
were called after by Ptolemy’s Celtic informants one cannot tell; 
for the north-west and the north-east corners would do equally 
well. 

So there are here several points of great uncertainty in 
the geographer’s precarious outline. Thus nobody knows how 
far towards the north of the island he supposed the Epidii to 
- extend. We are therefore at liberty to say that it may have 
been right up to the northern boundary of the present county 
of Argyle, for ancient landmarks are apt to persist. So one 
makes a guess at the same time at the southern boundary of 
the Cerones, but one is no better off with regard to the 
northern frontier of their land. Some help, however, seems 
offered by the modern topography, as we may perhaps venture 
to regard the name of the Cerones as echoed by the modern 
Carron. In that case it might be concluded that Loch Carron 
opposite Skye was in the country belonging to the Cerones, and 
that the latter extended to Glen Carron and the head of 
Dornoch Firth, into which the Carron Water flows. Along the 
west coast it may have extended to Loch Broom, or possibly 
as far as the southern boundary of the present county of 
Sutherland. You will notice, however, that this crowds the 
other three tribes, the Creones, Carnonace, and Cerini 
together on the west coast of Sutherland. In other words, 
they would have to be considered as very small communities ; 
but a very different explanation is possible, namely, that two 
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or all of these three names may have been merely variant 
readings of a single name. I wish, however, to leave that 
question for a moment in order to return to it from the other 
side. 

After disposing of the western coast the geographer begins 
anew from the country of the Dumnonii, by saying that the 
Caledonians extended from the Lemannonian Gulf to the 
Estuary of the Varar. The former would seem to have been 
a gulf taking its name from the same source as the district 
called Levenach and Anglicized Lennox ; so the gulf may have 
been Loch Long or Loch Fyne, or even Loch Lomond, 
erroneously regarded as a part of the sea. As to the Varar, 
that seems to be exactly what is now Farrar, the name of the 
river which near its mouth is called the Beauly. Above the 
Caledonians, according to Ptolemy, lay the Caledonian Forest, 
that is to say, probably to the west of them, and between them 
and the tribes bordering on the west coast, while to the north 
of the Caledonians comes a people called Decantz, and beyond 
them the Lugi, who bordered on the Cornavii. Above the 
Lugi, that is to say, more inland, he places a people called the 
Smertz, and this completes his map of the tribes on that 
side of the Caledonians. Here our uncertainty is left a 
narrower range than on the west coast ; still it is considerable; 
for, though the Caledonians extended to the Estuary of the 
Varar, as the nearest point touched by them on the seaboard 
in that direction, they may have extended a good deal further 
north and east; in fact it is not improbable that theirs was the 
double peninsula between Beauly and Bonar Bridge at the 
head of Dornoch Firth. Mr. Bradley, if I understand him 
aright, finds reasons for placing Ptolemy’s Decantze beyond 
Dernoch Firth. This means that the eastern aspect of the 
country from the Kyle of Sutherland to the extreme end of 
Caithness was divided between no less than three tribes, the 
Decantz, the Lugi, and the Smertz ; thus it follows that they 
must have been comparatively small trives. One must, there- 
fore, in the case of those on the corresponding extent of the 
west coast not be too ready to assume that the number assigned 
to the latter region by the manuscripts of Ptolemy’s geography 
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is greatly in excess of what the author actually wrote. Rather 
are we to infer that, for some reason unknown to us, his infor- 
mation concerning the northern extremity of the island was 
more minute than one could have been led to expect. Possibly 
this might be ascribed to the exploration carried out by 
Agricola’s fleet. In any case the information here must have 
reached him through a Celtic channel, as is proved by such a 
name as Cornavii; nay, that Celtic channel can be more 
narrowly defined to have been Brythonic as distinguished from 
Goidelic, as can be shown from the name of the Decantz. The 
interest attaching to this must be my excuse for going into a 
few details. 

The name Decanti occurs in the oldest manuscript of the 
Aunales Cambriz in the slightly different form of Decanti, as 
forming part of the place-name Ara Decantorum, or Hill-fort 
of the Decanti, now called Degannwy; its remains are to be 
seen on a hill near Llandudno and the mouth of the Conwy. 
The later Welsh name of Degannwy derives its form from an 
early Decantovion or Decantovia, according as the gender was 

" neuter or feminine, but the origin of the word must be the same 
as that of the form Decanti. Now this name, whether the 
Decanti of the Llandudno peninsula were aborigines or invaders 
from Ireland, was a great name in that island, especially in 
Munster, as the Ogam inscriptions of that province go to prove. 
The Goidelic form they show is the genitive Decceti, as part 
of the designation of chiefs called, in the same case, Maqui 
Decceti, or Son of Dechet; for ce in the orthography of the old 
inscriptions was a digraph borrowed from the Brythons to 
express the sound of the spirant guttural ch. A tombstone of 
Maccu Decceti is still to be seen in Anglesey, and is so written 
in Roman capitals, whereas the same name occurs on a stone 
found in the vicinity of Tavistock in Devon, written Macco 
Decheti, with the later Brythonic digraph ch used in spelling 
it. The situation of these two stones is a sufficient indication 
of the great activity of this tribe of invaders, whose ravages 
of Britain extended from Mona to the heart of Devon; but 
what interests us most directly at this point is the fact that 
their chiefs, from one generation to another, have the same 
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designation of Macco Decheti, that is probably the Mac 
Dechet, just as Ireland still has men styled ‘the Mac 
Dermot,’ ‘the O’Connor Don,’ ‘ the O'Donoghue,’ and the like 
names distinguished by the use of the definite article. Now 
Decheti in early Irish and Decanti from a Brythonic source 
point back distinctly to a common source Decenti, which, 
according to the well-established habits of phonology prevalent 
in Irish and Welsh respectively, must yield Dechet and Decant, 
the latter of which is the form we have in Ptolemy’s name of 
the Sutherland Decantz. So much of the Celtic forms of these 
names and their pronunciation, but, when we come to the 
question of their origin, I am unable to say whether that was 
Celtic or not. In any case it is very remarkable that a people 
in the part which was the most certainly Pictish of this island 
should have been called Decante, that is to say Decheti, and 
that a powerful people of southern Ireland should have had as 
their chieftains men styled individually Macco Decheti. The 
inference I draw is that they were also of the same non-Aryan 
race, a fact which there is every reason already for assuming 
in the case of the Ivernians of Munster. The name Macco 
Decheti implies the individual name Dechet, and this, as a 
matter of fact, is known to Irish literature in the fourm of 
Techet as, for instance, in the name of a lake called Loch 
Techet. The Irish legends in which Techet figures offer 
nothing which would be contradictory of the supposition, that 
Techet was an ancestor—a god ancestor, most probably—of 
the aborigines. 

We now come to the tribes on this side of the Caledonians, 
and the first in importance are the Vacomagi, who have no 
less than four towns assigned to them, namely, Banatia, 
supposed to have been at Buchanty on the river Almond, 
Tamea at a remarkable spot known as Inch Tuthill, near 
Caputh, on the north side of the river Tay; thirdly, a place 
called the Winged Camp, which is supposed to have stood on 
the promontory of Burghead ; and lastly, ‘Tuessis, supposed to 
have been on the river Spey, near Boharm, Below the Vaco- 
magi, and counterminous with them, were two peoples, the 
Vernicones, already mentioned, and to the north-east of the 
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Vernicones the Tzxali. To these last he assigns one town 
called Devana, whose name and position indicate an inland site 
near the Dee: the remains of an ancient town near the Pass of 
Ballater, and close to Loch Daven, have been supposed to 
mark the spot. The Tzxali would seem to have inhabited the 
whole tract represented by the present county of Aberdeen ; 
how much more, it is impossible to say. I should, however, be 
inclined to suppose that they extended to the Spey, and to 
give them a boundary in that direction coinciding roughly 
with that of Buchan and Marr on the side of Moray, and not 
wholly different from the western boundary of the present 
county of Banff. On the side of the Vernicones the question 
is still more difficult, as the history of Alban since Ptolemy’s 
time does not lead us to expect the same comparative per- 
manence of ancient landmarks in the basin of the Tay, or even 
in Angus and Mearns. So one might draw the boundary along 
the hills that continue the Mounth towards the sea between 
Stonehaven and Aberdeen, or treat one of the Esks as the 
division, or else, extend the domain of the Tzxali down to the 
- Sidlaw Hills and the Firth of Tay. ‘This last is perhaps the 
best hypothesis, and it coincides with Mr. Henry Bradley’s 
conclusions, which make the Tzxali extend from the Tay Firth 
to the mouth of the Spey. 

To take a more comprehensive survey of Ptolemy’s tribes ot 
North Britain, one cannot help being struck by the length of 
his list of them as compared with the summary allusions to 
them by Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and Ammianus Marcellinus. 
The tribes outside and beyond the Cisgrampian region 
are included by Dio under the simple designation of 
Caledonii, and by Ammianus under that of Dicaly- 
donz, are we then to suppose that they had sunk their 
differences and amalgamated into one people in the lapse of 
years between Ptolemy’s time and that to which Dio Cassius 
refers? Hardly. One would come probably nearer the truth 
by supposing them more divided than Dio suggests, and more 
united than Ptolemy would lead one to infer at. first sight. For 
not only does Dio speak of them under the single name of 
Caledonii, but the same manner of speaking is virtually postu- 
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lated by Tacitus when he,calls their common country Cale- 
donia ; the same is the inference from the term Dicalydonz 
used by Ammianus, as it gives a collective force to a word rc- 
ferring to two sets of Caledonians, or the inhabitants of two 
Caledonian regions. Whatever the exact meaning of this 
Celtic, nay probably Brythonic, compound may have been, it 
seems to show that the Celts regarded the peoples beyond 
them as to a certain extent united among themselves. This 
isto be detected also in Ptolemy’s adjective, Aovnxadndsvi0s, Which 
he applies to the sea washing the shores of the Western High- 
lands. On the other hand it is not surprising that he should 
attempt to give us an exhaustive list of the tribes, since his 
business was geographical rather than political; but it is only 
accidentally that he allows his readers to discover that a part 
of his Albion was called 4 Bperravia, namely that in which Lon- 
don was situated. 

This in no way touches the difficulty attaching to the iden- 
tity of the two sets of natives who gave rise to the Due- 
caledonian designation ; for in the first place it is hard to un- 
derstand the boundaries of Ptolemy’s Caledonians. Their sea- 
board in the direction of Loch Fyne must be regarded as 
somewhat indefinite, for when he proceeds to speak of the 
Epidii as the next to the Dummonii towards the north-west, 
no allusion is made to the Caledonians coming in like a sort of 
wedge between them. In the next place the Caledonian 
Forest is said by him to have been above the Caledonians, but 
it is not quite certain how he looked at his map; on the whole, 
however, he seems to have regarded the forest as forming a 
part or the whole of the boundary between the Caledonians 
and the tribes beyond them on the west coast. In the attempt 
to trace the western boundary of the Caledonians as between 
them and the coast tribes, one is lost in the mountain region 
between Ben Nevis and the upper course of the Farrar, at the 
mouth of which, under the name of Beauly, we are enabled 
to detect the Caledonians a second time, thanks to the geogra- 
pher’s express statement that they extended to the mouth of the 
Varar. The boundary between them and the Vacomagi is still 
more hopeless, and if the Caledonians were conterminous with 
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the Dumnonians in the south-west of the former’s territory, they 
probably reached the fringe of the forest extending across the 
«ountry from Menteith to Dunkeld ; but as one proceeds from 
Loch Lomond in a north-easterly direction one comes upon 
the Vacomagi on the Almond, so that if they were posted 
there, one would not unnaturally expect to find them in 
possession of the greater part or the whole of Athole westwards 
to Loch Lomond. 

Now, Ptolemy gives the Caledonians neither an intelligible 
frontier towards the Vacomagi nor the possession of a single 
town or stronghold, and altogether one looks in vain in his 
pages for any indication of the Caledonians as such being 
at any time of sufficient importance to have given their 
name to Caledonia. On the other hand the Vacomagi held 
the southern border of the forest dividing the Brythons of 
Fortrenn from them and kept up a challenge to the latter on 
the banks of the Almond, while they had a position on the Tay 
at a point below Dunkeld. Judging from the number of 
towns assigned them by Ptolemy—and they were the only 
‘Transgrampian people:who had any towns at all except the 
Tzexali, who had one—it looks as if they could have had no 
rivals in the Highlands at the time to which Ptolemy’s account 
applies. It is natural therefore to regard them as the people 
to give its collective name to the northern Pictland and not 
his Caledonians. The explanation therefore is that either the 
Caledonians had once been more powerful than the Vacomagi 
and better known to the Celts; or else—and this is the more 
probable theory—both Ptolemy’s Caledonii and Vacomagi 
were equally entitled to the name of Caledonians. The 
Caledonians of Ptolemy were, I take it, divided into two tribes 
or branches, of which the one was called Vacomagi while no 
distinctive name for the other has reached us; it was unknown 
also probably to Ptolemy. In other words Ptolemy’s Caledonii 
and Vacomagi were both Caledonians, and they were the 
peoples implied by the terms Duecaledonius and Dicalydone, 
which refer to two sets of Caledonians or the inhabitants of 
two Caledonians. That the Vacomagi were as much Cale- 
donians as the others is rendered highly probable by 
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the fact, among other things, of the still existing name 
of a strong position, which must have been one of the 
most important in their possession: I allude to that of Dunkeld, 
which literally means the dun or fortress of the Caledonians, 
though it was in the country of the Vacomagi. Further, if 
you will look at Dr. Skene’s map of ‘Scotland with the 
ancient Divisions of the Land’ in the third volume of his Celtic 
Scotland, you will find that the territory of Ptolemy’s Caledonii, 
plus that of his Vacomagi, which one may collectively speak 
of as Duecaledonian, coincides, roughly speaking, with his 
Moray and Ross, together with Athole. At any rate that will 
do if you allow a certain margin for the forest separating 
Athole from Fortrenn, and also for contingencies, in the direc- 
tion of the Decasite, arising out of the difficulty, already 
indicated as attaching to the question of their exact locality, 
and of the impossibility of ascertaining the date of their 
subjugation by the Duecaledonian power. Further, all the 
southern lands owned by the Picts fell away from them when 
their power was broken in the region of the Tay, and then 
Athole appears with an individuality of its own. How much 
of Gowrie should be regarded as having had a similar history 
is not clear. But after the well known and crushing defeat 
inflicted by Angus king of Fortrenn, on Nechtan and his 
Picts, on the banks of the Spey, in the year 729, the 
Northerners never obtained a firm footing south of the Gram- 
pians until Macbeth succeeded in establishing himself there for 
a time. 

Everything points to the fact that the strength of his race 
lay in the country bearing the dual appellation of Moray 
and Ross. These were divided from one another by the river 
Beauly, and it is possible—I will not say probable—that the 
duality of Moray and Ross was but a continuation of the 
duality echoed by such early forms as Duecaledonius and 
Dicalydonz. The application of the former by Ptolemy to the 
sea on the west of Scotland is very remarkable, as it argues 
the paramount importance sometime or other of a people or 
group of peoples of Duecaledonii, whose existence as such is 
completely ignored in his pages. It is possible that the tribes 
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on the west coast owned allegiance even then to those occupy- 
ing the country afterwards known as Moray and Ross, and 
that the latter ruled down to the sea. The earliest informa- 
tion on this point is, that the Dalriad Scots, having taken 
possession of a large extent of the west coast, were driven 
back into Cantyre by Brude mac Maelchon, the Pictish king, 
to whom St. Columba paid a visit at his headquarters some- 
where near Inverness. The Dalriad Scots were Christians, 
under the powerful protection of their kinsman Columba, and 
the object of his mission to the Pictish king was probably to 
intercede for his people, as well as to convert the heathen 
Picts to the Christian faith. In this latter object he and his 
coadjutors are said to have been successful, but it does not 
appear that the saint obtained any immediate advantages for 
the Dalriad Scots, as we read of the latter sustaining another 
defeat, attended by the death of their king, at the hands of 
the Picts at a battle fought in Cantyre in 574. However, 
Brude seems to have either given St. Columba the Isle of Iona, 
or to have confirmed him in the possession of it.. Now, 
Cantyre and Iona are both far from Inverness, and the allusion 
to them here will serve to elucidate what Beda has left on 
record, when he terms Brude a most powerful king. 

His dominions extended in other directions likewise. The 
Decante and the other small tribes occupying the country 
beyond Ross were probably all subject to him, as it is known 
that the Orkneys were. This rests on the testimony of Adam- 
nan, who says that Columba met the regulus of Orkney 
at Brude’s court, and asked Brude to bid him receive 
favourably some of the Saint’s fellow-:nissionaries who had 
set out on a dangerous voyage to Orkney. This he was in a 
position to do, we are told, as the regulus was subject to 
Brude, who had his hostages then in his hands. Thus it would 
seem that all Alban beyond the Grampians owned the sway of 
the Picts of Moray and Ross from Cantyre round to the 
Orkneys: the only region whose history is a matter of mere 
guess is that from the Spey to the Firth of Tay, but it is not 
impossible that this also was more or less subject to the same 
Pictish power. ‘Then as to the banks of the Tay, it is known 
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that the advancing arms of the Brythons of Fortrenn were not 
able finally to dislodge the Picts there till the contest 
between Angus and Nechtan in the 8th century. Arguing 
backwards therefore to the time of Ptolemy, the Duecaledonii 
must have been one of the two most powerful nations beyond 
the Forth, and they without doubt exercised far the widest 
sway there; so that there is nothing to surprise one in the fact, 
that it is they who gave its name to the country and to the 
sea beyond. 

Before closing these remarks let us for a moment examine 
the principal names concerned, those of the Vacomagi and the 
Duecaledonii. The former of these appears to be a compound 
Brythonic adjective connoting empty plains or empty fields ; 
it would thus seem at first sight as though the Caledonians 
termed Vacomagi by their Celtic neighbours, had that name 
given them in reference to the poverty of the soil of a great 
part of their country ; but it is a somewhat serious objection 
to this interpretation to find that the territory of the Vacomagi 
included most of the best land in the north, such, for example, 
as that of the district between the Ness and the Spey. Let us 
therefore try another tack; the empty plains or fields implied 
by the name of the Vacomagi may have referred to them 
simply as empty in the sense of being free from forest. 
According to this interpretation, which is quite legitimate and 
natural, the name might be explained practically to have 
meant much the same thing as if they were termed Strath 
Men or inhabitants of the level country; but it lays on us the 
burden of answering some such a question as how a name of 
this kind could have been applied to a people occupying the 
southern fringe of the forest from Loch Lomond to Dunkeld, 
together with the Highland region immediately behind that 
line. The only answer to such a question is that the people 
called Vacomagi must have received that name while they were 
as yet dwellers of the more level country: in other words theyare 
to be regarded as the representatives of native lowlanders, who 
had been robbed of their country and driven for refuge to the 
forests and the mountains by the advance of the Aryan as 
represented by the Mzatz, the Men of Fortrenn of a period 
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which for Britain must be treated as pre-historic. Let us now 
turn to the other term in question, to wit, the name Dicalidonz 
used by Ammianus: this, as it has already been hinted, refers 
us in a sort of way, to two groups of Caledonians; but a far 
more ancient, and—I would add—a far more correct form is to 
be extracted from Ptolemy’s Aounxadndérios ’Oxeavds, backed as it is 
by the later geographer Marcian. In the adjective one recog- 
nizes the antecedent of the Welsh feminine dwy, corresponding 
to the masculine dau ‘two, and one obtains from Ptolemy’s 
adjective a Due-Caledon, which would be in modern Welsh 
Dwy Gelyddon or the ‘Two Caledonias. The gender is 
important to notice, as it shows that the Brythons spoke not 
of two kinds of Caledonians but of two Caledonias with their 
inhabitants, in both instances, Caledonians alike. It is need- 
less to remind you that this is not the first instance we have 
found of the names of the remoter peoples of Britain reaching 
the authors of antiquity through the medium of the Brythonic 
inhabitants of the south-eastern portion of the island. So far 
so well; but what, according to Brythonic ideas, did the two 


_Caledonias consist of ? 


To have reached the Brython it must have been some broad 
distinction, some distinction which would be widely patent to 
the south ; and this, I think, is indicated by the name of the 
Vacomagi connecting them in an earlier stage of their history 
with the plains of the Lowlands. ‘That was the one Caledonia, 
the more level and clear Caledonia of straths and carses: the 
other was the Caledonia stern and wild of the Highlands of 
the north and west. The orignal owners of the former 
country had retreated into the Highland Caledonia, but they 
were as truly Caledonian as those whom Ptolemy called 
Caledonians, though they had come to be known by a name 
distinguishing them as those who had come from the Lowland 
Caledonia of clear plains. 

All this implies a state of things differing considerably from 
the picture I drew of them when I began to study early Scot- 
land: then I regarded the positions held by the Vacomagi on 
the T'ay and the Almond as the advanced posts of a conquest 
tending southward from the direction of Inverness and the 
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Moray Firth, whereas now I should be more inclined to regard 
them as the last posts held by the rear of a force conducting a 
retreat northward; so that when Angus and the Men of 
Fortrenn defeated Nechtan and took possession of the Pictish 
positions on the Tay, and when somewhat later they caused 
the death of the king of Athole, all this is to be regarded as 
the later terms in the series of Celtic encroachments, in the 
course of which the Mzatz had forced the Vacomagi into the 
forests near the Highland Line. This hypothesis, for it is. but 
a hypothesis, seems on the whole to be free from several objec- 
tions to which the other was open, and to be in harmony with 
the tenor of the later fortunes of Alban. 

A history which is so precarious and scrappy as that of 
ancient Britain, is considerably helped by any identification of 
au old name with its modern representative, in such a way as 
to give the former some fixity of place. ‘The case of the name 
of the Verturiones has been duly signalized; but I have one 
or two more to mention which have suggested themselves to 
me since the earlier portion of this lecture was put together. 
They seem too important to be compressed into a note, 
so I venture to discuss them at this point. Last September I 
had the pleasure of spending some time at Kennet, on the other 
side of the Forth, when Lord Balfour of Burleigh took me to 
see various places of interest in the neighbourhood of the Ochil 
Hills. As my mind was full of the question how and where 
the ancient Brythons had settled beyond the Forth, I was, 
though I am ashamed to confess it, less charmed with the 
beauty of the scenery I saw than exercised by the sound of the 
»lace-names [ heard. As the first in order but not in import- 
ance may be mentioned the name Ochil itself. The loftiest of 
the Ochil Hills is said to be Bencleuch, with a height of 2363 
feet, which is not a remarkable elevation for Scotland; but 
as the Ochils rise almost from the level of the sea, and as 
they appear to advantage in point of mass and height when 
looked at from the south, they may well have been known to 
the Brythons on this side of the Forth as the High Hills; so 
the prevalent etymology identifying Ochil with the Welsh 
word uchel ‘high,’ may be treated as correct, until a more 
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convincing one is proposed. The westernmost peak over 
against Stirling sinks to about half the height of Bencleuch ; 
but it affords one of the best views in the kingdom, and it is 
known by a name which I should phonetically describe as 
Dimyat or D’myat, with its my strongly accented but otherwise 
pronounced like the pronoun my. The sound of the word 
roused my curiosity, as it indicated a Celtic name made up of 
two words in syntactic relation to one another, and I learned 
from Lord Balfour, who owns the hill, that the spelling he has 
found in his estate papers is Dunmyat: since then I have 
noticed that in the’'New Statistical Account it is printed Demyat 
and even Damiett, and that in Black’s Guide to Scotland it is 
given as Dun-myat. Whilst I have been occupied with these 
points connected with the modern form, you will have antici- 
pated me in the interpretation to be put upon it: beyond all 
doubt it must mean the din or fort of Myat, that is to say of 
the Miati or Mzatz. Whether there are any traces of the din 
still to be seen, and where exactly they are situated on the 
hill, is a question which I must leave to Scotch archeology. 
Here at any rate we have one locality with which we can 
venture to associate the ancient Mxatz: or more accurately 
speaking it is one in addition to that denoted by the name of 
Fortrenn, from which they may be treated as inseparable 
under their other name of Verturiones. 

But whether we call them Meate or Verturiones, they were 
merely an outlying portion of the larger tribe of the Dum- 
nonii: they were in fact the aggressive Dumnonii who 
undertook to extend the dominion of their people north- 
wards. So there would be nothing surprising in their being 
known also simply as Dumnonii. Now this was likewise the 
name of a people in the south-west of Britain, and there we 
know what has become of it, namely, that it has yielded the 
county of Devon its English name, in modern Welsh Dyvnaint. 
So we know approximately what sort of name to expect in the 
north, where it can scarcely be an accident that we have, in 
the Perthshire portion of the Ochils, a parish called Glendevon, 
whence the river Devon takes its circuitous course to the Firth 
of Forth near Alloa. In Glendevon is also the pass through 
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which Montrose marched in 1645, when he came down like a 
wolf on Castle Campbell. It would be interesting to know 
whether the site of that castle was fortified in early times, as 
it can only have been held by men who were masters of the 
Ochils above it. Now if one put together the fact of the posi- 
tion of Dunmyat and Fortrenn, and of the towns of the northern 
Dumnonii as placed by Ptolemy; also the negative fact that he 
assigns them no position on the northern banks of the Forth, 
one discovers a sure clue to the line of their northward ad- 
vance. When they had become masters of the country between 
Dumbarton and Stirling, they pushed on sooner or later along 
the valleys and straths now followed by the railway from Stir- 
ling and the Bridge of Allan to Forteviot and Perth; thereby 
they avoided the necessity of crossing any high mountains. 
When they had acquired possession of that line of country, 
they had practically got round the Picts dwelling between the 
Ochils and the Forth, and their position on Dunmyat must 
have been meant to overawe them. At a more eastern 
point they appear to have ultimately crossed the Ochils, and 
threatened the Picts on the lower banks of the Devon; in fact 
it looks as if the entire range of the Ochils had come into their 
hands, placing the Picts between it and the Forth wholly at 
their mercy, though that river would seem to have effectually 
served the Picts as their southern barrier. To return to the 
identification suggested of Glendevon with the Dumnonii, it is 
right to say, that it requires the river Devon to have been 
so called from the upland district in the Ochils, and the Black 
Devon after the Devon; so we are here on ground, which is 
less safe, than that on which the connection of Dunmyat with 
the Mewatz so firmly rests. 
Joun Ruys. 





Art. [V.—THE POETRY OF RUDOLF BAUMBACH. 


EPARATED by but a little distance from the region of the 
Hartz Mountains, where Julius Wolff has arisen to revive 

the past for ua, and to depict on his glowing canvasses the forms 
and colours of bygoue centuries, lice the land of Thuringia, 
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dear to Germans as the cradle of their national life and 
religious aspirations, and, as such, sacred ground even beyond 
the limits of Germany. Natural beauty and traditions, which 
lose themselves in pre-historic times, would have made it a fit 
home for a poet, even without these grander historical asso- 
ciations; and, in fact, the subject of these pages has left the 
awe-inspiring figures of Vercingetorix and Thusnelda, Martin 
Luther and Tetzel to other pens, and sought among the way- 
side flowers of a singularly rich folk-lore for the subjects of his 
verse. 

Less imposing in their themes than the works of his country- 
man, to which we have already alluded, Baumbach’s poems 
have a grace and beauty of their own that have endeared him 
to an ever-widening circle of readers in his own country, and 
which would, we are sure, win all recognition among ourselves, 
if once he were better known. Translation of poetry, even 
into a kindred tongue, is a process by which much of the 
beauty and charm of the original is too often scattered to the 
winds, and it was with inward misgiving that we addressed 
ourselves to the task. Yet, even in this form, some of the 
innate loveliness of the poet’s creations may, we hope, be 
faintly shadowed forth, and if at least the examples here pre- 
sented lead to a wider acquaintance with Baumbach’s poetry, 
the reader will perhaps forgive, in his enjoyment of the 
originals, the faded and inferior transcript which first drew his 
attention to them. A few words, then, as to the writer himself, 
and the outward circumstances which influenced his develop- 
ment, 

Rudolf Baumbach, the son of a medical practitioner, was 
born September 28th, 1841, at Kranichfeld, a small town in 
Thuringia, not far from Weimar. Two years later his father 
was appointed physician to the Court of Meiningen, and the 
whole family left Kranichfeld for the Ducal residence, which 
thus became the scene of the future poet's carliest conscious 
impressions and school-life. [He was distinguished at this time 
more by his predilection for the old legends and traditions in 
which his native country, and especially the province of 
Thuringia, is #0 rich, than for any strong inclination to study. 
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the fact, among other things, of the still existing name 
of a strong position, which must have been one of the 
most important in their possession; I allude to that of Dunkeld, 
which literally means the din or fortress of the Caledonians, 
though it was in the country of the Vacomagi. Further, if 
you will look at Dr. Skene’s map of ‘Scotland with the 
ancient Divisions of the Land’ in the third volume of his Celtic 
Scotland, you will find that the territory of Ptolemy's Caledonii, 
plus that of his Vacomagi, which one may collectively speak 
of as Duecaledonian, coincides, roughly speaking, with his 
Moray and Ross, together with Athole. At any rate that will 
do if you allow a certain margin for the forest separating 
Athole from Fortrenn, and also for contingencies, in the direc- 
tion of the Decante, arising out of the difficulty, already 
indicated as attaching to the question of their exact locality, 
and of the impossibility of ascertaining the date of their 
subjugation by the Duecaledonian power. Further, all the 
southern lands owned by the Picts fell away from them when 
their power was broken in the region of the Tay, and then 
Athole appears with an individuality of its own. How much 
of Gowrie should be regarded as having had a similar history 
is not clear. But after the well known and crushing defeat 
inflicted by Angus king of Fortrenn, on Nechtan and his 
Picts, on the banks of the Spey, in the year 729, the 
Northerners never obtained a firm footing south of the Gram- 
pians until Macbeth succeeded in establishing himself there for 
a time. 

Everything points to the fact that the strength of his race 
lay in the country bearing the dual appellation of Moray 
and Ross. These were divided from one another by the river 
Beauly, and it is possible—I will not say probable—that the 
duality of Moray and Ross was but a continuation of the 
duality echoed by such early forms as Duecaledonius and 
Dicalydonz. The application of the former by Ptolemy to the 
sea on the west of Scotland is very remarkable, as it argues 
the paramount importance sometime or other of a people or 
group of peoples of Duecaledcnii, whose existence as such is 
completely ignored in his pages. It is possible that the tribes 
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on the west coast owned allegiance even then to those occupy- 
ing the country afterwards known as Moray and Ross, and 
that the latter ruled down to the sea, The carliest informa- 
tion on this point is, that the Dalriad Scots, having taken 
possession of a large extent of the west const, were driven 
back into Cantyre by Brude mac Maelchon, the Pictish king, 
to whom St. Columba paid a visit at his headquarters some- 
where near Inverness, The Dalriad Scots were Christians, 
under the powerful protection of their kinsman Columba, and 
the object of his mission to the Pictish king was probably to 
intercede for his people, as well as to convert the heathen 
Picts to the Christian faith. In this latter object he and his 
coadjutors are said to have been successful, but it does not 
appear that the saint obtained any immediate advantages for 
the Dalriad Scots, as we read of the latter sustaining another 
defeat, attended by the death of their king, at the hands of 
the Picts at a battle fought in Cantyre in 574. However, 
Brude seems to have either given St. Columba the Isle of Iona, 
or to have confirmed him in the possession of it.. Now, 
Cantyre and Iona are both far from Inverness, and the allusion 
to them here will serve to elucidate what Beda has left on 
record, when he terms Brude a most powerful king. 

His dominions extended in other directions likewise. The 
Decantz and the other small tribes occupying the country 
beyond Ross were probably all subject to him, as it is known 
that the Orkueys were. This rests on the testimony of Adam- 
nan, who says that Columba met the regulus of Orkney 
at Brude’s court, and asked Brude to bid him receive 
favourably some of the Saint’s fellow-:issionaries who had 
set out on a dangerous voyage to Orkney. This he was in a 
position to do, we are told, as the regulus was subject to 
Brude, who had his hostages then in his hands. ‘Thus it would 
seem that all Alban beyond the Grampians owned the sway of 
the Picts of Moray and Ross from Cantyre round to the 
Orkneys: the only region whose history is a matter of mere 
guess is that from the Spey to the Firth of Tay, but it is not 
impossible that this also was more or less subject to the same 
Pictish power. ‘Then as to the banks of the Tay, it is known 
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that the advancing arms of the Brythons of Fortrenn were not 
able finally to dislodge the Picts there till the contest 
between Angus and Nechtan in the 8th century. Arguing 
backwards therefore to the time of Ptolemy, the Duecaledonii 
must have been one of the two most powerful nations beyond 
the Forth, and they without doubt exercised far the widest 
sway there; so that there is nothing to surprise one in the fact, 
that it is they who gave its name to the country and to the 
sea beyond. 

Before closing these remarks let us for a moment examine 
the principal names concerned, those of the Vacomagi and the 
Duecaledonii. The former of these appears to be a compound 
Brythonic adjective connoting empty plains or empty fields ; 
it would thus seem at first sight as though the Caledonians 
termed Vacomagi by their Celtic neighbours, had that name 
given them in reference to the poverty of the soil of a great 
part of their country ; but it is a somewhat serious objection 
to this interpretation to find that the territory of the Vacomagi 
included most of the best land in the north, such, for example, 
as that of the district between the Ness and the Spey. Let us 
therefore try another tack; the empty plains or fields implied 
by the name of the Vacomagi may have referred to them 
simply as empty in the sense of being free from forest. 
According to this interpretation, which is quite legitimate and 
natural, the name might be explained practically to have 
meant much the same thing as if they were termed Strath 
Men or inhabitants of the level country; but it lays on us the 
burden of answering some such a question as how a name of 
this kind could have been applied to a people occupying the 
southern fringe of the forest from Loch Lomond to Dunkeld, 
together with the Highland region immediately behind that 
line. The only answer to such a question is that the people 
called Vacomagi must have received that name while they were 
as yet dwellers of the more level country: in other words theyare 
to be regarded as the representatives of native lowlanders, who 
had been robbed of their couatry and driven for refuge to the 
forests and the mountains by the advance of the Aryan as 
represented by the Mzatz, the Men of Fortrenn of a period 
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which for Britain must be treated as pre-historic. Let us now 
turn to the other term in question, to wit, the name Dicalidonz 
used by Ammianus : this, as it has already been hinted, refers 
us in a sort of way, to two groups of Caledonians; but a far 
more ancient, and—I would add—a far more correct form is to 
be extracted from Ptolemy’s Aovnxadndérws ’Oxeavis, backed as it is 
by the later geographer Marcian. In the adjective one recog- 
nizes the antecedent of the Welsh feminine dwy, corresponding 
to the masculine dau ‘two,’ and one obtains from Ptolemy’s 
adjective a Due-Caledon, which would be in modern Welsh 
Dwy Gelyddon or the ‘Two Caledonias.’ The gender is 
important to notice, as it shows that the Brythons spoke not 
of two kinds of Caledonians but of two Caledonias with their 
inhabitants, in both instances, Caledonians alike. It is need- 
less to remind you that this is not the first instance we have 
found of the names of the remoter peoples of Britain reaching 
the authors of antiquity through the medium of the Brythonic 
inhabitants of the south-eastern portion of the island. So far 
so well; but what, according to Brythonic ideas, did the two 
Caledonias consist of ? 

To have reached the Brython it must have been some broad 
distinction, some distinction which would be widely patent to 
the south ; and this, I think, is indicated by the name of the 
Vacomagi connecting them in an earlier stage of their history 
with the plains of the Lowlands. ‘That was the one Caledonia, 
the more level and clear Caledonia of straths and carses: the 
other was the Caledonia stern and wild of the Highlands of 
the north and west. The original owners of the former 
country had retreated into the Highland Caledonia, but they 
were as truly Caledonian as those whom Ptolemy called 
Caledonians, though they had come to be known by a name 
distinguishing them as those who had come from the Lowland 
Caledonia of clear plains. 

All this implies a state of things differing considerably from 
the picture I drew of them when I began to study early Scot- 
land: then I regarded the positions held by the Vacomagi on 
the Tay and the Almond as the advanced posts of a conquest 
tending southward from the direction of Inverness and the 
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Moray Firth, whereas now I should be more inclined to regard 
them as the last posts held by the rear of a force conducting a 
retreat northward; so that when Angus and the Men of 
Fortrenn defeated Nechtan and took possession of the Pictish 
positions on the Tay, and when somewhat later they caused 
the death of the king of Athole, all this is to be regarded as 
the later terms in the series of Celtic encroachments, in the 
course of which the Mzatz had forced the Vacomagi into the 
forests near the Highland Line. This hypothesis, for it is. but 
a hypothesis, seems on the whole to be free from several objec- 
tions to which the other was open, and to be in harmony with 
the tenor of the later fortunes of Alban. 

A history which is so precarious and scrappy as that of 
ancient Britain, is considerably helped by any identification of 
au old name with its modern representative, in such a way as 
to give the former some fixity of place. ‘The case of the name 
of the Verturiones has been duly signalized; but I have one 
or two more to mention which have suggested themselves to 
me since the earlier portion of this lecture was put together. 
They seem too important to be compressed into a note, 
so I venture to discuss them at this point. Last September I 
had the pleasure of spending some time at Kennet, on the other 
side of the Forth, when Lord Balfour of Burleigh took me to 
see various places of interest in the neizlbourhood of the Ochil 
Hills. As my mind was full of the question how and where 
the ancient Brythons had settled beyond the Forth, I was, 
though I am ashamed to confess it, less charmed with the 
beauty of the scenery I saw than exercised by the sound of the 
»lace-names [ heard. As the first in order but not in import- 
ance may be mentioned the name Ochil itself. The loftiest of 
the Ochil Hills is said to be Bencleuch, with a height of 2363 
feet, which is not a remarkable elevation for Scotland; but 
as the Ochils rise almost from the level of the sea, and as 
they appear to advantage in point of inass and height when 
looked at from the south, they may well have been known to 
the Brythons on this side of the Forth as the High Hills; so 
the prevalent etymology identifying Ochil with the Welsh 
word uchel ‘high,’ may be treated as correct, until a more 
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convincing one is proposed. The westernmost peak over 
against Stirling sinks to about half the height of Bencleuch ; 
but it affords one of the best views in the kingdom, and it is 
known by a name which I should phonetically describe as 
Dimyat or D’myat, with its my strongly accented but otherwise 
pronounced like the pronoun my. The sound of the word 
roused my curiosity, as it indicated a Celtic name made up of 
two words in syntactic relation to one another, and I learned 
from Lord Balfour, who owns the hill, that the spelling he has 
found in his estate papers is Dunmyat: since then I have 
noticed that in the’ New Statistical Account it is printed Demyat 
and even Damiett, and that in Black’s Guide to Scotland it is 
given as Dun-myat. Whilst I have been occupied with these 
points connected with the modern form, you will have antici- 
pated me in the interpretation to be put upon it: beyond all 
doubt it must mean the din or fort of Myat, that is to say of 
the Miati or Mzatz. Whether there are any traces of the din 
still to be seen, and where exactly they are situated on the 
hill, is a question which I must leave to Scotch archeology. 
Here at any rate we have one locality with which we can 
venture to associate the ancient Maatz: or more accurately 
speaking it is one in addition to that denoted by the name of 
Fortrenn, from which they may be treated as inseparable 
under their other name of Verturiones. 

But whether we call them Meate or Verturiones, they were 
merely an outlying portion of the larger tribe of the Dum- 
nonii: they were in fact the aggressive Dumnonii who 
undertook to extend the dominion of their people north- 
wards. So there would be nothing surprising in their being 
known also simply as Dumnonii. Now this was likewise the 
name of a people in the south-west of Britain, and there we 
know what has become of it, namely, that it has yielded the 
county of Devon its English name, in modern Welsh Dyvnaint. 
So we know approximately what sort of name to expect in the 
north, where it can scarcely be an accident that we have, in 
the Perthshire portion of the Ochils, a parish called Glendevon, 
whence the river Devon takes its circuitous course to the Firth 
of Forth near Alloa. In Glendevon is also the pass through 
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which Montrose marched in 1645, when he came down like a 
wolf on Castle Campbell. It would be interesting to know 
whether the site of that castle was fortified in early times, as 
it can only have been held by men who were masters of the 
Ochils above it. Now if one put together the fact of the posi- 
tion of Dunmyat and Fortrenn, and of the towns of the northern 
Dumnonii as placed by Ptolemy; also the negative fact that he 
assigns them no position on the northern banks of the Forth, 
one discovers a sure clue to the line of their northward ad- 
vance. When they had become masters of the country between 
Dumbarton and Stirling, they pushed on sooner or later along 
the valleys and straths now followed by the railway from Stir- 
ling and the Bridge of Allan to Forteviot and Perth; thereby 
they avoided the necessity of crossing any high mountains. 
When they had acquired possession of that line of country, 
they had practically got round the Picts dwelling between the 
Ochils and the Forth, and their position on Dunmyat must 
have been meant to overawe them. At a more eastern 
point they appear to have ultimately crossed the Ochils, and 
threatened the Picts on the lower banks of the Devon; in fact 
it looks as if the entire range of the Ochils had come into their 
hands, placing the Picts between it and the Forth wholly at 
their mercy, though that river would seem to have effectually 
served the Picts as their southern barrier. To return to the 
identification suggested of Glendevon with the Dumnonii, it is 
right to say, that it requires the river Devon to have been 
so called from the upland district in the Ochils, and the Black 
Devon after the Devon; so we are here on ground, which is 
less safe, than that on which the connection of Dunmyat with 


the Meeatz so firmly rests. 
JoHn Ruys. 








Art. [V.—THE POETRY OF RUDOLF BAUMBACH. 


EPARATED by but a little distance from the region of the 
Hartz Mountains, where Julius Wolff has arisen to revive 

the past for us, and to depict on his glowing canvasses the forms 
and colours of bygone centuries, lies the land of Thuringia, 
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dear to Germans as the cradle of their national life and 
religious aspirations, and, as such, sacred ground even beyond 
the limits of Germany. Natural beauty and traditions, which 
lose themselves in pre-historic times, would have made it a fit 
home for a poet, even without these grander historical asso- 
ciations; and, in fact, the subject of these pages has left the 
awe-inspiring figures of Vercingetorix and Thusnelda, Martin 
Luther and Tetzel to other pens, and sought among the way- 
side flowers of a singularly rich folk-lore for the subjects of his 
verse. 

Less imposing in their themes than the works of his country- 
man, to which we have already alluded, Baumbach’s poems 
have a grace and beauty of their own that have endeared him 
to an ever-widening circle of readers in his own country, and 
which would, we are sure, win all recognition among ourselves, 
if once he were better known. Translation of poetry, even 
into a kindred tongue, is a process by which much of the 
beauty and charm of the original is too often scattered to the 
winds, and it was with inward misgiving that we addressed 
ourselves to the task. Yet, even in this form, some of the 
innate loveliness of the poet’s creations may, we hope, be 
faintly shadowed forth, and if at least the examples here pre- 
sented lead to a wider acquaintance with Baumbach’s poetry, 
the reader will perhaps forgive, in his enjoyment of the 
originals, the faded and inferior transcript which first drew his 
attention to them. A few words, then, as to the writer himself, 
and the outward circumstances which influenced his develop- 
ment. 

Rudolf Baumbach, the son of a medical practitioner, was 
born September 28th, 1841, at Kranichfeld, a small town in 
Thuringia, not far from Weimar. Two years later his father 
was appointed physician to the Court of Meiningen, and the 
whole family left Kranichfeld for the Ducal residence, which 
thus became the scene of the future poet’s earliest conscious 
impressions and school-life. He was distinguished at this time 
more by his predilection for the old legends and traditions in 
which his native country, and especially the province of 
Thuringia, is so rich, than for any strong inclination to study. 
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As in the case of Goethe, it seems that his mother had much 
influence in forming his character, and he tells us, in one of 
his retrospective poems, in the little volume entitled Mein 
Frithjahr (My Springtime), how he had loved, in quiet evening 
hours, to listen to her endless store of fairy-tales, marvellous 
histories of giants, dwarfs, dragons, and princesses, and all 
that magic world, the door to which opens with the words, 
‘Once upon a time.’ 

Next to these fireside joys, the boy’s great delight was to 
wander through woods and meadows, listening to the bird’s 
song, and the murmur of the forest-brooks; his quick sensi- 
bilities receiving the while a thousand impressions which were 
to be reproduced in after years. Student-life at the Universities 
of Leipzig, Wiirzburg, Freiburg and Heidelberg followed. 
How keenly he enjoyed the ‘ golden hours’ which these names 
ever after sufficed to conjure up in his memory, is abundantly 
shown by his allusions to them later; but, at the time, he was 
too full of the youthful exuberance of life and the actual 
present to find leisure, or feel the desire to record in writing 
how the bright phantasmagoria was presented to his inner 
being. Nor did he neglect more earnest things, but took his 
degree with all honours at Heidelberg, laying thus a solid basis 
for the successful literary career he has since pursued. 

Baumbach’s first literary venture was a prose romance, Trug- 
gold (False Gold), which was published under the pseudonym 
of Rudolf Baum. The subject is borrowed from the medieval 
belief in alchemy, and the vain efforts which were made by 
the scholars of that day to learn the art by which gold might 
be produced. Great power of imagination and poetic feeling 
are manifested in this work, which was republished later with 
the author's real name, has gone through several editions, and 
maintains its hold upon the public favour. The fatal attrac- 
tion of gold and riches isa motif which, while visibly the 
subject of this earliest work, runs through many of the others, 
aud it would almost seem, as if, perhaps unconsciously, the 
poet’s voice were raised in this all-too prosaic and money- 
loving age to vindicate the claims of a loftier and purer ideal. 

The earliest work which appeared under his own name was 
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a youthful production, ‘ Samiel hilf! Erinnerungen eines alten 
Studenten an die Rudelsburg und von dem Saale hellem Strande,’ 
which was published at Jena, and is now out of print, the 
author having no intention of re-issuing it. Hnzian, ein 
Gaudeamus fiir Bergsteiger’ (Gentian, a Song-book for Moun- 
taineers), appeared in three parts in the years 1875-76-77. But 
the best of the songs were reprinted in a revised form in Mein 
Friihjahr (1881). These poems, as their name denotes, were 
memorials of his Alpine tours, and his next publication, 
Zlatarog (1887), treats in a more extended form of one of the 
traditions culled from the mountain heights. 

The legend of the white chamois with golden horns, which, 
on inaccessible peaks, girt by the fearful precipices of the 
Triglav, guards the ‘magic garden of the White Ladies,’ the 
‘Ice-maidens,’ and the priceless storehouses within the rocks, 
had often been recounted as an incitement to deeds of daring. 
Baumbach was, however, the first to give it a recognised place 
in the literature of his fatherland by the exquisite verses in 
which he has enshrined it. 

The hero of the tale, a hunter from the Trenta valley, 
becomes the accepted lover of the fair-haired Jerica, the 
daughter of the hostess at the Soca Bridge. But, though 
proud of his strength and beauty, and in reality attached to 
him, she is wayward and capricious, and in an evil hour shows 
a preference for the gifts of gold and jewels, offered by some 
Venetian travellers, above his daily offering of flowers from 
heights such as none but he had scaled. Stung by her false- 
ness, he pursues the ‘ Zlatarog’ from peak to peak, in the hope, 
by his unerring aim, of possessing himself of the golden horn, 
which will open the portal to the untold subterranean treasures 
of the mountain, and thus enable him to compete with the 
riches which had stolen his bride’s heart away. At the last 
moment of the fearful chase, when the prize seems within his 
grasp, the wonderful animal, which had regained its strength 
by grazing on the Triglav-roses that, as popular legend tells, 
spring from his blood-drops, suddenly turns, confronting his 
pursuer with his overwhelming beauty, and the hunter is 
seized with a fatal giddiness, and falls from the precipice 
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hundreds of feet down into the Soca-stream below. The 
scenery of the loftiest summits, their awful solitude and terrible 
dangers, with the wondrous wealth and unsuspected beauty 
of flowers on the borders of the untrodden snow, has seldom 
been depicted so vividly as in this Alpine idyl, in which 
sweetness and tragedy are intimately blended, while the local 
colouring is faithfully preserved as a heightener to the poetic 
beauty of the whole. 

For a due appreciation of these merits, the work should not 
be presented in fragments only, and we regret all the more 
that want of space prevents us from giving more than two 
extracts. The first is the song which embodies the legend of 
the Zlatarog, sung at evening in the little inn, and fore- 
shadowing the hero’s fate :— 


‘ Sweet Anka stands by the waterfall ; 
Young Janez climbs the rocky wall ; 
He carries his game on his shoulders strong, 
And waves his hat as he comes along, 
Adorned with Aipine roses. 


* Sweet Anka gives smiling her hand so white : 
“Say ! what hast brought me from yonder height ? 
Naught but gentian and ehrenpreis ? 

And rock-carnation and edelweiss ? 
And no red Triglav-roses ?” 


‘ Young Janez shakes his head : ‘‘ Ah, no! 
To pluck those roses who dares to go? 
From the chamois Zlatarog’s magic sweat 
Bloom the fatal roses, dewy-wet, 

The crimson Triglav-roses ! 


‘ “The hunter, when he sees afar 
The Golden Horns gleam like a star, 
Turns back ; for ne’er may he catch a sight 
Of the paradise of the Ladies White, 
By Zlatarog beguarded ! 


‘ “© Who wounds the chamois by a shot, 
Death, and death only, is his lot. 
Sweet Anka, of my life the bliss, 
Ask all, but only ask not this— 
The crimson Triglav-roses ! ” 
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‘ Sweet Anka’s cheek wore an angry tint,— 
** No Zlatarog should make thee stint ! 
A man for high adventures born 
Laughs the White Ladies’ rage to scorn. 
Go ! bring me Triglav-roses ! 


‘ ** And if the roses thou bringest not, 
To lose my love shall be thy lot ! 
Good-day, young Janez, fair good-day ! ” 
Sweet Anka laughs, and runs away, 
And Janez climbs the mountain. 


‘ Sweet Anka stands by the waterfall, 
Looks weeping up to the rocky wall : 
** Oh come young Janez! bless my sight!” 
For already thrice had passed day and night 
Since he climbed the awful mountain. 


‘ Sweet Anka, hide thy face and wail ! 
Young Janez will never return to the vale. 
Young Janez lives no more in the land— 
Young Janez holds in his clay-cold hand 

The crimson Triglav-roses ! 


‘ Full many a year has passed since then ; 
Sweet Anka still stands in the rocky glen, 
And whenever a hunter passes by 
He hears for a moment the maniac cry : 
‘*Go! bring me Triglav-roses !”’ 


The second is the little picture of Jerica adorning herself 
for mass with the edelweiss her accepted lover has gathered 
for her :— 


‘ When early on Sunday 
The bells are ringing, 
The village beauties, 
While sweetly singing, 
Are gathering carnations 
From every sill, 
Where ’midst the green foliage 
They’re blooming still. 


‘ Jerica’s flow’rets, 
Like scentless weeds, 
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Hang on their slight stalks, 
And no one heeds ; 

Fling out their odours 
Neglected there ; 

A rarer blossom 

Adorns her hair ; 

A flower which bloometh 
On peaks so high, 

Where seem their summits 
To meet the sky. 


Jerica stands 

At her mirror bright ; 
In her golden tresses 
Shines edelweiss white ; 
She smiles at the image 
Reflected there, 

While words ’scape whispered 
Her lips so fair : 

** What other maiden 
But me adorn 

Such lovely flowers, 
Without a thorn? 

What other lover, 

In all the land, 

Can rival my hunter, 
Or ’gainst him stand ? 
Who in the valley 

Can boast so high, 

Of kissing a maiden 

As lovely as 1? 

And from the mountains 
Till to the sea, 

Are there two so happy 
As I and he ?” 


Softly, softly, 

The church-bells ring ; 
From the glass, in terror, 
See Jerica spring ! 

Sink on her knees 

At the Virgin’s shrine, 
While tears on her lashes 
Like dewdrops shine ; 
Take from her tresses 
The flowers that nod ; 
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“* To thee, I give them, 
‘* Mother of God ! 

** The silv’ry blossoms, 
‘* To thee, the Pure ! 

‘* To me, sinful maiden, 
“* Be refuge sure ! 

‘* From highest heaven, 
‘* Where stars shine dim, 
‘* Graciously look 
‘Upon me and him ! 
**Oh! Holy Virgin ! 

‘* Full of grace, 

** Protect my darling 

** On all his ways ! 

** And deign to pardon 
‘* Poor, foolish me, 

‘* That I so careless 

** And happy be!”’ 


It is a somewhat complicated task to trace the strict chrono- 
logical order of this writer’s works, for he has recast many, 
and incorporated earlier productions with later ones in the 
bright little volumes of a miniature edition which is widely 
diffused in cultivated German homes. Thus, of the Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellens (Songs of a Wandering Apprentice), a 
first part appeared in 1878, a second in 1880, while the present 
form, comprising both series, was published in 1881. In these 
scattered lyric efforts, and in his next longer work, Frau Holde 
(Dame Holdé) 1881, we find him on true Teutonic ground 
again, where his fancy by preference loves to dwell, though in 
some of the Abenteuer und Schwdnke (1883) he seeks his 
subjects from the literature of other countries. 

A legend of Thuringia forms the groundwork of Frau 
Holde. It is a charming little poetical romance, which, in 
changing and ever-musical metres, sings of the power of 
minstrelsy and love to contend with adverse fate. The village 
festival, with which it opens, is drawn with animation and 
idyllic grace, while the songs interspersed show the author's 
lyric power in all its varying forms. As an example of the 
lighter style we select the following, sung by a guest at an 
inn, 
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‘ Not far from here lay, in the wood, 
An inn, long, long ago ; 
Where streams of fine ale from the tap 
Each day unchecked did flow. 
But the host, a rogue beneath his gest, 
Did never pour out for his guest, 
Full measure. 


‘ One day there came, in pilgrim-garb, 
Full many a year ago, 
A thirsty man from Holy-land, 
And very pious too. 
‘** Mine host ! a can of the ale I prize! 
But, for thy good, I thee advise, 
Full measure !” 


‘ The wicked host—you’ll scarce believe— 
Poured in the can, nought loth, 
Only three finger’s depth of ale 
And seven of foaming froth : 
And bore it to his pious guest, 
And said, with treacherous smile and gest, 
‘* Full measure !” 


‘ The guest with darkened, frowning face, 
At the can a quick glance threw ; 
He drank, rose up, refused all pay, 
And said, as he withdrew : 
‘* For that thou now hast cheated me, 
There shall soon be requited thee 
Full measure !” 


* The host, when Death had mowed him down, 
Severest judgment found ; 
Each midnight he must wander out, 
And wail with doleful sound. 
A shudder’s through the traveller sent 
Whene’er he hears that sad lament : 
** Full measure ! ” 


‘ And I was told the warning tale 
There, where was done the wrong ; 
And for the good of all my hosts 
I wrote it in a song. 

And now, dear host, pray do not pout, 
But take the jug and pour me out 
Full measure !’ 
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No wonder that Frieder, the wandering minstrel, who could 
touch many varied chords of love and pathos, and jest, won 
the heart of fair Ilsé, and even drew Dame Holdé, the 
Thuringian Venus, from her mountain fastness, to reward with 
glittering gold and treasures the singer who had paid homage 
to her power. Unhappily the fairy gold brings no blessing 
with it; Frieder is imprisoned on a charge of felonious 
appropriation of the treasure, and is sentenced to be blinded. 
The style of the lines in which the anguish-stricken II]sé im- 
plores the interposition of the Virgin, reminds us of Gretchen 
before the Mater Dolorosa. But the Virgin, when invoked, 
gives no sigh of pity or aid, and IlIsé turns in despair to Dame 
Holdé as the moon rises, and the mists of evening slowly 
envelop her. The following descriptive passage relates briefly 
how, in answer to her prayer, Dame Holdé lures the rival of 
the imprisoned Frieder, who has been most active in pressing 
the charge against him and tormenting the unhappy IIsé with 
his unwelcome addresses, up to the dangerous Holdé-Stone by 
assuming the form of IIsé. 


‘ The mist is through the valley blown, 
A silver veil conceals the stone. 


‘ The wind wafts odours from the leaves, 
The waning moon her height achieves. 


‘ A black cloud drives the wind before, 
The moon is hid, and shines no more. 


‘ And there ! out of the dark fir-wood, 
Steps forth a man in evil mood. 

* His gait is like a beast of prey, 
Which nightly takes its stealthy way. 


‘ His step at Holdé’s Stone he stays, 
And casts around his searching eyes. 


‘ The branches rustle ; torrents whirl ; 
** Where art thou, my sweet shepherd-girl ?” 


‘ Look up ! high on the rock she stands, 
And waves and beckons with her hands. 


* He stretches out his arms in prayer : 
‘** Come down, sweet maiden, standing there !” 
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‘ But she, as charmed, so still doth stand, 
And signs and signs with her white hand. 


‘ Desire o’erpowers him ; as on wings 

Up the sharp rocks he climbs and springs. 
‘ And climbing cries : ‘‘ No more I'll pine ; 

** Now, lovely maiden, thou art mine !” 


‘ The clouds divide ; the bright moonlight 
Bursts with full splendour on his sight. 


* And clear from mist, upon the Stone, 
A woman strange stands all alone. 


‘ A shining cloak clothes her with grace, 
And pale as death is her fair face. 





‘ In her gold hair flax-blossoms blue ; 
Star-cold her eyes of self-same hue. 


* A distaff in her belt is placed ; 
And menacing her hand is raised. 


* Beneath the moon her form doth rear ; 
The wretch stands paralysed with fear. 


‘ He feels a shudder through marrow and bone ; 
** Ah, woe! the Witch of Holdé’s Stone!” 


‘ A cry, a fall—the rock is bare, 
And nought but cloud and mist is there. 


‘ The night passed by ; when came the day, 
Beneath the Stone a dead man lay.’ 


But the doom has fallen, and Frieder is blinded ; he himself 


is resigned, cheered by the love and constancy of IIs¢, but the 
girl who might have saved him at the price of her own honour, 
feels more poignantly the desire of restoring his eyesight, if 
she can prevail on Dame Holdé to reveal to her the magic 
herb gifted with this power. Our concluding quotation tells 
how she found it. 


‘ The blossoms white are fading, 
They all must fall like rain, 
But on the slender branches 
The swelling fruits remain. 
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The berries bright are reddening 
Amid the leaves dark green, 
And o’er the wheat-fields waving 
The golden ears are seen. 

In festal garb the landscape 

We have beheld in May, 

In bright green robes arrayéd, 
With broidered blossoms gay ; 
But ’tis the day of wheat-sheaves, 
And harvest-time draws near, 

A work-day robe and sober hues 
The landscape now doth wear ; 
In spite of hail and showers, 

All flourishes amain ; 

Alternate joy with sorrow, 

And sunshine bright with rain. 


. 


Through corn-fields, like a serpent, 
Doth wind the narrow path, 

Fair Ilsé swift ascendeth 

The mountain, herbage-rath ; 

And soon the fields and meadows 
Far, far behind her stayed ; 

The woodland’s quiet twilight 
Receives the shepherd-maid. 


. 


Upon the black mould growing 
Is many a flower superb, 
Dripping with damp, and dewy, 
And many a fragrant herb. 

And as she goes, the maiden, 
Leaving the grey henbane, 
With careful looks and anxious, 
The eyebright seeks in vain. 
For it flees the shade of fir-trees, 
And loves the sun alone, 

It only blooms upon the heights 
Around the Holdé Stone.’ 


Ilsé falls asleep by a brook, and in a dream Dame Holdé 
appears and shows her the magic halls, rich in gold and silver 
and precious stones, which are hidden in the bosom of the 
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mountain, telling her that the key lies beneath the roots of the 
flower which can restore his lost sight to her lover, and that 
she must choose between key and blossom. 


‘ The stream runs fast, and laughs the sun 
Swimming in heaven’s blue lake ; 
The dream fades fast and vanishes, 
The maiden is awake. 

With radiant face she standeth 
Close to the brooklet’s bound, 
Intent and fixed she gazeth 

With falcon eyes around. 

She sees a spot of gold, and there, 
Amid the meadow-green, 

Lifting its petals to the sun, 

The magic flower is seen. 


- 


Without a doubt she gathers 

The flow’ret’s stars of gold, 

And heedeth not the magic key 
Down in the earth’s dark mould. 
She hideth in her bodice 

The wond’rous flowers she found, 
And throws herself on the heather 
And sobs and kisses the ground. 

‘** Now hail ! my trusty Frieder, 

I bring to thee thy sight, 

For I carry within my bodice 
Dame Holdé’s sweet eyebright !”’’ 


Mein Frihjahr (My Springtime), to which we have already 
alluded, appeared in 1882. The best of the poems from the 
earlier volume of ‘ Enzian,’ are here reproduced, and are full 
of the freshness of spirit and exuberant fancy which mountain 
air inspires. But the subjects are not all Alpine, as the two 
poems we quote exemplify. The scene of the first seems to 
have been laid in Italy, and slight as is the subject, it would 
be difficult to handle it more gracefully and ‘heartily’ than 
Baumbach has done. 


‘ A castle stands beside the sea, 

Long since decayed are the walls, 
The myrtle blooms, the laurel sprouts 
In the lofty courts and halls. 
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; Up in the blue and the breeze, 
A noble fir-tree lifts its head 
Above the southern trees. 


‘ God ever bless thee, native tree, 
Which in the South came forth ! 
And bless the hand which brought thy seed 
Afar from the frozen North ! 





‘ God bless the soil which feedeth thee, 
The sunbeams which on thee shine, 
And bless the wind which ruffles thee 
And the rain which cheers like wine ! 


‘ There goes a rustling through the boughs, 
As songs of home so sweet, 
And the dark-green branches bow and bend 
As if in greeting meet. 


‘ I pass my arm round the resinous stem, 
And utter a shout of glee,— 
The laurels and myrtles whisper and mock 
At the Stranger and the Tree.’ 


, ‘ And where the bold rock highest towers 
| 


The humouristic poem we give next, entitled ‘ Flesh-eating 
Plants, or the Converted Vegetarian,’ is sufficiently a contrast | 
in style and treatment to prove the writer’s versatility. We 
have selected it in the belief that honest laughter is a whole- 
some thing, and that, amid the examples ot the sentimental 
and ballad style, it will not be unwelcome as a variation. 


‘ Just finished was my vegetarian meal, 
According to my doctor’s strict advice ; 
Asparagus, two dozen tender sprouts, 
Spinach and “ taties ” swallowed in a trice. 
My stomach full of grass and sorry weeds, 
I laid me Gown to snatch a short repose, 
But lo! a beefsteak from the days long past 
Flattered with seeming savour my keen nose. 
Still temptingly before my eyes it floated, 
And brought to mind the food on which I doated. 





‘ I took the newspaper and tried to doze ; 
I read o’ the Balkan, of blue Donau’s foam, 
Of vine-louse, and of Colorado-beeile, 

Of Richard Wagner, and the Pope in Rome, 
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A ship with eighty men gone to the bottom, 

Of war and cruelty, of right and wrong, 

And here—what do I see? A tale of plants 

That flesh devour! Come, that is all too strong! 
Even plants for flesh-meat have such love exhibited ? 
And I from bacon, ham and sausages prohibited ! 


‘ Of the Sundew I read, which murderous lies 
With sticky fringes round its red-leaved edging, 
Catching all sorts of careless gnats and flies, 
Folding them up and pounding them and dredging. 
I read how it—just like a bloated gourmand 
Who slips down oysters with the finest wine— 
Sucks in the little tender insect-bodies ! 
Reading, at last I lay in sleep supine, 
When all at once loud voices in my ear 
Awakened me, and up I started sheer. 


‘**Oh, brothers !” thus it sounded from my garden, 
*“‘ The longed-for day of vengeance is at hand ! 

The banner of the Struggle for Existence 
Raise swift on high ! Stand, carrots! cabbage, stand ! 
Up! you fat cucumber, be not so lazy ; 
The fight begins, the tables turn, oh brother ! 
Those who once ate us, they will now be eaten, 
For sure, one honour does deserve another ! ” 
Then there began a green and weedy row, 
And every tiny blade of grass revenge did vow. 


‘Oh! what aslaughter! Snails and worms and crickets 
Devoured in thousands by the greedy grass ! 
The thistle quietly ate up the linnet, 
The oak-tree would not let the squirrel pass ; 
The silky mother-hare with fourteen young 
Was by the cabbages devoured ; and quite bereft 
By the potatoes was the sow of all her litter, 
Till not a single curly tail was left ! 
And my white goat, of whom I’m such a lover, 
Was swallowed up entirely by the clover ! 





‘ And I, poor vegetarian ! horror-struck, 

I wished to fly ; my legs refused to move. 
They come, they come, the proletarian plants ! 
Blood-thirstily they press around, above ! 

The cabbage snorts, and blows from his full cheeks, 
The biting onion makes a murderous gest, 
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Asparagus, like scaly giant-snake, 

Winds slowly round my limbs and heaving breast ; 
A horse-radish springs on me with a roar,— 

** Oh mercy !””—then I suddenly awoke once more. 


‘ Old Catherine, bearing in her trusty hand 
The coffee-pot, stands there with service due, 
And says, ‘‘ You dreamed so heavily, I really think 
So much green-stuff does not agree with lyou. 
Be reasonable, and listen to advice ; 
Greens are but paper-value, flesh is coin ; 
Why— if we ought to feed on grass and herb— 
Did Mother Nature fashion the sirloin ?” 
Then I was still ; obedient as a lamb 
I ate that eve of flesh one kilogramme.’ 


Two other little volumes, Spielmannslieder (A Musician’s 
Song) and Von der Landstrarse (From the Highroad), also 
appeared in the same year of 1882, and in 1883 he published 
Abenteuer und Schwdnke (Adventures and Jests), poems in the 
ballad form. The title page says they are ‘related after old 
masters, but if the subject and outlines be in some cases 
borrowed from such sources, the form and treatment are in all 
cases entirely Baumbach’s own. We subjoin two specimens 
which speak for themselves. 


THE JOURNEY TO PARADISE. 


‘ A scholar past a farmhouse snug 
Crept with a weary tread ; 
The farmer’s wife called out, ‘‘ Come in!” 
Offered him broth and bread. 
The footsore, weary wanderer 
Accepted with good-will, 
And, like a wolf in winter-time, 
He did his hunger still. 
And then, to show his gratitude 
For shelter kind, and food, 
The scholar told her many a tale 
Of ’ventures bad and good. 
He spoke of that and spoke of this, 
Of old Bologna and Paris. 


‘ Then cried the housewife, ‘* Paradise !— 
Can I have heard aright ? 
XVII. 7 
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Of one, on earth called Hans Tobise, 
Had never you a sight ? 

Hans was my husband whiles ago, — 
Died in a grievous way,— 

Since I have wed a second man, 

I think of him each day.” 


‘ “Truly I have him seen,’ replied 
The cunning knave alert ; 
He had no coat unto his back ; 
Went simply in his shirt. 
I saw how the poor soul did shake, 
He froze in truth full sore, 
And like a beggar trembling stood 
At Heaven’s open door.” 


‘ The goodwife weeping wrung her hands ; 
** How gladly would I send 
Some clothing warm to my poor man, 
And food, and gold to spend. 
But where to find in all the world 
A trusty messenger ? 
Who would go to that far country 
My greetings kind to bear ?” 


* *€ Goodwife, I’ll be the messenger,” 
The crafty rogue did say ; 
I am going back again, 
Tn a fortnight and a day— 
** Ha ! how will laugh in Paradise 
Your good first husband, Hans Tobise !” 


* Quick the hostess ran and fetched 
Coat and shoes and vest, 
Three shining golden ducats 
Took from out a chest. 
A well-smoked ham too, nothing loth, 
She brought wrapped in a cloth, 
Saying, Mistress, fare thee well ! ” 
The vagrant took the sack, 
Put his best foot foremost, 
And vanished with the pack. 





‘ When the farmer home returned, 
His wife her tale unfolded, 
And when he fully understood, 
Good gracious ! how he scolded ! 
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Loosed his best horse from the stall, 
Took both stick and gun, 

Rode away in angry mood,— 

Now, scholar ! run, man, run ! 


‘ Scarcely did the rascal see 
The farmer and his switch, 
Than he flung his guilty burden 
Into the dirty ditch ; 
And then upon his staff did lean, 
The weariest wanderer ever seen. 


‘ The farmer stopped his horse to ask, 
** Eh! friend, saw you a man 
With bundle white upon his back ?” 
‘Yes, master ; how he ran ! 
He saw you come ; in great affray, 
Across the marsh he took his way. 
If you would catch the rascal, run ! 
I'll hold your horse and watch the fun.” 


‘ The farmer from his horse did ‘light, 
And swearing, farther ran ; 
The scholar mounted on his steed, 
The bold audacious man ! 
And trotted off with joyful mien, 
Pleased with his luck that day ; 
But further what became of him 
We really cannot say. 


‘ On foot the farmer home returned, 
To his good wife full late, 
And on the bench beside the fire 
Without a word he sate. 
His wife drew near, and eager asked, 
** Well? Did you find the man, 
Carrying a bundle, which I tied 
As fast as woman can ?” 
‘* Yes, sure,” the farmer said, “‘ and gave 
My horse to him, that so 
The good man might to Paradise 
With speed and safety go!”’ 


In contrast to this homely humour, the spirit of chivalry 
breathes in graver accents through the ballad-notes of the 
second example, which for want of space, we must somewhat 
abridge. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE BIRD’S NEST. 


‘ The billows are foaming and swelling, 
O’er them the clouds fly fast ; 
Swift as a dolphin darteth, 
A noble ship speeds past. 
At the rudder a youthful figure 
Stands clad in knight’s array, 
In quest of bold adventure 
To Cyprus he takes his way. 


There ruled a mighty monarch, 
With strong despotic sway ; 

To him was subject all the isle ; 
Himself was old and grey. 

And, as a blooming creeper 

Clings to a ruin wild, 

So, in the old king’s shadow 

Grew his fair and lovely child. 

To his daughter spake the monarch : 
“IT feel the weight of my crown 
As, with increasing swiftness, 

To the grave I hurry down. 

To thee I leave my riches, 

My people and my land, 

But when my days are numbered, 
Who will hold o’er thee his hand ? 
He whom I choose for thy consort 
Must be of all the best ; 

Then hear what I have pondered 
In the sleepless night’s unrest : 

A tournament I’ll publish 
Throughout my spacious realm, 
Then shall I see who’s worthy 

To wear a warrior’s helm. 

And he whom no encounter 

Can o’erthrow on the sand, 

To him I'll give my daughter, 

My sceptre, and my land !” 

Thus spakejthe aged monarch ; 
The maid was ull content, 

And news of the great festival 
Throughout the isle was sent. 
Invited were the valiant knights 
From many a distant land, 

Who hastened o’er the watery way 
To Cyprus’ verdant strand. 
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And each imagined he would earn 
The sweet and rich reward, 

Felt the gold circlet on his head, 
Himself the sovereign lord. 

Ah ! many a one did in such dreams 
A false sweet hope betray !— 

Now may we guess why our young knight 
To Cyprus took his way. 

He came from northern countries, 
And Heinrich was his name ; 

The eye’s-delight of women ; 

To foes of dreaded fame ! 


‘ The sea-winds through the watery waste 
Drove the good ship full fast, 
Until on Cyprus’ longed-for coast, 
She at length her anchor cast. 
The knight stept from the rocking boat, 
And saw with keen delight 
The battlements of Famagust 
Gleam in the morning light. 
‘* Now hasten ! my trusty squire,” he said ; 
‘* Hasten with all thy speed ! 
Hire me a house for shelter ; 
For thee and me a steed ; 
And when thy quest is ended, 
Then swift return to me; 
Meanwhile I’ll wait for thee, and rest 
Beneath the forest-tree.” 


While resting beside a spring, a bird lets fall a stone red as 
blood, which, when the knight takes it in his hand, transforms 
him into a bird. After trying his powers in a short flight, he 
resumes his human shape, hiding the precious stone. 


* From the roof of the royal palace 
A flag floats in the air, 
And on the highest platform 
Stands the princess sweet and fair. 
And as from the tall battlements 
The maiden’s eye was bent, 
Into her youthful bosom Love 
His sharpest arrow sent. 
A second pierced young Heinrich 
As he was riding there, 
And of a, strange, sweet torment, 
Hefat once became aware. 
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With ringing shield and weapons 
He galloped forth amain. 

The lovely maiden from the tower 
Entered her bower again. 

She sat at the dormer-window, 
She never spoke nor stirred, 
When suddenly came flying 

A little snow-white bird. 

Against the panes the tiny thing 
With restless pinions flew ; 

And quick as light the maiden 
The casement open threw. 

Then from her head she took the veil, 
With ’broidery rich bedight, 

And deftly in its meshes caught 
The bird with feathers white. 


On this, the bird suddenly changes into the young knight, 
whom she recognises as him whom she had noticed from the 
battlements. In her surprise she confesses her love, and her 
wish that he may win ber hand. 


‘ “ May gracious heaven order it 
That thou as victor shine, 
And from my father’s hand receive 
What is already thine. 
For should another champion 
Carry the prize away, 
Far rather would I perish 
Than him as lord obey !” 
She took from out a coffer 
A shining crown of gold, 
All set with sparkling jewels 
Of precious worth untold. 
‘* Pure as this precious metal, 
Is my true faith to thee ! 
Fasten the crown upon thy helm, 
Pledge of our love to be ; 
That, in to-morrow’s combat, 
I may always know thy form, 
And pray for the Saint’s best blessing 
Amid the onset’s storm !” 





Heinrich goes to a banquet that evening wearing the golden 
circlet, 








‘ Forth strode a valiant stranger, 
His footstep echoing rung ; 
He had come from far Bohemia, 
And Bohemian was his tongue ; 
The wreath of gold and jewels 
Flashed in the torches’ light* 
Attracted this knight’s attention, 
And held entranced his sight. 

w 


“ 


‘* Hof much I envy thee ; 
Thy coat of mail so glittering, 
Seems of fine silk to be ; 
With chalcedon it sparkles, 
And many an opal fair ; 

I wear but rusty armour, 

Of all adornment bare ; 

Nor ring nor chainlet graceth 
Me, poor and humble knight, 
Ah! had I but on my helmet 
A wreath like thine so bright ! 
To me it seems full heavy 
For thy slender helm to be, 
By the honour of thy lady, 
Brave comrade, give it me!” 


Then spake Sir Heinrich gently, 
*¢°Tis no slight boon you crave, 
For the one I fondly worship 
The glittering circlet gave ; 

But as the gift thou asketh 

For the sake of my lady’s name, 
Then take, as precious guerdon, 
This crown of wondrous fame!” 
The stranger stretched out eager 
His hand, with flushing face, 
Sir Heinrich’s golden circlet 

On his iron helm to place. 


Heinrich now adopts as cognisance a bird’s-nest, and the 
the tournament takes place. 


* In the breeze the banners are waving, 


From roof and tower they stream, 
Trumpets and horns are clanging, 
And shields and helmets gleam. 
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‘* Fair comrade,” said the stranger, 
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By the old king sits his daughter, 
’Neath the purple curtain folds ; 
To-day will show which hero 

Is the best that the city holds ; 
Will prove who wins the diadem, 
The diadem and the land, 

And who, as chiefest guerdon, 
Receives the young Queen’s hand. 


‘ The maiden watched with trembling 
The wild dance up and down ; 
** May, of all knights, Heaven succour 
Him with the golden crown !” 
But this time Heaven and all the Saints 
Were deaf to the ardent prayer, 
For the knight of the circlet suddenly 
Was hurled from his saddle there. 
And he who had o’erthrown him 
Had proved himself the best ; 
He wore in his helm as token 
A simple wild bird’s nest. 


‘ And the king has summoned the victor 
Before his throne of gold, 
And speaks to him with kindness ; 
‘* Welcome ! thou champion bold ! 
Thou hast proved thyself the bravest, . 
Hast settled all doubt of mine ; 
Sir Knight of the simple Bird’s Nest, 
My child, my land are thine ! 
Come forward, seal my promise, 
My dearest daughter sweet ! ”— 
Then the royal maiden cast herself 
Down at the victor’s feet. 
** Sir Knight ! Sir Knight ! have mercy !” 
Beseeching she began, 
‘** For in affection fondest, 
I hold another man. 
To him I truly promised 
My faith, my heart, my hand ; 
Now he has lost in the combat, 
Thou hast cast him on the sand ! 
But he whom thou overthrewest 
To me is still the best !” 
Then Heinrich took from off his head 
The helm with the wild Bird’s Nest ; 
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Embraced the trembling maiden 
With a clasp both tender and wild, 
And kissed the falling tear-drops 
From the cheek of the timid child. 


‘ “ The circlet which thou gavest, 
This knight had begged from me, 
I could not well refuse him, 

For he begged it in name of thee ; 
Perforce his desire I granted, 

I gave him the guerdon good ; 
And if, in thy name, he had asked 
Of me my life and blood, 

Then both I would have yielded, 
For thy sake, instantly ; 

For dearer than my life’s blood 
Art thou, my Queen, to me!”’ 


Southern and Oriental nations have a tendency to regard 
death as man’s most malignant and relentless foe, haunting 
his footsteps in the moment of prosperity, lying in wait for 
him in his triumph, and striking him down when at the 
summit of happiness or glory. Northern fancy, on the other 
hand, loves to dwell on the figure of death the reconciler, the 
great and solemn harmony into which all the discords of life 
shall at last resolve themselves, and before whose awful 
presence the fiercest human passions and sufferings are calmed 
and still forever. This view of ‘the crowning mystery of life’ 
is the keynote to the poem we have just been considering, and 
reappears in Horand and Hildé, first published in 1878, and re- 
issued in the miniature edition last year. 

This is a northern Saga, and the vigorous measure, some- 
times even rough and wild, in which it is written, accords well 
with the character of the subject. As in ‘ Dame Holdé,’ so we 
have here again the irresistible power of the singer in com- 
pelling love. Horand, sent by King Hettel to win the fair 
Hildé, King Hagen’s daughter, prospers but too well in his 
suit, for the bride, believing him to be the king in disguise, 
pleading his own cause, lends a willing ear to his sweet 
strains, and consents to fly with him to the land of the Hegel- 


ings, 
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THE FLIGHT. 


‘ Day opened wide his golden gates and the sun-steeds climbed the sky ; 
The foaming waves before the breeze like white lambs leapt so high. 
King Hagen and his dames came forth from Baljau’s lofty gates, 

To see the treasure and the ship of the stranger and his mates, 
Followed by sixty trusty men, so valiant in the fight, 

Whose frowning helms so proudly glittered in the clear morning light. 
On snow-white steeds with trappings rich the noble Queen did ride, 
With trembling hands and downcast eyes fair Hildé at her side, 
And after them, Dame Hildburg, with dark looks all astray, 

Sate boldly in her saddle as if riding to the fray. 

The hatred which she long had borne to King and Queen rose high, 
Wild Hagen now should rue the past, revenge’s hour was nigh ! 
And when the cortége of the King came down upon the strand, 
The women all were lifted from their horses to the sand. 

Sir Horand and Sir Wate, that strong and trusty man, 

Greeted their guests so courteously, and all the noble clan. 


A joyous feast began full soon beside the briny sea, 
And the silver platters and the cups might empty never be. 

But while the men, all jovially, at the tables long did sit, 

King Hagen and his noble dame the feast did quite forget. 

They stayed where was the treasure, pleased at the steel helms’ light ; 
Yet more the Queen rejoiced at all the gold and jewels bright. 

Then to his noble guests spoke out old Waté brave, 

‘** Now shall ye see the best of all ; the best of all we have!” 

With his strong arms he lifted off the cover from a chest, 

And signed to Horand bold to come, who quick did his behest. 

He offered to mild Hagen a mighty coat of mail, 

The steel was seven-fold twisted, its strength could never fail, 

And Waté bent him down again, from out the chest to get 

A heavy silver coffer, with jewels all beset. 

It held a costly treasure, with shining gems inlaid ; 

In the city of Byzantium the necklace had been made. 

King Hagen and Queen Hildé with joy flushed crimson red, 

They only saw the dazzling gifts Waté before them spread, 

To the hero’s sly words only their listening ears they lent, 

While Horand and the others quick hastened from the tent. 

The path unto the hero’s ship was but a step away, 

But to old Waté’s listening ear it seemed a whole long day, 

Until he caught the signal fixed, and heard the horn’s sharp clang. 
Ha! with what sudden fury the hero then up-sprang ! 

The heavy chest with his strong foot he o’erturne1 on the ground, 
The costly jewels glittering bright flew flashing all around, 

While, swinging his broad blade in his uplifted hand, 

He broke out of the tent, and rushed toward the strand. 

None of King Hagen’s men him on his path could stay, 

He flew down to the shore and pushed a boat away, 
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He quickly cut the rope, and did the rudder grip, 

And with a powerful stroke or two, he gained the waiting ship. 

At first wild Hagen silent stood, with wonder smitten grave, 

But when upon the little ship he saw the red flag wave, 

With a painted golden lion, he became with fright aware, 

That of his child the Hegelings had robbed him then and there. 

Then cried he out like a wild beast struck with a mortal wound ; 

The Queen, Dame Hildé, fainting sunk upon the cold hard ground. 

The fighting-men upon the strand ran in confusion dree, 

But ever farther sailed the ship out on the wide wide sea, 

Then furious tore a spear wild Hagen from the hand of one, 

And like a hissing snake the fatal shaft came rushing on. 

Dame Hildburg fell upon the deck, her life-blood rushing-red, 

And her spirit entered angrily the kingdom of the dead. 

A second time the King poised high and cast a heavy lance, 

With surest aim and furious power the bright shaft forth did glance, 

But back again the swift spear sprang from the bulwarks, shattered sore ; 

The third shaft cast by Hagen could reach the ship no more. 

Then from the crew upon the sea rose exultation dire, 

And like a wild boar foamed King Hagen, pale with deadly ire. 

‘On board!” he cried, with heightened rage, ‘‘Speed sail! make from 
the land !” 

While he himself to aid the work put forth his mighty hand. 

The dragon-ships were quick-prepared, but nigh was spent the day, 

Upon the sea grey evening in dusky mantle lay, 

And from the silver gates of heaven shone forth the stars so bright, — 

The brave ship of the Hegelings long since was out of sight. 

Then to the castle groaning rode the King, assailed with fears, 

Queen Hildé, wild lamenting, shed many bitter tears ; 

Wild Hagen, biting bloody lips, paced to and fro the hall, 

His pride and confidence were truly brought unto a fearful fall !’ 


King Hagen next day pursues the fugitives and Horand is 
killed. Then, after a combat with King Hettel, with whom he 
had been long at feud, he is won to give him his daughter's 
hand, and all seems as if it would end joyfully in a bridal 
festival. Hildé has, however, discovered her mistake, and her 
heart being irrevocably Horand’s she prefers to follow him, to 
whom she had clung through storm and strife, to death. 
Wrapped in the flames of the burning ship, the lovers, united 
at last past all fear of separation, glide over the waves to the 
halls of Asgard, where Woden and the Walkyré await them. 


THE HERO’S WEDDING. 


‘ The sea was smooth, the sky was pure, 
Peace o’er the evening lay, 
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And trembling in the clear star light 
Spread the waters of the bay. 

The Hegeling ships upon the shore, 
Lay ready for the road, 

Peacefully ranged with Hettel’s keels, 
Wild Hagen’s dragons showed. 


* Above, within the island-keep, 

Are busy a thousand hands, 

There drink the masters and drink the men, 
There flame the merry brands. 

In golden splendour shine the halls, 
The bugle sound with might, 

King Hettel’s faithful heroes all, 
Prepare for his wedding-night. 


‘ Sir Waté wears no bridal garb, 

He flies the halls so bright, 

For other work, upon the strand 
He seeks the quiet night. 

The fatal ship, moored off the land 
He enters in secret guise, 

For there, with silent minstrel-lips 
On the deck young Horand lies, 


* The hero lies upon his shield, 

And o’er his head, laid low, 

The rampant lion, in blood-red field, 
His silken shroud, doth show. 

At the bow hangs Horand’s tuneful harp, 
In its strings the wind is heard ; 

And over the dead Hegeling 
Twelve fighting men keep guard. 


* Sir Waté hoisted on the mast 
The sail with his hand so bold, 
And then he flung a fiery brand 
Into the darksome hold. 
** Now all ye men, depart at once ! 
Leave the ship to the winds so fieet. 
Farewell! until in Woden’s halls 
We faithful friends shall meet !” 





‘ There came from the hall a proud cortége, 
To the strand it took its way ; 
Young Hildé wore the golden crown, 
And was decked in bride’s array. 
** Ye Hegelings, refuse me not ; 
One grace grant unto me! 
For the last time the singer’s face 
I pray ye let me see!” 
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‘ She took leave of her followers ; 

And, past the heroes’ rank, 

The lovely princess onward hastes 
Over the shaking plank. 

She throws herself upon the bier, 
She lifts the corpse’s head, 

She kisses and kisses the pallid lips 
And bloody hair of the dead. 


* The folk stand wondering on the strand, 

Of this and that they rave, 

For see ! the ship moves from the land, 
Is lifted on the wave ! 

Young Hildé stands beneath the mast, 
In the night-wind floats her hair, 

The dead man’s sword she firmly clasps, 
And her voice is heard afar. 


* ** Tn vain the royal suit was urged, 

Aud lost is the bride to be, 

I have ’trothed myself to the cherish’d dead 
And sweet is death to me!” 

She swings the steel in her lily hand,— 
Pierced through to the deck doth glide ; 

And furious burst the greedy flames 
From the ship’s black-crumbling side. 


‘ The wind blows fierce, and, rushing wild, 

Kindles high the funeral bier, 

And drives the ship to the open sea, 
Without a soul to steer. 

The fatal path is a glowing line ; 
By seagulls followed free, 

It cuts like a proud and fiery swan 
The waves of the angry sea. 


‘ Swifter and swifter through the flood 

The shining wonder drives, 

Ha! how the sight of the bridal-torch, 
King Hettel’s strong heart rives ! 

And now around the lofty mast 
The red flame joyous springs ; 

A last lament from Horand’s harp— 
Then rend the golden strings !’ 





The dark background of the tragedy is relieved by the 
winning sweetness of Hildé’s figure, and the grace and youth 
of Horand. Waté, the giant Norseman, the furious King 
Hagen, quick to wrath and implacable when roused, are drawn 
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in gloomier colouring, while the figures of the Queen, princi- 
pally stirred by the sight of gold and jewels, and of Dame 
Hildburg, cherishing an unspoken revenge within her breast 
for years, hold a mid-way place between them, and assist in 
the development of the story. 

Most of the works hitherto noticed have borne witness to a 
bright and fertile fancy, where the lighter and gayer colours 
predominate over the more pensive and sadder tints. In the 
Pathe Des Todes (Death’s God-Child, first published in 1884) 
another character prevails. One of Grimm’s fairy-tales has 
furnished the basis of this tragical poem, which is pervaded by 
the grim fatality which is one characteristic of the medieval 
legend, but slightly touched upon by Baumbach hitherto, 
Death’s god-child is a foundling named Reinhard, at whose 
christening, unsuspected, the awful Visitor stood sponsor. He 
becomes a famous physician, for Death himself has revealed to 
him the elixir of life, potent to cure all disease, with the single 
condition, however, never to use it where he perceives the 
form (invisible to other eyes) ot his god-father watching be- 
side the sufferer. For a time, Reinhard obeys the injunction, 
and gains renown for the wonderful cures he effects when the 
city is devastated by the plague. But soon it begins to be 
whispered about that he sometimes unaccountably refuses to 
administer his precious medicine, and the victim then inevit- 
ably dies. This excites the popular feeling against him ; he is 
challenged to a duel, his adversary falls, and he flies the 
country. He takes part in the wars in Italy, and is taken 
prisoner at the siege of a castle. The prince into whose hands 
he falls is already advanced iu years, and being smitten with 
a fever, his life is despaired of, till Reinhard saves him. Then, 
false to the memory of his foster-sister, Gertrude, to whom he 
had half-plighted his troth, he falls in love with the princess. 
She pretends to return his passion, and the infatuated Rein- 
hard forgets the warning, and gives her the elixir of life when 
she is stung by a poisonous serpent, although he sees Death 
standing by her side. Death has to withdraw his hold, but 
Reinhard, though successful, is horror-stricken at his own daring 
and apprehensive of consequences. Svon after, he discovers 
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that the princess has only feigned love for him in the hope of 
inducing him to employ his art to shorten the life of her 
husband, and Reinhard leaves the court on perceiving the full 
depth of her treachery. While crossing the Alps, full of 
repentant affection for early ties and the home he had left, he 
is requested by the monks with whom he seeks shelter, to 
exert his medical skill on behalf of a young girl who had been 
found half-frozen in the snow. Reinhard recognises his faith- 
ful Gertrude, who had heard of his being taken prisoner, and 
was on her way to seek him. But the fearful shadow stands 
beside her, demanding a substitute for the life Reinhard had 
wrongly saved before. That Reinhard himself falls a sacrifice 
to the king of terrors is felt to be the only conciliation possible, 
for thus Death reunites him to his dead Gertrude. There is 
much power exhibited throughout this work. Especially note- 
worthy is the condensation, amounting almost to repression, in 
its treatment. The graver portions of Andersen’s and Fouqué’s 
works alone supply us with a parallel to tbis picture of the 
great Destroyer, but their's, for all its weirdness, is a milder, 
gentler figure. 
We subjoin some extracts as examples of the whole, the 
first describes how Reinhard leaves his native land :— 
‘ Fair good-morrow ! the bright young day 

Greets from the crimsoned mountain ; 

Doves flutter from the darksome grove, 

Bill and coo at the fountain. 

Swallows dart through the limpid air 

To feed their twittering brood, 

There on the hill two human forms 

With hands fast clasping stood. 

The youth would seek his fortune afar 

And looks his last from the hill, 

Looks on the sunny heights above, 

And down to the valley still. 

The golden clouds pass slowly on 

Across the heav’n so clear ; 


In the maiden’s eye there lingers yet, 
The burning farewell tear. 


* “© Sweet sister, weep no more for me, 
Make not more hard what has to be ; 

A life in cottage walls js thine ; 

The wide and glorious world be mine ! 
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Would’st thou the swallow’s flight restrain ? 
It pines away in hopeless pain ; 

Full of longing it restless flies 

Toward the land ‘neath southern skies ; 
But when on the mountain melts the snow 
Unfailing the swallows homeward go, 

And the returning wanderers’ song 

Greets the nest they have left so long. 
Sister Gertrude, cease to sigh, 

Fame and honour before me lie ! 

When I have won the prize so sweet 

I'll bring it unfailing to thy dear feet. 

But hark ! my comrade calls from below ; 
One last kiss, darling, before I go!” ’ 


The description of the plague is too long to quote in full : 





* Ceaselessly the passing-bells are ringing ; 
Following crucifix and banner holy, 
Solemn death-hymns penitents are singing ; 
In the quiet streets, deserted wholly, 
Flare the bright bonfires, their dense fumes reeking, 
While the black hearses pass with dismal creaking. 
When first the pestilence its path so ghastly 
Took through the town, men fled ; but lastly 
Not a soul moved, for then each neighbouring city 
Closed fast its gates, hardened beyond all pity, 
And the rude peasant with his axe defended 
His hut from all who to his help pretended. 
But who can help? Death through the land with ire 
Speeds as resistless as a prairie-fire ; 
His path can not be stayed by bolt nor lock, 
Nor gate nor wall resist his fiery shock, 
And through the splendid hall or quiet home 
He all unhindered on his way doth roam. 


‘ But one, who is to us ere now well-known, 
Wanders, with careful helping hand, alone, 
The houses through, from early dawn to dawn, 
And where he comes, comes hope to the forlorn. 
Hail to the sick on whom the youth bestows 
His saving cordial! Damped are the fever-glows, 
And in short time recovery is sure. 
But cruel Reinhard must withdraw his cure, 
Nor gold, nor tears, nor pity can persuade 
To give it those on whom Death’s hand is laid. 
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Then from the bedside Reinhard with a sigh 

Passes into the night : ‘‘ On me doth lie 

A heavy burden ; helpless, with fettered hands 

I offer help, or doom near whom Death stands ; 

And this,” he cries, ‘‘a burden full of strife, 

Thou, Death, dost lay upon thy god-child all his life!” ’ 


The conclusion is sufficiently explained by our previous 
narration, and with this speech of Death the poem closes : 


‘ Then spake stern Death ; ‘‘ It is not thee 
That judgment claims ; thy fault must fall on me. 
When Life with Death an earnest compact makes, 
Then Life succumbs. Alas! for both our sakes 
Too late I know this. Thou wert dear to me, 
And that to Life’s dread enemy none must be ! 
Lonely I now shall wander through all time ; 
But first our bond I’ll loose for ever more, 
And, not revenge but, compensate thy crime, — 
So that she freely pass the darksome door, 
I'll break the prison of the longing soul, 
And let her soar to that eternity 
From which excluded I must ever be. 
Thy body’s mine, Peace, quick circling blood ! 
Die, god-child ! in my garden sleep is good !”’ 

Besides the prose-romance, with which Baumbach com- 
menced his career, in the course of which he has enriched the 
literature of his native land with so much that is beautiful and 
truly poetic, he has also produced two other volumes of 
shorter novellettes, Sommer-mdahrchen (Summer Fairy Tales) 
1881, and Erzahlungen und Méhrchen (Stories and Fairy Tales), 
1885, which, from their character, might be termed poems in 
prose. Inimitable for grace and fancy, they have quietly won 
the recognition they deserve, and have added to their author's 
fame for originality of genius, and perfect power and adequacy 
of expression. 

He has also contributed to various German periodicals, and 
written poems for an illustrated work on Alpine scenery, the 
engravings in which are reproductions of paintings by Karl 
and Ernest Heyn. His own Sommer-mahrchen and Abenteuer 
und Schwanke have also been issued in illustrated editions, and 
truly it would not be easy to find more attractive subjects for 
an artist than those supplied by Baumbach’s pen. 

XVII. 8 
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We have purposely refrained from too detailed criticism and 
analysis of Baumbach’s poems, believing, that by presenting 
examples of them, showing as much as possible the different 
aspects of his genius, we shall have done our author more real 
justice. 

EpitH MarGET. 








Art. V.—THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AN OLD 
SCOTCH FACTOR. 


O Scotsman, we suppose, needs to be reminded of the high 
place which the House of Gordon has always held among 

the great families of Scotland. It never was one of the 
governing families, perhaps, in the sense that the Douglases or 
the Argylls, or many others less distinguished, whom the 
favour of a monarch, or a lucky turn of Fortune’s wheel 
brought into brief and brilliant prominence, were governing 
families. Natural barriers, in the shape of Drum Alban and 
the Mounth secluded the Gordons from taking that leading 
part in Lowland politics to which, from their estates, their 
abilities, their ambition, and their position as chiefs of a great 
clan, they were apparently entitled. But from the Grampians 
to the Moray Firth, from Aberdeenshire on the east, to 
Inverness-shire on the west, the head of the House of Gordon— 
whatever might be the title he bore—was the ‘Cock of the 
North, and no one—hardly even the Crown itself,—was able 
to dispute his power. The old house of the Huntlys, in the 
middle of the Bog o’ Gight, with its tall grey tower, its cause- 
way, and its drawbridge, was the centre of all authority ‘ be- 
north the Tay’ for generations before its name was changed 
to Gordon Castle, and it became the ‘ world of a house’ that we 
see it now and the Highland home of a powerful Duke. And it 
never lost anything of its prestige. Political tempests might 
rage, the forces of faction and religious prejudice might com- 
bine against it, it weathered every storm, it emerged uninjured 
from every attack. It came safe through the Scylla and 
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Charybdis of the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. The legislation 
which resulted from them and which brought down its neigh- 
bours on every side, left it untouched. Its territorial, and 
consequently its social importance—for the ‘Gudeman o’ the 
Bog’ was not only a great feudal lord, but the head of a 
powerful Highland clan—was too great to be annihilated by 
any mere Act of Parliament. In 1700 the number of the Duke 
of Gordon’s vassals in Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, amounted 
to no less than 107, and twenty-seven of these were his clans- 
men. In the list is to be found a large proportion of the best 
and oldest blood in the north. Lumsdens, Maitlands, Forbeses, 
Baillies, Maciutoshes, Macphersons, Camerons, Grants, all owed 
allegiance to the head of the Gordon clan. Nor were they 
likely to repudiate it. For all, but a very small minority, 
claimed kinship with him as well ; and with the Gordons, blood 
was ever thicker than water. No Duke of Gordon was ever 
known to oppress his vassals or his tenants, or to take advan- 
tage of the necessities of his friends. ‘The Duke,™* says a 
private letter written in 1800, by one who had ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing, ‘ would have lent money to any Gordon 
who wanted it from the purest motives of kindness and 
generosity. His father, Duke Alexander,} was better fitted for 
the rough times in which he lived, but I do not recollect that 
he bought the estate of any Gordon.’ No doubt the chivalrous 
loyalty to a superior which underlay the feudal system,—and 
for the matter of that the clan system of the Highlands as 
well—and which is one of the very rare instances where a 
mere sentiment has been converted into a legal obligation, 
contributed largely to the maintenance of the dignity and 
iinportance of the house. But more—far more than is generally 
believed—depended upon the personal qualities of its chiefs.t 





* Cosmo, George, third Duke of Gordon. 

+ Second Duke, succeeded 1716—died 1728—well known for his Jacobite 
tendencies. He was ‘out’ in the Rebellion of 1715 and made a narrow 
escape from attainder. 

t Burton indeed asserts that the Gordon influence in the North was 
largely due to their extensive use of bonds of manrent. We have been 
unable to find any authority for this statement. That the Gordons, like 
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The proof of this is to be seen in every page of the correspond- 
ence from which we purpose in the present paper to make 
copious extracts. And we venture to think that while amply 
instructing this deduction, the correspondence now befvre us 
will also throw not a little interesting light on the social 
characteristics and daily life of the community over which the 
Gordons exercised such willing and undisputed sway, as well 
as on the modes adopted to extend their family and gentilitian 
influence over all the north of Scotland. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, William Tod, 
‘tacksman’ of Auchenhalrig—a farm of 134 acres, between 
two and three miles from the gates of Gordon Castle—was 
factor for Alexander, fourth Duke of Gordon for the Enzie 
district of Banffshire, as well as for his Highland estate on 
Speyside. He came of an old and respectable stock, which 
had been settled in Moray and Banffshire for many generations, 
and many members of which had, like himself, been in the 
service of the Gordon family. His great-great-grandfather, 
Robert Tod, was minister of Rothes in 1642;* and in 1643 had 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant in the Kirk of Rothes 
along with his parishioners. His son—also a Robert—married 
Janet Anderson, portioner of Nether Dallachy. Alexander, the 
eldest son of this marriage, acted for some time as the Duke 
of Gordon’s Baron Bailie; married a daughter of Leslie of 
Balnageith and ‘ conquest’ a considerable amount of property 
in his day. He purchased the lands of Finfan, and held 
Auchenhalrig in wadset from the Duke, and these, along with 
his feu at Nether Dallachy, he left to his son Alexander, who 
married his full cousin, a Leslie of Balnageith also. Of the 





all the leading families of the day, employed bonds of manrent to consoli- 
date and to cement their influence is undoubted. That they made a larger 
use of them than their neighbours remains as yet to be proved. 

* He was removed to Urquhart in 1662. If all tales are true, he justified 
the family surname, and was a very ‘ wily tod’ indeed. It is said that he 
applied for an augmentation of his stipend upon the ground that lie had 
nine sons, and every one of them hada sister. The natural conclusien 
was that he had a family of eighteen : as a matter of fact he had only nine 
sons and one daughter. 
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twenty children of this marriage, only three survived. The 
eldest of them, Alexander,—father of William Tod,—wazs, like 
his son, factor for the Duke for the Enzie, and died in 1705 in 
the fiftieth year of his age. William Tod’s mother died—a 
very aged woman—in 1809, and among his papers we find 
several memoranda showing the expense of her interment. 
The wright’s charge for the coffin is a guinea; the requisite 
furnishings—flannel, screws, coffin handles, ‘laceing,’ ropes, 
rosin, tallow and piper, come £1 7s. 8d. Three shillings were 
paid for the use of the mortcloth, and there is also a charge of 
five shillings for the bellman. William was born in 1745 and 
died in 1821. But of the incidents of his long eventful life 
we know very little. He seems to have lived in and for his 
factorial duties only, and there is no positive evidence that he 
was ever beyond the limits of his native district. He married 
a sister of Professor Ogilvie of King’s College, Aberdeen,* who 
was proprietor of the neighbouring little property of Pittensair, 
and by her he had a family of seven sons and seven daughters. 
The sons, many of whom received commissions in the army 
through the Gordon interest, all, more or less, prospered in 
life. One was lieutenant-colonel of the 29th Foot; another 
was captain and paymaster of the 40th Regiment; a third, 
‘Dr. Robert,’ was surgeon in the 4th Light Dragoons; a fourth 
was a W. 5S. in Edinburgh ; a fifth had an appointment in the 
Dublin Police; a sixth was a captain in a cavalry regiment ; 
and the seventh was a judge in India, and on his return home 
purchased the estate of Findrassie near Elgin. They were all 
exceedingly tall, handsome men, and it is said people used to 





* Mr. Ogilvie, who was Professor of Humanity, was born in 1740, and 
died in 1819, and the following obituary notice of him appeared in the 
Times of 23rd February of that year :—‘ Died on 14th instant, at Aberdeen, 
in the 82nd year of his age, Professor William Ogilvie of the King’s 
College of that city. Mr. Ogilvie was one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the age; his talents were of the first order ; his taste was of 
the most correct and refined nature ; and the whole of his very prolonged 
life was passed in the ardent pursuit of knowledge. He died universally 
admired for his valuable acquirements and esteemed by all who knew him 
in private life, for the benevolence of his heart, and the faithful discharge 
of every social duty. 
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stand and look after them as they walked down Regent 
Street. 

Mrs Tod died in 1801, and her husband, who seems to have 
been greatly attached to her, preserved all the letters of con- 
dolence he received. 

In 1805, finding his years beginning to tell heavily upon 
him, he resigned the Enzie factory, and in 1806 the Highland 
one also; but he continued to act as one of His Grace’s Com- 
missioners, at any rate for some years longer. About this time 
too, he seems to have got into difficulties, and Auchenhalrig 
had to be given up. It was let to a Mr. Bruce in 1809, for 
£420 per annum, apparently without the Duke’s knowledge ; 
for, in 1808, we find Sir George Abercromby writing to him 
by the Duke’s orders, that if his friends would buy back the 
lease, his Grace would allow him to remain in possession to 
his death, rent free. But this arrangement was not carried 
out, and for the remainder of his life he resided first in the 
village of Fochabers, and afterwards in that of Garmouth at 
the mouth of the Spey. But his heart was always at 
Auchenhalrig, where ‘he himself, his father and his grand- 
father were born, and lived so many years;’ and more than 
one indirect effort was made to recover possession of it. The 
last of these was in 1816. In a scroll memorandum of that 
year, he gives the following pathetic reason why he wished his 
son * Dr. Robert, who was at that time in Scotland, to open 
negotiations with Mr. Bruce with this object. 

‘Mr. Tod himself’ he says, ‘never can propose his own residing there 
again. The lease on this place [Garmouth] still endures for four years, a 
period which Mr. Tod has no chance of surviving. But he should like 
much, if such is the good pleasure of heaven, to have it in his power to die 
there, in the house, in the possession of some of his family—among other 


reasons, to save his friends the trouble of carrying his remains from 
Garmouth to the churchyard of Bellie.’ 


But in a docquet to the above he adds :— 


** The Doctor not appearing to relish the within proposed commission to 
Mr. Bruce, nor to have the same kind of liking to the family duchas* that I 





* Duchas, the paternal seat, the dwelling of one’s ancestors. Glossary 
appended to Survey of Nairn and Moray by Rev. W. Leslie, minister of 
St. Andrews Lhanbryde. 1813. 
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have, I have for the present declined mentioning the subject to Mr. Bruce. 
I, however, went along with Dr. Robert yesterday to make his call on Mr. 
Mathieson at Auchenhalrig, in order to take one other look at it—probably 
the last. We afterwards all three dined with Miss Rabie Stuart at Boggs, 
along with Miss Charlotte Tod [his daughter], who happened to have been 
her guest for some days preceding ; and in the afternoon I shook hands in 
silent sorrow, and parted for ever with Miss Rabie, the most intimate, the 
earliest, and the dearest friend I ever had.’ 


But if we know little of his life, the voluminous correspond- 
ence he has left behind, gives us a fair insight into his character. 
He was a jovial, warm-hearted, kindly-natured person of very 
attractive manners; devoted to the Duke’s interest; like his 
master, strictly just and upright in all his dealings with the 
tenantry ; a good husband: a father who put himself to infinite 
trouble to secure the advancement of his sons; a loyal friend; 
a universally respected man. He was not averse to the good 
things of this life, either in eating or drinking; and he was an 
invariable and always welcome guest at the ‘salmon dinners’ 
which were then, and, we rejoice to say, still are amongst the 
most jovial ‘ ploys’ of hospitable Speyside. Here is a charac- 
teristic invitation to one of these ‘ feasts’ :— 


‘ Miss Steinson with best compliments to Mr. Tod, requests the pleasure 
of his company in Laird Leaslie’s Barracks on Tuesday next at four o’clock, 
to partake of a salmon dinner and such good cheer as those concerned can 
afford. 

‘Garmouth, Wednesday, 

17th May, 1815.’ 


In the following year he appears to have been bidden to 
this same young lady’s marriage—an invitation which he 
answers thus :— 


‘Mr. Tod returns best compts. to Mr. and Mrs. Steinson, and wishes 
them much joy of this same marriage. On every occasion for these 50 
years back, Mr. Tod has tried to get drunk on the marriage of any 
neighbour’s daughter, and he shall certainly, if health allows him, have 
the pleasure of shaking hands with Mr. and Mrs. Steinson on Thursday.’ 


Here is another of the many summonses, we find amongst 
his papers, to the social board. The writer was apparently an 
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old ship captain, and notwithstanding his defective education, 
a man of good family as we see from the coat-of-arms which 
seals his large sheet otf Bath post :— 


‘ Garmouth, 19th May, 1792. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

‘I Dined at Kingston port to Day when you was expected to eate part 
of a leage of Englas mutton, and to Drinke Porter and D° Beare ; and at 
the same time he showed me your note whereon you engaged him to dine 
with you at Mr. Innesses One Monday Next. Mr. Innes will expect to see 
you with Mrs. Tod and with Miss Tod. 1 will send you the Carrag, it will 
be at the Boat of Bogg against Twelve o’Clock, Monday, furst to waite 


your Pleasure— 
‘and I am, Dear Sir, your 


‘ most humble servt., 
* Alex. Innes.’ 


From the Duke of Gordon, Mr. Tod and his family received 
much attention, and often dined at the castle. Sometimes the 
Duke’s invitations were only seut down in the morning—like 
this :— 


‘ The Duke of Gordon’s compts. to Mr. and Mrs. Tod, Mrs. Miller, and 
and Miss Margaret, and begs the favor of their company at dinner to-day 
to eat some fine venison.’ 


At others, they were of a more formal, although equally 
comprehensive character :— 


‘The Duke of Gordon’s Compts. to Mr. Tod, and requests the pleasure 
of his company here on Wednesday next at dinner, with as many members 
of his family, male and female, as will do him the honor to come, to meet 
Mr. Gordon of Cluny, and his family. 


* Gordon Castle, 
Monday night.’ 


But these were the days of magnificent and open-handed 
hospitality—hospitality which often did not count the cost, to 
the infinite detriment of many a constitution and of many a 
purse which was not as deep as a duke’s. An old wine bill, 
incurred by His Grace to Bailie Innes of Elgin, shows that in 
1794 the price ot a hogshead of ‘ Lafitte, high growth claret,’ 
was £38; that Chateau Margaux, 2nd growth, was thirty 
shillings a dozen ; old red port, ‘ bottles included,’ was a guinea 
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a dozen; and ‘champaign,’ a wine then only to be found on 
ducal tables—no less than three pounds, fifteen shillings for 
the same quantity. Nor was this hospitality confined to 
dinners and weddings, and similar occasions of legitimate 
merry-making. It extended to funerals as well. When the 
old Laird of Balnageith died, his son, the Rev. William Leslie 
of Lhanbryde—one of the most estimable and original of men, 
of whom many stories are still current in the district—ordered 
the arrangements of his funeral thus :— 


‘I have prepared to have the funeral on Monday, setting out with a few 
friends to attend the hearse from this, and to breakfast at Mr. Peary’s* by 
nine. I have requested our friends eastward to meet us at Elgin precisely 
by eleven, and to return to dine at Elgin about three. . . . Iam not 
very solicitous that you should come to Elgin to go all the way from that 
to Rothes, but you must manage so as to meet us somewhere near Rothes 
on the road. And as I cannot manage the concerns of the table at Dinner 
without your support, I am very anxious that you return with us to Elgin 
where I expect we will be about three hours sooner than we got there from 
Dollas, and I have bespoke corn and wine at Mr. Causy’s at Rothes, which, 
if his inn does not afford, I have asked Mr. Peary to send up.’ 


Whether Mr. Tod shared his countrymen’s partiality for 
funerals we do not know. But he has carefully preserved all 
the invitations to them which he received, as well as the inti- 
mations of the death of his friends. Some of them sound 
somewhat odd in these more decent, at least, more reticent 
days. Take this for example :-— 


‘Dumgalvie, 30th January 1802. 
‘ Dear Sir, 


‘I came from Inverness with some fatigue to witness the Interment of 
your attached friend, my father Baillie Donald M‘Pherson, who died here 
on the 23rd, and was Interred on the 25th in the Old Church of 
Kingussie. As I was a stranger, I put myself entirely under the 
Protection and guidance of Mr. Anderson and Capt. Clarke, and I have 
every reason to Believe his Interment was conducted with as much 
Propriety as any in this country for many years back. He was born at 
Ruthven 18th Feby. 1725. Mr. Anderson, Capt. Clarke, Cap. Donald 
M‘Pherson, and Doctor Stewart was present when he expired, and I am 





* A well-known inn in Elgin, famous for this, at least, that here, on 14th 
December 1798, the Morayshire Farmers’ Club was instituted. 
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Informed he spoke to them with Solitude and Resignation untill about 15 
minutes before his Death. As now the Protection of my Sister devolves 
on me, I Beg you Intercede with the Duke of Gordon to Continue this 
Farm with my younger sister Margaret for whom I shall be Bound in the 
Regular payment of the Rent. I also Beg that you apply for my Fathers 
Commission in the Belvill Volunteers Company either in my own name 
or my Son John Munro M‘Pherson, as it may give him further Rank in 
the Army. I already lost my Eldest son Malcolm Ross M‘Pherson, an 
ensign in the army, in the service of his King and Country. My elder 
Brother Lewis lost his life by Fatigue as a Major of Militia in Jamaica— 
my younger Brother John Lewis asa Lieut. in the 2nd North British 
Militia, and I am Bred to Military Tackticks in the Light Company of the 
Edinburgh Highland Volunteers, where I have some pleasure in seeing 
your son Hugh. 
‘T remain, with respect. 
Dear Sir, 
* Your most h”® serv‘. 
‘ Alec. Macpherson 
‘Writer, Inverness.’ 

‘IT have resumed my Practice in the Sheriff Courts of Inverness, Ross, 
Cromarty, and Nairn, and I undertake to serve 50 per cent. below their 
present charges. Poor persons bringing a certificate of their Poverty will 
have Advice, Paper, Pens, and Ink gratis.’ 


In the early years of the present century, the fear of a 
French invasion had set the whole country ablaze with mili- 
tary ardour, aud Morayshire, never behind other counties, had, 
of course, its own regiment of Fencibles. Originally raised in 
1793 by Sir James Grant of Grant,* who had been member 
for the County, it had, largely through his exertions as its 
colonel, attained to a high degree of efficiency. And the 
annexed list of fines exacted from its officers, shows, at least 
one of the modes by which this efficiency was maintained. In 
it we grieve to see the name of the kind-hearted factor for 
Enzie.t But a sense of justice impels us to add that the 
penalty exacted from Captain Tod, and Captain Thomson, 





* Sir James Grant, 20th Laird of Grant, well-known as the founder of 
the now fashionable watering-place of Grantown-on-Spey, was born 1738 
and died 1811. His son Lewis succeeded to the Earldom of Seafield a 
few months after his father’s death. A portrait of Sir James will be found 
in Kay’s Portraits. 

+ Or of one of his sons. 
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was not too severe for such a heinous military offence. The 
paper bears no date, but is probably of or about the year 
1805 ; and it is headed :— 









FINES IN PORT WINE. 


‘Captain Cameron, Guard-mounting—12 minutes wanting. 

Capt. Kay for playing on Scrimger—{the Adjutant]. 

Lieut. Ord, and Ens"* Smith for drawing sword in messroom. 

Col': Grant for exciting a [political discussion]. 

Capt Tod and Thomson for standing as Field Officers and overseeing [over- 
looking) Guard, (Lieut. Eddie) for not wearing uniform. 

Captain Thomson for noise at Guard-mounting when a superior officer was 
arrivate. 

Scrimger for Dismounting on Field day. 

Lieut. Ord for presenting several songs. 

Lieut. Gun for trouble to Adj'* &c. 

The Major for not being mounted &c. 

Do. Umphrey for leaving mess and going to Sharp’s [probably a tavern]. 

Peary for afrounting Umphrey. 

Do. Cumming for being on one side too politicale and positive. 
Captain Cameron and Lieut. Cobbra [Cockburn ?] for dressing like Dutch 
and Irish smugglers in pursuit of their prey, when off duty.’ 




























The factor, hard-headed man of business as he was, was a 
great lover of poetry; and many transcriptions of songs and 
verses are found among his papers. We half suspect him of 
occasionally dallying with the muses himself. There are some 
‘lines written on tablets in the bowers on the banks of the 
North Esk, October, 1817,’ whose authorship we have been 
unable to trace—which, if not his own, were, at any rate, 
much admired by him. But as their poetical merit is not high, 
we spare inflicting them on our readers. 

Though from his periodical visits to Kingussie and its 
vicinity, he was probably acquainted with ‘Ossian’ 
Macpherson, there are no letters of his to be found among his 
correspondence. But he naturally took a great interest in the 
controversy as to the authenticity of the Ossianic poems, and 
he has carefully preserved any letters which he received bear- 
ing on the subject. Imitations of Ossian were then as fashion- 
able as imitations of Scott a quarter of a century later; and 
we have a favourable specimen of these literary frivolities in 
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the lines which ‘ one who loved her memory ’ composed on the 
death of the celebrated Jean, Duchess of Gordon,* who died 
at Kinrara in 1812, and who, we are told, admired the works 
of the son of Fingal beyond those of every other poet. They 
run thus :— 


‘Weary after the chace, I sat down under the shade of a spreading 
birch, by the grey rock of Kinrara. Around hovered the ghosts of the 
night. Near were the green graves of their nest. In the vale rolled the 
blue waters of the Spey, murmuring through the misty cloud. The moon, 
in full crescent, travelled along the sky. The stars rejoiced in her course. 
The still sound of the forest, and the murmur of the stream, wandered on 
the wind of the desert. The spirits of the Bards, with their harps, leaned 
forward from the mossy rock. The shadowy children of the tomb lifted 
up their voice. Their song was of the tales of their people,—of the deeds 
of the days of other years. The melody of their song closed my eyelids in 
sleep. Idreamed. It was not the dream of night. All was solemn and 
awful. I awoke ; and at once ceased the song of the departed. By the 
skirts of the wood appeared a Form, soft as the moon shining on the still 
waters—beautiful as the morning sun rising on the mountains. Her path 
was to the green grave at Kinrara. She leaned over the half-raised mould, 
where the mossy stone had been rolled away. She looked around with 
dignity and grace, and at once the spirits of the night again raised their 
voices. 

‘Is it thou, O Sulmora? Dost thou, so early, seek the bed of thy 
long repose? Lovely wast thou among thousands! The young, in thy 
presence, rejoiced. The Aged blessed the benevolence of thy soul. Thy 
voice in the Hall was like the shower of the Spring. The heart like a beam 
of comfort to the children of the unhappy. Who hath seen the cloud of 
pride gathering on thy brow, and who hath not beheld the tear of pity 
swelling in thine eye? With thee dwelt the great and the good, but who 
was like the generous Sulmora? Thy lovely daughters and the son of thy 
soul mourn at thy departure. The children of thy bounty look, through 
their tears, for their Sulmora in vain. In vain do they sigh for thy 
return : but thy praises will soothe the anguish of their souls. Dark, O 
Sulmora, is the house of thy rest ; but bright is the cloud prepared to bear 
on high thy spirit! Come, O Sulmora, let us welcome thee from the land 
of many woes ! . 





* Jean, Duchess of Gordon, was a daughter of Sir William Maxwell of 
Monreith, and was married to his Grace on 25th October, 1767. She was 
a woman of masculine mind, and of great accomplishments. Her favourite 
residence was at Kinrara, on the bank of the Spey, near Kingussie—a 
place that she transformed from a bleak and unproductive farm into one 
of the most attractive properties in Inverness-shire. 
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* The day was breaking in the East. The aerial chvir disappeared ; and 
the spirit of Sulmora ascended on the clouds of heaven.’ 


A masquerade at Gordon Castle in 1791, gives Sir Robert 
Sinclair, of Murkle—the Duke’s son-in-law—an opportunity 
of making a little good-matured fun at Mr. Tod’s political 
proclivities, as follows :— 


‘Tho’ all with whom you are concerned 
Are Pittites here this day, 
We all still know and can decern [discern] 
Your heart’s another way. 


But still you’re right, we all allow— 
You should here make a stand 

A Tod and Fox we must all know 
Ought to go hand in hand. 


But why so strong for revolution— 
Why so great a fuss— 

Perhaps, if such a thing there was 
You, first, would lose your brush !’ 


Local events are, strange to say, but sparingly alluded to in 
Mr. Tod’s correspondence. There is, however, a characteristic 
letter from Duchess Jean, referring to her connection with the 
erection of the great bridge across the Spey on the road from 
Fochabers to Elgin, which at that time was one of the 
engineering marvels of the age. The letter, which is dated 
27th May 1809, is in these terms :— 


‘I shall rejoice to see myself distinguished in Mr. Leslie’s Annals as the 
mother of the Bridge of Spey. I never crossed it but once, and it was an 
[illegible] day to me. He may also add with truth that eighteen years ago 
I laid before Mr. Pitt and L. Grenville the plan of the Caledonian 
Cannal [sic],—in consequence of a letter I saw from that true patriot Mr. 
Dempster. It was forgot for many years, and now like the Phenix springs 
up from the ashes.’* 





* The foundation stone of the Boat-of-Bog was laid in June 1801, by the 
Marquis of Huntly, in presence of 10,000 spectators. The bridge consisted of 
four stone arches—the two centre arches being each 95 feet, and one on either 
side of 75 feet each ; the piers on which they rested were 36 feet long by 12 
feet thick, and 18 feet high. These piers, although founded on the rock 
12 feet below the ordinary water-line, were not properly secured, and the 
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There are several letters from the Duke with reference to 
the plans for the church at Fochabers—now the parish church - 
of Bellie,—and a list of the heritors to whom were allotted 
seats in itsarea. The church itself was opened on 29th October 
1797, and Mr. Tod notes that the Rev. Mr. Gordon concluded 
the first sermon he preached in it with the words, ‘ And may 
this house be to us and to generations yet unborn, the gate of 
heaven !’ 

Rarer still are documents illustrating the history of his times. 
This is the more to be regretted as we feel that there is so 
much information—especially about the risings of 1715 and 
1745—which it was in his power to have given us, either from 
his own recollections or from the experieuce of his friends. In 
proof of this we need only refer to a memorandum furnished 
by him in answer to an enquiry from John Home, the author 
of Douglas, who was then engaged in his history of the 
Rebellion of 1745, as to the composition of the celebrated 
Glenbucket Regiment, which played such a prominent part in 
the army of the Young-Pretender. Writing to Mr. Charles 
Gordon, W.S., the Duke’s law agent in Edinburgh, from ‘ North 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh,’ on ‘24th April 1793,’ Mr. Home 
says :— 

‘ My dear Sir, 
‘ Having occasion (often) in the manuscript memoirs that are in my 
hands to read of General Gordon of Glen Bucket, who had a Regiment of 





yreat flood of 1829 carried off the western piers and destroyed the two 
arches which it supported. Morayshire Described, p. 307. A wooden span 
185 feet long, is now substituted for the two arclies which had fallen. The 
total cost of the bridge was £14,800, of which the Duke of Gordon 
contributed over £5,000. Mr. Leslie’s reference to the Duchess’s exertions 
is a8 follows :—‘ By her Grace’s direction a subscription was opened in the 
year 1798, and under her patronage was filled up in less than six months, 
to the amount of £3,955, the greater part by the inhabitants on the banks 
of the river joining in it ; owing to Her Grace’s representations to Lord 
Melville and Mr. Pitt, also the sum of £6,000 was allocated from the public 
revenue to assist in the structure. It is probable, that without her Grace’s 
patronage and exertions this work would not have been yet [1813] begun ; 
and it is certain that without the judicious and steady attention of the 
Duke, it would not have been completed. Leslie’s Survey pp. 68-69. The 
Caledonian Canal was commenced in 1803 and completed in 1847. 
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men in the army of Charles, I am at aloss to know of whom that Regiment 
consisted. If you can procure me any information about them or their 
number, I shall be much obliged to you. 

‘I beg leave to present my best compliments to Mrs. Gordon, and am, 


‘ Your most obedient servant, 
‘J. Home.’ 


In reply, Mr. Tod was able to give the names of every 
officer included in it before it joined Lord Lewis Gordon’s men, 
and merged its individuality in the Gordon Brigade. His list 
was as follows :— 


* General, John Gordon of Glenbucket. 
Lieut*. Col'., John Gordon, Y*. thereof. 
Major, Peter Gordon of Strom, Badenoch. 
Captains, Macdonald of Forlundy. 
Wm. Gordon, son of Glenbucket, 
Thos. Gordon of Todderletter, Strathaven. 
John Gordon of Minmore. 
Gordon Stuart of Drummin. 
Lieutenants, John Grant of Inverlochie, Adjutant. 
Mr. M‘Alpin, Standard-bearer. 
John Gordon of Clashnoic. 
Alex. Grant of Newie,—killed at Culloden. 
James Grant of Blairfindy. 
Mr. Forbes of Edendiack, Secretary to the General. 
‘The men from Badenoch, Kincardine, Strathaven, Glenlivat, Glen- 
rinnes, and Auchindown to the number of about 500.’* 


In our factor’s youth, the navy was not the popular service 
that it is now, and impressment had to be largely resorted to. 
A petition by Alexander Tod, his father, shows the system in 
practical operation. It is a qualification of the doctrine of the 





* The Laird of Glenbucket brought 400 men from the North, along with 
Lord Lewis Gordon, whose attempts to bring out his clan without the 
direct aid of his brother the Duke of Gordon, were, as we shall find, but: 
imperfectly effected. Burton’s History of Scotland, VIII., p. 549. The 
old castle of Glenbucket, Aberdeenshire, now in ruins, is a fine specimen 
of the house or castle with square towers at diagonally opposite angles, and 
stands on a high bank at the junction of the Bucket with the Don, about 
tive miles from the still more famous Castle of Kildrummie. It is strongly 
and picturesquely situated among fine old trees : dates from 1590: and 
now belongs to the Earl of Fife. Custellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland by Macgibbon and Ross, II. 242, et seq. 
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liberty of the subject, which we of the present day may have 
some difficulty in comprehending. And yet it is only a hundred 
and thirty years old! : 


Unto the Right Honourable the Earl of Findlaterre and Seafield, 
Vice Admirall of Scotland. 
The petition of Alexander Tod in Auchenhalrig, Factor 
to the Duke of Gordon upon the Lordship of Enzie. 
Most humbly sheweth :— | 
That whereas John Forbes in Farnachty of Birkenbush, 
James Johnston, son to Donald Johnston, late fisher to the said 
Duke of Gordon att shoar of Buckie, James Anderson in Upper 
Dallachy, George Scot in Culreach, are or have been all seafaring 
men and therefor proper for serving as sailers in His Majesty’s Navy, 
and are sculking and hideing themselves from thee said services. 
May it Therefor Please your Lordship to grant Warrant to 
Arthur or James Sivewrights in Fochabers to apprehend the 
said persons and confine them in the next adjacent lawfull 
prison untill they can be delivered over to the proper officer 
appointed to receive such persons. 
Alexr. Todd. 


Then follows the warrant :— 


At Cullen House February seventh Seventeen hundred and fifty 
seven years, I, James, Earl of Findlater and Seafield, Vice Admiral 
of Scotland, having considered the above petition, find the desire 
thereof reasonable, and grant warrant accordingly. 

Findlater & Seafield. 


An interesting correspondence of the years 1796, 1797, and 
1798 throws some curious light on the early history of one of 
the most distinguished regiments in the British service—the 
Gordon Highlanders. After the Rebellion of 1745, many of the 
Highland chieftains who had, in greater or less degree, 
coquetted with the Pretender, hit upon an ingenious plan to 
put themselves right with the Government. They raised at 
their own expense independent companies,* generally of 
Fencibles, whose constitution very much resembled that of the 
irregular corps with which we were familiar during the 
Indian Mutiny. These companies were the nucleus of more 





* Scotland and Scotsmen in the 18th Century (Ochterlony MSS.) Il. 487. 
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than one of our Highland regiments. In 1790, for example, 
the Marquis of Huntly—Duke Alexander’s eldest son, and 
subsequently fifth and last Duke of Gordon, before the revival 
of the title in 1876, in the person of its present holder, the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon—had raised an independent 
company, with which he joined the 42nd or Royal Highlanders, 
the following year. And in 1793, when orders were issued 
from the War Office for the embodiment of seven regiments of 
Scottish Fencibles, the Duke, his father, not only raised the 
Gordon Fencibles, but, through his son the Marquis, made 
offer to furnish a regiment for more extended service. This 
offer was accepted. Through the personal exertions of the 
Duke, the Duchess, and the Marquis, a regiment was raised in 
the short space of three months. It was embodied at Aberdeen 
on 24th June 1793, and, as a matter of course, the Marquis of 
Huntly was appointed its Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant. Its 
number on the roll of Regulars was at first the 100th. Six years 
later, however, it became the 92nd. But it is as the Gordon 
Highlanders that it bas won its fame. And it may be mentioned 
that when General Moore was made a K.C.B., ‘and obtained a 
grant of supporters for his armorial bearings, he took a soldier 
of the Gordon Highlanders in full uniform, as one of these 
supporters, and a lion as the other,’ to commemorate the dis- 
tinguished gallantry of the regiment in the great action at 
Bergen on the 2nd October 1799. 

During the war with France a rumour got abroad that the 
regiment, which was then at Gibraltar, was to be drafted for 
foreign service. Mr. Tod contradicted it in emphatic terms, 
in a letter to Bailie Cameron, Fort William. 

‘ Fochabers, 11th Feby., 1797. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ As I was about to seal my other letter to you of this date, I received 
yours of the 7th. The story of Lord Huntly’s regiment being drafted into 
42, is an infamous falsehood, and you'll see it contradicted in all the papers 
by authority. Some of his Lordship’s rivals in the recruiting line have 
thought such a tale might be of service to them, but I can assure you that 
Ld. Huntly has the most positive assurances from the highest authority 
that his regiment shall not be drafted during the war. 

‘Tam, &e., 


XVII. 9 


‘William Tod.’ 
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The factor was justified in being emphatic, for the authority 
on which his statement was based, was no less a personage 
than Harry Dundas, the Lord-Advocate of Scotland, then all 
powerful in Scottish affairs Writing to the Marquis from 
Wimbledon on the 3rd December, 1796, he says :— 


‘Dear Huntly, 

‘I should have wrote to you svoner on the subject of this letter, but 
different interruptions have prevented me. You know that your Regiment 
is considerably beyond the line of those which are kept up on the limited 
establishment. The latest number not drafted is the 90th, and the only 
exemptions is your Regt., and one at the Cape, which we could not spare 
from that quarter at present. Your Regt. will still be continued undrafted, 
and at Gibraltar, till the peace, but you will recollect that the only osten- 
sible ground of doing so is that it is a Regt. raised by your family which it 
would therefore be hard to draft, as the same exertions which raised it, 
were able to keep it at its full compliment [sic]. In consequence of a con- 
versation I had with the Duke of York, I think it right to mention these 
particulars to you, with the view that you will omit no exertions on your 
own bottom to keep your Regt. complete, to its full establishment. I need 
not tell you that in a Regt. circumstanced as yours is, it is impossible to 
give to it any of the men levied under the Act of Parlt. It being, however, 
a material part of the garrison of Gibraltar, it is very essential that you 
should exert yourself both for your own credit, and to prevent your Regt. 
from being drafted ; and allow me to add, to prevent any reflections being 
cast on those, who, it may be said, ought to have drafted yours at the 
same time they did the others below the number, 90. Give my best regards 
to the Duke, and believe me, &., 


‘ Harry Dundass.’ 
And the Marquis followed this advice ; for the next document 
bearing on this subject is an ‘ advertisement’ by order of the 
Marquis of Huntly, which, according to a certificate appended 
to it, ‘was read at the Kirk door of Kingussie, Laggan, and 
Advie on Sunday the 22nd day of January, 1797 years.’ It 
ran :— 


‘ His Lordship being anxious to have a few young, handsome Fellows to 
complete his Regiment, entreats and expects the assistance and support of 
his friends in Badenoch. He can assure such young men as are willing to 
go along with him, that the Regiment is not to be drafted during the war, 
and that they may depend on every attention from him while they 
continue in service ; and that on their return to the country, they and their 
relations will have preference upon equal terms, from the Duke of Gordon, 
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for such farms on his estate as they are inclined to settle upon. His Lord- 
ship will be found at Aviemore during the whole of the day on Monday.’ 


How his ‘ friends’ supported him on this occasion, and what 
were the inducements offered to recruits, the following letter 
to Mr. Tod from old ‘ Cluny ’ very clearly indicates :— 


‘Cluny, 22nd Feby., 1797. 
‘ Dear Sir, 

‘My namesake, Thomas Macpherson, the refractory fellow in Ball- 
gown, has at last come to his senses, and brought his son Malcolm here 
this morning, a volunteer for the Marquis’s Regiment. His terms are as 
moderate as could be expected (and I have promised him they should be 
granted), as he only asks what Lord Huntly offers to every other person, 
vizt., a half aughteen part of land (free of services) where he at present 
resides, or in the place of Gorstial, with as much land contiguous to it, as 
will make up an half aughteen part ; the latter of the two he much prefers, 
and I think by far the most eligible situation for him, as our friend Mr. 
Grant has already two pensioners saddled upon him, and in my opinion it 
would be a hardship to burden him with any more. I shall accommodate 
his eldest son with an half aughteen part at Gaskimloan, near the farm 
which his father wishes to get. I need not mention that the place of 
Gorstian and Bloragiebeg, is part of the farm of Delchullie, at present 
occupied by subtenants of which Mr. Mitchell is manager, as factor for 
Parson Robert’s son, and I make no doubt he will readily provide for 
Thomas Macpherson on your applying to him, for he is a very good tenant, 
altho’ he happened to forget himself upon the present occasion. With 
respect to Bounty money, the father leaves that matter totally to his Lord- 
ship. I mentioned to Lord Huntly at Gordon-hall that as the Boy was 
young and weak, I wished his Lordship to take him into his own service, 
but as he had no way for him at the time, he promised to write to your 
son to employ him, or to get one of his brother officers to take him as a 
servant ; I must, therefore, my good Sir, beg your attention to this matter, 
and procure a proper letter for the Boy. His father requested of me to 
say that he hoped you would have the goodness to antidate [sic] his attesta- 
tion, and as the Boy attends school, he hopes Lord Huntly will indulge 
him with remaining in the country as long as any of his other recruits. If 
the Marquis is at the Castle, pray make my best respects to him, and tell 
him, that I have not forgot my Toast when we were all so tipsy at Pitmain, 
and I can with truth assure you that few of his Lordships’ friends has a 
higher esteem for Gillidow Glenamore than your humble servant. With 
compliments to Mrs. Tod, I remain, 

‘ Very sincerely yours, 
‘D. Macpherson.’ 


A scroll letter from the Duke to Lochiel, dated 11th June, 
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1791, in Mr. Tod’s handwriting, but corrected by his Grace, 
illustrates another phase of the system of recruiting which pre- 
vailed in connection with the Highland companies and 
regiments. 


‘ Gordon Castle, 11th June, 1798. 


* Dear Lochiel, 

‘I recd. your letter of the 8th along with one of the same date from 
the Lord Advocate acquainting me of his having received the Duke of 
York’s approbation of your offer to raise a corps of Fencibles, and wishing 
me to allow you some assistance from my Regt. I have every inclination 
to do what is agreeable to you and the Lord Advocate. But I really can’t 
think of parting with so many men as you propose. The situation and 
circumstances are very different now from what they were in 1795, when I 
gave some aid to Col'. Baillie at the particular request of Mr. Dundas, and 
he paid down five guineas for each man given over to him. .The strength 
of my Regt. was much superior then to what it is now, and the men were 
then easier replaced. At present I do not consider myself at liberty to 
comply with your request to such an extent, as it would be in a great 
measure annihilating the Regiment, as I could not undertake to get others 
in their place at present, when almost all the young men are engaged in 
the Militia and Volunteer Companies, and I think it of great consequence 
to have my Regiment as complete as any other Fencible Company in Scot- 
land. I shall, however, make you welcome to thirty of the men you 
brought to the Regt., including such as may be non-commissioned officers, 
which number you must be sensible is more than I can well spare, and I 
hope will be sufficient to furnish you with drills. However, I must beg 
leave to stipulate no man to be taken from either of the flank companies 
without the approbation of the Lt.-Col’. Wishing you much success, 

‘I have the honour to be, &c., 


‘Gordon.’ 

One other extract, and we are done with the historical part 
of this correspondence. It has reference to the No Popery 
riots in London, in 1780, in which the Duke’s brother, Lord 
George Gordon took such an active part, that they have ever 
since borne his name. One Sunday, towards the end of 
February or beginning of March, 1781, Mr. Tod was attending 
divine service in the church of Bellie when a messenger from 
Gordon Castle put the accompanying letter into his hand from 
Mr. Menzies, at that time the Duke’s chamberlain or cashier.* 





* ‘Mr. Menzies was factor for Speymouth up to 1805, at which time he 
succeeded Mr. Tod in the Enzie factory, which was then conjoined to 
Speymouth. This double office he held up to 1809. 
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‘ Dear Sir, 

‘We havc an express a few minutes ago with the happy news of Ld. 
Gordon’s being honourably acquitt and at -liberty—of which I thought it 
my duty to acquaint you, as Mr. Ross is out walking. I congratulate you 
upon this occasion. And in haste (being busy forwarding this agreeable 
intelligence to all the Duke’s friends to the west). 

‘Iam, D. Sir, yours &c., 
‘J. Menzies. 

‘ Fochabers, Sunday forenoon, noon.’ 

Mr. Tod rose from his seat, and handed the letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Gordon, the officiating clergyman, who, thereupon, as Mr. 
Tod records on the endorsement of the letter, ‘returned public 
thanks on the occasion.’ 

As was to be expected, letters from the Duke himself, bulk 
largely in our factor’s correspondence. But as these relate 
principally to business matters, they cannot be published here. 
In one—of the year 1784—His Grace refers to the fact that he 
has received his patent as Earl of Norwich—a title which had 
been originally conferred on his great-great-grandfather, 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk in 1672; and from this time, all his 
letters written from England are franked ‘ Norwich,’ while 
those from Scotland—of which country he was a representa- 
tive peer—are franked as before, viz.,‘Gordon,’ But beyond 
this, there is little of general interest in their contents. 

Letters from the Marquis of Huntly* are also numerous; 
but they too, are chiefly concerned with purely personal 
matters. The communications of both father and son are full 
of the warmest expressions of friendship and confidence in 
their correspondent. 





* George, Marquis of Hunfly and 5th and last Duke of Gordon was born 
in 1770 and died in 1836. From his earliest youth he followed the 
profession of arms and is immortalised by Scott in the second part of 
‘ Carle now the King’s come’ as ‘Cock o’ the North, my Huntly braw.’ 
But he also well deserves the title of ‘Coke o’ the North’ conferred on him 
by William Hay in one of his ballads in the ‘ Lintie o’ Moray’ for the 
zealous and indefatigable way in which he imitated the example of Howard 
Coke, Lord Leicester, in promoting agriculture and improving the breed of 
Highland Cattle throughout the district where his vast estates were 
situated. He was one of the most enlightened personages of his day and 
socially one of the most fascinating of men. His statue by Thomas 
Goodwillie, a local sculptor, now adorns the Ladyhill of Elgin. 
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One of the most amiable traits in Mr. Tod’s character was 
his sympathy with, and interest in youth; and some of the 
most amusing letters in his correspondence are from a young 
soldier, in whose career he ever took the warmest interest. If 
the factor thought, with the Latin poet that— 


Magna reverentia debetur pueris, 


the sentiment was not reciprocal. This is how the graceless 
young cornet hectors and lectures his reverend friend, in the 
1792. 


‘ Uxbridge, Novr. 6th, Sunday. 
* Dear Sir, 

‘I received a letter a few days ago from our friend Captain Macpherson 
of Invereshie, giving a very good account of all friends in Badenoch, and 
rejoicing that you had left the county, he proposing then to lead a sober, 
regular, and a religious life. I have written a long letter to him to-day 
(to thank him for some potted moorfowl that he has sent up for me), and 
I told him that I should write you a lecture on morality ; but as I do not 
now think myself equal to work miracles upon so old a sinner, I believe I 
must turn you over to your neighbour, the minister. There is only one 
essential thing I have to beg, and that is, that you do not tarry at 
Invereshie any time till I have the pleasure of meeting you there. If you 
do, I think I stand but a bad chance of seeing the Captain next summer, 
and have already layed out that as a pleasure to come, being now second 
for leave of absence, and which I most certainly expect to get without any- 
thing very extraordinary happens. I have in my letter condoled with him 
for the loss of the aimable [sic] Colonel Thornton, who, I understand, has 
left a blind man to look after his wooden house. What an excentric [sic] 
devil he is! Who but himself would have thought of such a scheme? 
Your son and I have exchanged two or three visiting cards but have not 
had the pleasure of meeting till yesterday, when he did me the pleasure to 
breakfast with me in town—and gave me some account of a masquerade 
you have had at the Castile. He is in very good health—I thought grown 
fatter than when in Scotland, but he would not allow it. I made out my 
journey to this place very well by the 21st of September. The same day 
that I left you snoring at Invereshie I slept at Blair. The next night at 
Kinross, and the third day at Edin‘. When I got to Perth I found a 
letter from my Major prolonging my leave for a few days, but as it was 
only a very short time, and as I had sent all my shooting apparatus to Pit- 
main, I thought it most prudent to pursue my jouruey and not to have 
to take leave of my friends in Badenoch a third time. You were so good 
as to say that you would undertake the care of my boxes. James Gordon, 
the fiddler, was to take them to Pitmain ; and I conclude they are now in 
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Mr. Hoy’s* dark hole at Gordon Castle. I hope to make a good plan for 
an inn at Huntly before the winter is over. When can they begin to 
build? I don’t undertake the granary. Mr. Hoy must plan that. Pray 
give my best comp‘: to Mrs. Todd and all your family—likewise all friends 
and your neighbours in Fochabers, and believe me always, 
‘ Dear Sir, 
‘ Yours most sincerely, 
* George Gordon.’ 


This letter is especially interesting in its allusion to an 
Englishman, who was, at that time, creating a great sensation 
in Badenoch. This was Colonel Thornton of Thornville Royal, 
in Yorkshire—a man of great wealth and greater profusion, 
whose Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of England and 
great part of the Highlands of Scotland, published in 1804,f is 
one of the rarest, and, to a Scotchman, most entertaining of 





* ‘Mr. Hoy’s official title was that of Meteorologist to the Duke, but he 
appears to have discharged the functions of a major domo. He was a 
personage of great importance, at any rate, in his own eyes; and his con- 
stant efforts to maintain his dignity often exposed him to very amusing 
rebuffs. There was a certain Ned Muggach, for example, a humorous, 
idle, gangrel sort of body, who never did an honest day’s work in his life, 
but who nevertheless contrived to eke out a comfortable living by sorning 
on all the houses in the neighbourhood—Gordon Castle not excepted—who 
was a very thorn in the worthy little meteorologist’s flesh. One day, as he 
was out walking, in the full dignity of a long cane and high hat, he came 
upon Ned idly smoking his pipe by the roadside, in the company of a band 
of gossips, as graceless and irreverent as himself. Ned accosted Mr. Hoy, 
and bade him ‘‘ good day.” But the meteorologist walked calmly on 
without taking any notice of his salutation. Ned repeated it. Mr. Hoy 
made no reply. ‘‘Ha!” said Ned, who had a sarcastic tongue when he 
liked, turning to his friends, and speaking in a tone loud enough for Mr. 
Hoy to hear, ‘‘ fine quate [quiet] man, Maister Hoy !—fine quate man!” 
This Ned Muggach, strange to say, had the honour of sitting for his 
portrait to no less a painter than Sir Edwin Landseer. The young artist, 
in one of his early visits to Scotland, made a sketch in oil of him, which, 
after various transmissions, is now in the possession of Mr. James Edgar, 
of the Gordon Arms Hotel, Elgin.’ 

+ Characteristically enough, the year in which this tour was accomplished 
is not stated in his book: but from a letter from the Duke of Gordon, 
dated March 6th, 1789, in the Auchenhalrig Correspondence, in which 
Col. Thornton’s name is mentioned, it must have been in that year. 
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books. The preparations which he made for -his ‘ expedition’ 
as he calls it, were on a more magnificent scale than would 
now be considered necessary for a voyage of discovery into 
the heart of Africa. Two vessels, the Ville de Paris and the 
Gibraltar, were sent on to await him in the north, while he 
himself with a friend, an artist, hounds, hawks, carriages, riding 
horses, baggage horses, tents, guns, fishing tackle, and full 
apparatus for camping out, set off for his destination by land. 
That destination was Raits, near Kingussie, a property better 
known as Belville—a name conferred on it by ‘Ossian’ 
Macpherson, who subsequently purchased it from, we believe, 
Mr. Macintosh of Borlum. With Raits as his headquarters, he 
made excursions in all directions, naming cataracts after him- 
self, recording his sport day by day, noting the peculiarities of 
the ‘natives, and now and again naively expressing his 
astonishment to find them not quite'the savages he seems to 
have thought they ought to have been. In one of these 
excursions he visited Gordon Castle, where he met Lord 


Monboddo, and was kindly entertained. The Duchess he 
found polite and affable; the Duke a finished gentleman and 
sportsman.* As for the style of life at the castle,—its hospitable 





* Colonel Thornton might have added ‘and an excellent poet as well.’ 
To His Grace’s accomplished pen we owe a very popular lyric—the answer 
to the jovial song of the ‘ Three Gir’d logie,’ better known, perhaps, by its 
first lines :— 

There’s cauld Kail in Aberdeen, 
And custocks in Strathbogie. 


The original song had asserted the merits of the social glass : his Grace 
replies by advocating the claims of beauty and the dance. The Duke’s 
poem is too long to quote in its entirety. But the two following verses 
will show how eloquently he maintains his theme :— 
In cotillions the French excel ; 
John Bull loves country-dances ; 
The Spaniards dance fandangoes well, 
Mynheer an Allemande prances ; 
In foursome reels the Scets delight, 
At three-some they dance wondrous light, 
But twasomes ding a’ out o’ sight 
Danced to the reel o’ Bogie. 


Come, lads, and view your partners well, 
Wale each a blythesome roguie, 
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table, its evening adjournments to the ballroom, where ‘ reels, 
strathspeys, and country dances’ formed the diversion before 
supper, its unstinted and admirable sport, its gardens, especially 
the kitchen garden, ‘affording, in the true old style, plenty of 
everything ’—seemed to him a perfect terrestrial paradise. 
There was only one thing he did not admire, and that was the 
women he saw at church. ‘It is astonishing,’ he says, ‘how 
plain the country women are here ; I did not discover one that 
was tolerable, except a very pretty girl we met on our return 
from the moors the day before; and, as many of them were 
the daughters of mechanics who live decently, I am much ata 
loss to account for this scanty distribfition of beauty.’ We are 
sorry for the Colonel’s bad taste. 

But to return from this digression. Two letters from Lord 
Cardross to Mr. Tod’s brother-in-law, Professor Ogilvie, of the 
years 1764 and 1765, presenting to the University of Aberdeen 
three specimens of ‘the famous stone of so singular property 
in electricity, call’d Tourmalins or Ashstones, found in the 
island of Ceylon only, and sent me by the late governor of that 
settlement, the ingenious Mr. Jokn Gideon van Lolen, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society,’ which, by the way, turned out to be 
very inferior specimens—are too lengthy to be reproduced 
here. The last of these, which is dated ‘Little Halingbury, 
near Sawbridge-worth, Herts, June 7th, 1765,’ is a long and 
learned treatise on these pseudogemmata and their literature, 
from which, as a specimen of his lordship’s academic style, and 
to justify ourselves, in our readers’ eyes, for not having printed 
them, we give a single paragraph :— 

‘I now after a long, too long a Silence, make use of that charming 
Privilege which the Invention of Visible Characters to express our 
Thoughts has afforded us, a Privilege which like the light of Day, the 


verdure of the fields, the Azure of the Sky, and the Rest of the more 
familiar Providences of Almighty Benevolence are too little attended too, 





I'll tak’ this lassie to mysel’ 

na She looks ine keen and sogie. 
ow, piper bang up the spring, 
The country fashion 4 the ieee 

To pree their mous e’er we begin 
To dance the reel o’ Bogie ! 
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and Impinge more feebly on our Hearts and Understandings then more | 
Unusual tho’ not more Pretious Enjoyments. I gave you likewise in my 
former letter my Opinion of Doctor Reid’s Essay on the Human Mind, a 
work which now Justly meets with Universal Approbation. I mentioned 
it tothe famous Mr. Melmoth, the Translator, the Elegant Translator of 
Pliny’s Epistles ; who resides in our neighbourhood in Somersetshire, and 
I was glad to find a Coincidence in our Opinion of It which Strengthened 
Mine.’ 


Want of space—certainly not want of material—prevents 
our quoting many other curious documents, which have found 
their way into this interesting collection. But we cannot 
refrain from transcribing one letter more. It is the copy of a 
communication from Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick to 
Sir Lawrence Dundas, the ancestor of the present Earls of 
Zetland, who in 1766 bought the estates and rights of the old 
Earldom of Orkney and Zetland. 


‘ Edinbr., 14th May, 1775. 
‘My dear Sir Lawrence, 

‘ Having spent a long Life in Pursuit of Pleasure and Wealth, I am 
now retired from the World, in Poverty, and with the Gout, so joining 
with Solomon that all is Vanity and Vexation of Spirit, I go to Church, 
and say my Prayers. I assure you that most of us religious People reap 
some little Satisfaction, in hoping that you weal‘ly Voluptuaries have a 
fair Chance of being damned to all Eternity, and that like Dives you shall 
then call out for Water to Lazarus, one Drop of which you never tasted 
while you had the 12 Apostles* in your Cellar. Now, Sir, this Doctrine 
laid down J wish my Friend a Loop Hole to escape thro’. Going to 
Church last Sunday as usual, I saw an unknown face in the Pulpit, and 
rising up to Prayer, as others do upon the like Occasion, I looked round to 
see if there was any pretty Girl there, when my attention was attracted by 
the most pathetic Prayer I ever heard. This made me all attention to the 
Sermon ; a finer Discourse never came from the Lips of Reasoning, 
conveyed by the most elegant expressions. I immediately thought of what 
Agrippa said to Paul, ‘‘ Thou almost persuadest me to be a Christian.” I 
sent to ask the holy man of God to honour my Roof and dine with me ; I 
asked his Country and what not, I even asked if his Sermons were of his 
own Composition. He answered me they were. I told him I believed him 
for no man had ever spoke or wrote so well; my name is Dishington said he ; 
I am assistant to a lunatick Preacher in the Orkneys, who enjoys a fruit- 





* 12 Butts of Wine in Sir Lawrence’s Cellar, so called. 
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full Benefice of £50 St. per annum, out of which I am allowed £20 for 
preaching to, and instructing 1200 People who live in two separate Islands, 
out of which I pay £1 5/ St. to the Boatman who transports me from one 
Island to the other by turns. I should be happy could I continue in that 
terrestial Paradise; But we have a great Lord who has many little 
People solliciting him for what he can do, and for what he cannot 
do, and if my Minister dies, his Succession is too great a Prize, not to 
raise up a great many powerfull People, Rivals, to baulk my hope of Preferr- 
ment ; I asked him if he possessed any other Wealth ; Yes, Sir, says he, I 
married the prettiest girl in the whole Island, she has blessed me with 
three fine children, and as we are both young we may expect many more ; 
besides, I am so beloved, I shall have all my Peats brought me Carriage 
free ; this is my story. Now, to the Prayer of the Petition; I never 
before envyed you the Possession of the Orkneys, which I now do, only to 
provide for this elegant, innocent Apostle. The Sun has refused your 
barren Islands his Kindly Influence,—do not deprive them of so pleasant 
a Preacher. Let not so great a Treasure be lost to that unhospitable 
Country, for I assure you were the Archbishop of Canterbury to hear him 
or his merit, he could do no less than make him an Arch-Deacon. This 
man has but one weakness, —that of preferring the Orkneys to all the earth. 
This way you have a Chance for Salvation. Do the man good and he will 
pray for you. This will be a better Purchass than your Irish Estate, or 
the Orkneys, and I think will help me well forward too, since I am the 
man who told you of this man, so worthy, so deserving, so pious, and so 
eloquent, and whose Prayers may do much. Till I hear from you on this 
head, I bid you farewell. Yours in all meekness, Love, and Benevolence, 
‘HH. D. 
‘ Edinbr., 14 May, 1775. 

‘ P.S.—I think what an unspeakable Pleasure it will be to look down 
from Heaven, and to see Rigby, Masterton, and Campbell, and all the 
Nabobs swimming in Fire and Brimstone, while you are sitting with White- 
field and his good old Women looking beautifull and frisking and singing. 
All this you may have by settling this man after the Death of the present 
Incumbent.’ 


It is satisfactory to think that the recommendation was duly 
given effect to. Mr. Dishington obtained the benefice in 
Orkney referred to, when it became vacant, and he held it till 
his death. His memory is still revered in these bleak and 
distant isles to which he consecrated all his time and all his 
talents. 


CHARLES RAMPINL 
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HE town of Abo, the ancient capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, on the river Aura, has some things worthy of the 


attention of the passing traveller. Foremost of these is the 
ancient cathedral, within which, on the left hand side of the altar, 
he is shown a memorial window of great beauty, in which a 
mother richly apparelled stands holding close to herself, 
two sons, also in court apparel. The figures recall historical 
names and events, palpitating with passionate life. Eric 
XIV. of Sweden formed an attachment to a_ beautiful 
peasant girl named Karin or Katarina Monsdotter. Kings 
usually know few obstacles to their will in such attach- 
ments, and Eric, furious, if not mad by nature, knew less than 
most men. But he became so passionately attached to the fair 
young maiden, that he resolved, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the nobles, to make her his queen. This purpose he carried 
out. She was solemnly crowned queen, and her son Gustavus 
declared heir to the Swedish throne ; but Eric being thrown into 
prison, mainly at the instigation of his brother, died there sith 
scarcely concealed indications of foul play ; and Karin Monsdotter 
came over to Finland to dree out her widowhood. She received 
here as her widow’s portion the king’s garth of Linksiala. Her 
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eldest son had to go into banishment, where he died; the two 
younger languished in their long imprisonment with their mother, 
and passed away; a daughter, Sigrid, alone remained. Married 
to Henry Classon, otherwise Tott, she became the mother of Ake 
Tott, Gustaf Adolf’s famous Field-Marshal, whose imposing 
monument is also found in Abo Cathedral—rich in memorials of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Not a few Scottish names are to be 
found in the land, who got ‘ name and fame’ in the same great 
struggle. Samuel Cockburn, a Scottish Colonel in the Polish 
wars, sleeps here in the Cathedral beneath his marble monument. 

Outside the Church, in the open enclosure shaded by trees, we 
come to a statue, the thoughtful attitude of which, as it rests in 
an academic chair, points to a later and more peaceful time. It 
is the effigy of Henrik Gabriel Porthan, Professor of Eloquence 
in the Finnish University from 1777 to March 1804. We have 
elsewhere said that the Finnish High School has filled almost a 
unique position in the history of Universities, from the fact that, 
while successfully feeding the light of classical culture, it has 
turned the illumination derived from this upon matters connected 
with the antiquities, the natural history, the geology, the 
language, the folk-poesy and the wizard lore connected with the 
Grand Duchy, as also upon the practical and economical questions 
connected with the life and well-being of its inhabitants. 

We propose, in what follows, to give an account of the lives 
and the life-work of three of the most eminent typical men, who 
have named the Finnish University their Alma Mater, and whose 
lives were spent in making use of that power which University 
culture had given them to glorify and enrich the life of their 
fatherland. Not that they were the men of greatest genius or 
most varied and original power the Grand Duchy has produced, 
There are others, such as Runeberg the poet, who is now accepted 
not only as the greatest poetical genius of Finland, but also of 
the sister country Sweden. But they are the men who have be- 
come typical, not only by the possession of great original power, 
but also by using their powers to the great advantage and exalta- 
tion of their country in her historical, literary, and scientific place 
amongst surrounding peoples. Assuredly the man who, beyond 
any other, has taken the lead from this point of view; who has 
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been in German parlance the Tonangebender in this dincation, 
was Henrik Gabriel Porthan. 

Born in the interior of the Grand Duchy, the son of Sigfrid, 
clergyman of Wiitasaari and of Christina Juslenius, youngest 
daughter of the theological professor in the Finnish University, 
Gabriel Juslenius, he came of people very poor, as regards 
material wealth, but a good stock with respect to their intellectual 
gifts and their exertions to promote the welfare of their country. 

His father died when Henrik Gabriel was still young, aud this 
would have been indeed an irreparable misfortune, but for his 
maternal uncle, who took him into his house. After some stay 
with this gentleman, who was, like his father, a clergyman, he 
went to reside with another maternal uncle, who was in the legal 
profession and occupied a position somewhat analogous to that of 
our Scottish Sheriff-substitute. This gentleman pressed forward 
the young Porthan’s education, so that in 1754 in his fifteenth 
year he was able to enter the Finnish University. The Finnish 
youth would seem to have emulated our Scottish youth in the 
early age, when they became members of the University. 

Sweden had been previously involved in a great war, from 
which Finland had specially suffered; and the attention of the 
leading men in the Grand Duchy was then directed to those 
practical and economical questions, by which they could hope that 
prosperity would, in some degree, be restored to their country. 
The Bishop of Abo and Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
Brovallius, was a distinguished naturalist. Mennander, a leading 
man in the theological faculty, afterwards Archbishop of Upsala, 
had in the earlier part of his career published a variety of 
treatises on economical and scientific subjects which brought him 
into notice as a practical worker for the advancement of his 
country. The only medical professor, John Leche, laboured with 
great zeal to establish a dissecting room, a chemical laboratory 
and a botanical garden, in connection with the University. In 
the philosophical or arts faculty to which Porthan continued to 
belong during the whole of his academical career, one of the 
leading teachers was Peter Kalm, a distinguished disciple of the 
great Linnzeus, who was also the author of a variety of economical 
treatises, as also of some treatises on the topography of Finland. 
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Peter Adrian Gadd, another professor in the arts faculty, laboured 
in the same direction; while the professor of mathematics and 
physics, Jacob Gadolin, carried forward trigonometrical measure- 
ments in the Grand Duchy, and determined more accurately the 
geographical relations of the country. Another young man of 
science, Samuel Chydenius, carried forward measures to deepen 
the navigation of rivers. This widespread activity must have 
done much to stir the mind of Porthan and give his spirit that 
peculiarly mixed theoretical and practical direction, which 
it afterwards took. Porthan gave himself to the study 
of the classical literature and philosophy. In the last, he 
adopted Lockian rather than Leibnitzo-Wolffian views, which 
were then very current on the Continent; and showed the 
clear, calm, good sense which marked him through life, in avoid- 
ing paradoxes and extremes. The leading classical professor was 
Henrik Hassel, who for a long term of years urged forward with 
great zeal the study of the Greek and Latin languages, and the 
culture connected with them. Porthan, one of his more dis- 
tinguished students, was, after completing his course at the 
university, elected docent in eloquence, which gave him the 
opportunity to lecture to the students on Cicero’s orations, Virgil 
and Horace, which lectures soon rendered him very popular. 
Employed besides in the University Library, all Porthan’s work 
was marked by the utmost conscientiousness. About this time, 
his attention was drawn to the traditional literature of Finland, 
and he was the first to awaken his countrymen to its importance, 
and to give that direction to university studies in Finland which 
seems to mark it, as we have seen, above every other land,—the 
application of the light of classical culture to the native and 
traditional literature and antiquities of the Grand Duchy. 
Attention had been awakened about this time to such studies in 
other parts of Europe. In Scotland, the somewhat turgid poems 
of Ossian by Macpherson, had attracted attention on the Contin- 
ent; in England, Bishop Percy had collected the Border and other 
ballads and relics of ancient poetry. In France, the Chant of 
Roland, and in Germany, Herder’s Stimmen der Volker had called 
the attention of these nations to the treasures of their ancient 
literature. 
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In such circumstances it was natural that Porthan should 
think of the ancient songs of the Finnish people, gather them 
together, and call the attention of his countrymen to their value 
and beauty. His collection of them appeared in five parts, of 
which the last was issued in 1778, and fully accomplished the 
object which he had in view, to wit, to awaken the attention of 
the Finnish people to these native flowers of poesy, which like 
the wild flowers of the country, had bloomed amid the dark 
forests, and on the desert heaths of their northern land. A 
subsequent edition was projected in Sweden, but was never com- 
pleted, and it scarcely lay in the nature of things that it should. 
It was enough for him, however, to call the attention of 
the rising talent amongst the youth of the Grand Duchy, to this 
mine, hitherto unworked, and the end was fully attained. 
Two works appeared some years later by different authors; 
one, on the superstitions of Finland; the second, a Finnish 
mythological lexicon, which brought forward the whole 
circle of native traditional thought and literature. Both of these 
authors fully recognized the service done by Porthan in bringing 
the subject before the Finnish people. In his post of librarian, 
Porthan also did good service to the Finnish University. He 
not only brought the stock of literature there accumulated into 
the best and most available condition, but he made unwearied 
efforts, and with no smaller amount of success, to increase it. On 
the death of Professor Hassel in 1779, he was chesen to succeed 
him, and remained in this post, as professor of Eloquence, in 
reality of classical literature and rhetoric, until his death. His 
projected history of Finland he did not complete, but left the 
materials to be wrought up by others. The earlier history had 
mainly engaged his attention, and to the present day little has 
been added to his researches. A number of interesting points 
connected with the history of his native country were treated by 
him; and we have the right to say, that the ideal direction to 
which we have called attention,—the careful study of traditional 
mythology and literature and history, in the light derived from 
classical study and culture,—was mainly initiated by Porthan, 
and that so far as it has been carried out, it has been carried out 
in his spirit. 
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The position which Porthan held as docent for some twelve or 
fifteen years, is one which well deserves consideration. The 
docentship is the first step in the advancement from student to 
professor, and differs but little from the next grade of lector or 
reader, an office nominally retained in the English Universities. 
In those days, and even to a much later time, the docent received 
no salary, and in the few academical offices, there was scarcely 
much hope for the future. Still, the office was of great practical 
importance. It brought round the ordinary professors a staff or 
school of earnest young men, eagerly bent upon the furtherance 
of the science they represented, and it is not too much to say 
that the lack of the docentship, the lectorship, and the extra- 
ordinary professorate is that which reduces our Scottish Uni- 
versities to the impotent barrenness they manifest in the fields of 
scientific criticism and research. We have said elsewhere that 
the power and success of the German professor lies in the fact 
that he is a working specialist, actively engaged in the solution 
of the problems of the science which he professes, and the studeny 
is literally an apprentice to him as specialist for a certain term of 
years. The fruitfulness of the Continental Universities in large 
measure depends upon this. But the existence of the docent, 
the lector, or the extraordinary professor by the side of the 
ordinary professor really establishes a school of research, in which 
a select number of the best students are actively engaged in 
checking the resuits reached by each other and the ordinary 
professor ; while at the same time they are undergoing the very 
best training for filling the highest posts in the University itself. 
No doubt the self-contradictory position of the Scottish Universi- 
ties, as jumbles of the University, the gymnasium, and the 
elementary school, has a good deal to do with their low position 
as schools of science; and by science we do not mean merely 
physical studies, as seems to be too much taken for granted in 
Great Britain, but grammatical, mathematical, philological and 
theological science. 

The lack of an academical literature is another cause of this 
barrenness and impotence. In this respect as well as in some 
others, the English Universities are little better off, and this 


accounts for the increasingly:poor figure which British scholars 
XVII. 10 
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are making in assemblages of Continental Gelehrten, such as the 
Oriental Congress. A professor or academical worker cannot be 
a working specialist, without a literary organ, to which he has 
access in order to publish the results of his work. On the 
Continent this is provided by the many technical journals or 
collection of treatises published either by the learned Societies or 
by the Universities themselves. The multitudinous weekly, 
monthly, quarterly or yearly publications in Germany in classical 
criticism, philology, theology, and science of every kind, afford to 
the working specialist the means of publishing his researches; and 
besides a really extensive literature is published by the Universities 
themselves. The Russian Universities, even the more insignificant, 
issue such Acta or Collections of Treatises. The Finnish Literary 
Society, with its publications and its printing press, has rendered 
the greatest services to Finnish students; while in Sweden and 
Denmark, yearly collections of treatises are issued by Lund and 
Upsala, and also by Christiania and Copenhagen. Such journals 
or treatises are an absolute necessity, and their non-existence in 
Great Britain, so far as the Universities are concerned, is both a 
cause and an indication of the scientific barrenness which prevails. 
If a purely theojogical journal exists at the present time, it is 
only a very little one; the Classical Review is smaller still, yet 
we see from the report of the Society for the promotion of Hellenic 
studies for 1889, that American scholars are to be invited to joiu 
in it; and it may be hoped that with the two hemispheres room 
may also be found for Scotland. Where working specialists are 
to be found in Britain, such as the late Professor Wright of Cam- 
bridge, they contribute for the most part to Continental journals. 

After this digression, which we hope is not unprofitable, we 
return to Porthan and his activity as docent. Besides the small 
fees he received as docent, he was employed as amanuensis and 
also in the library ; while a number of his fellow workers set up 
an educational institution in the town of Abo. He also felt the 
necessity for a literary organ for himself and his fellow-workers. 
Besides the academical publications, he established a semi-scien- 
tific newspaper Aurora, and conducted it for many years. 

On his appointment as ordinary professor in 1779 to succeed 
Professor Hassel, he was able to carry out what is now provided 
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for by a special University fund. He made a journey into 
Central Europe to increase his experience and proficiency, and 
visited Hamburg, Gottingen, Kassell, Gotha, Erfurt, Leipsic, 
Jena, Wittenberg, Halle, Berlin, Greifswald and Copenhagen. 
During this journey, besides many others, he made the 
acquaintance of Heyne, Gatterer, and particularly the his- 
torian Schlézer, to whose journal he supplied a mass of scien- 
tific materials concerning Finland. This was indeed the 
beginning of an extensive literary and historical correspondence, 
not only with Germany, but also with Denmark; particularly 
with such writers as Nyerup and Suhm. In Sweden our 
Professor was sufficiently well-known already. On his return 
the experience he had gained was turned with energy to the 
working up of his own special Fach. Latin literature, in prose 
and verse, was expounded as became the special work of his chair, 
as a chair of eloquence in its zsthetic aspects, so as to contribute 
to the formation of a classic style, both in poetry and prose. 
Cicero’s philosophical works furnished rich material for a criticism 
based on philosophical grounds. Nor were the practical results 
brought to bear only upon the Latin tongue, which Porthan 
wrote often with classic eloquence, it was carried into the Swedish, 
then, more than now, the cultivated language of the Grand 
Duchy. Nor were Porthan’s pupils neglectful of his unwearied 
efforts for their improvement. In many a manse throughout the 
land, the Old Roman speech was heard as fellow-students met 
one another in after life. Nor was he forgetful of the practical 
work of the orator and teacher, as about to be exercised in the 
instruction of the common people. His wide circle of knowledge 
also found application in private courses on logic, metaphysics, 
psychology, anthropology, and even Natural law, ethics, peda- 
gogics, and encyclopedia. When Kant’s new system of philosophy 
was given to the world in 1795, it occasioned a considerable 
shaking amongst the dry bones of past systems in Abo as else- 
where. Porthan did not see his way to adopt the new doctrines ; 
but he was not opposed to their publication in magisterial and 
doctoral dissertations, for we find in 1797 a course advertised in 
the University by Docent N. M. Tolpo, on the terminology of the 
Critical Philosophy. y 
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His relation tu the students was one of careful observance as 
to their progress in their studies, though it was not carried to any 
officious or meddlesome interference. As Inspector of the Boreal 
and East Bothnian nations, he spent three or four hours a week 
with them in their literary exercises. Deserving students, he 
aided by books lent from his well-chosen library,—a much needed 
help especially to the theological student, when we consider the 
small stock of beoks then to be found in the academical collection. 

The pains that Porthan took may be gauged by the fact, that 
he sought to extend the narrow horizon of the students by a 
weekly meeting with them on Saturdays, in which he read and 
commented on,—to as large an audience as could crowd into the 
auditorium,—the political and other news of the day. His 
authority was thus mightily increased, so that few students left. 
the University without coming more or less under his influence. 
To the general public, he became par excellence the Professor, and 
he was consulted as to the education of young men from all parts 
of the Grand Duchy. His philosophical lectures were much 
prized, the more especially as he sought to supplement the work 
of the theoretical professor of philosophy, who contented himself 
with a bare and dry exposition of the Wolffian mechanical system. 

Nor did he limit himself to academical work. The improve- 
ment of the text of the Finnish Bible and improved arrangements 
in the hospital of the town—such things claimed and received his 
attention. When renowned colleagues were borne to their final 
resting-place, as Mennander, Archbishop of Upsala, formerly 
professor in Abo, Porthan’s services were in request to speak the 
last words in remembrance, or over his grave. New buildings 
for the scantily and poorly housed institution in which his life- 
work was cast, were for many years an aspiration rather than a 
hope in the deficiency of means. But thanks to some valuable 
legacies, and the gradually increasing interest of the public both 
in Sweden and Finland, he reached the happiest day of his life 
when, on the 24th of July, 1802—the birthday of Queen Chris- 
tiana, who had founded the institution—the King, accompanied 
by the Queen, laid the foundation of new University buildings. 

A new honour was bestowed on Porthan, of which he was the 
only holder in Finland, and which perhaps may best be rendered 
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by,our own title privy councillor, for which the expenses of his 
legitimation were paid by an ‘invisible hand.’ Our Professor 
thus grew old in the unceasing fulfilment of his academical 
duties, and the honour and esteem of his countrymen. Twice he 
was elected Rector ; in 1786-87, and again in 1798-99. 

As he advanced in age, honours flowed in upon him. In 1787 
he was elected a member of the Swedish Academy ; in 1795, 
Member of the Scientific Society in Upsala; in 1797, of the 
Finnish Economical Society ; in 1799, of the Patriotic Society 
in Stockholm; in 1799 he received from the Crown Prince, 
while visiting Finland, the order of the North Star, of which 
order of knighthood there was only another member in Finland. 
We have spoken of his privy councillorship or membership of the 
Royal Chancery. The nations in the University over which 
he presided as inspector, struck a medal in his honour. As the 
much-loved academical dignitary had thus honours heaped upon 
him time passed on, and he felt the burden of years. Sickness 
visited him in 1797 and 1799, from which, however, he again re- 
covered. In 1804 he took a chill while seeking some books in a 


library, not sufficiently heated, for a stranger who was visiting the 
town, and this brought somewhat unexpectedly the end on the 
16th of March. 

How his countrymen lamented him it is needless to say. The 
best indication of this was, that long after his death, grey-haired 
men were proud to tell that they had been among Porthan’s 
students. 


The second name to which we shall call attention is that of 
the famous ethnologist and philologer, Mathias Alexander Castrén. 
Born in Tervola, on the upper end of the Bothnian Gulf, on the 
banks of the great river Kemi, he first saw the light under 66° of 
North latitude, on the verge of the Arctic Circle, and grew up 
familiar with the wilder aspects of nature, with which also in the 
latter part of his days, during his lengthened travels in N. Russia, 
(Siberia) he spent his life. He was born or the 2nd December, 
1813. The son of a Finnish clergyman, he grew up in the wild 
and hardy life, to which boys both from choice and necessity, in 
these inhospitable regions are accustomed. Hunting, the snaring 
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of birds, the catching of fish in the rivers and arms of the sea— 
such is the life and the training to which the youth in these 
necessitous regions must submit. The means of education in 
these parts are poor enough. At the time of his birth, there was 
but one newspaper published in Finland; and, to purchase a 
book, it was necessary to send to Abo in West Finland, then the 
capital of the Grand Duchy. 

While Castrén was vet a child, his father was sent to a parish, 
much further north than he had previously been, to Rovaniemi, 
which lay partly within the polar circle. Here, the mother who 
seems to have been more deeply interested in her son’s education 
than the father, was able to obtain a tutor for him. 

The son was not the most diligent of scholars, or perhaps with 
his strong tendencies to the education of science, he was less 
interested in the Latin Grammar, which was then made the chief 
study of youths seeking a liberal education, than he might have 
been. At the instance of his uncle, he studied Hoffberg’s 
Botany, and in the course of fourteen days, so mastered it as to 
be abie to take part in the examination of phanerogama. He 
had aiso already begun to observe scientific facts, such as the 
action of a stream on boats; and showed much mechanical 
cleverness with his knife. While thus engaged in his earliest 
studies, the father died. 

The mother, though encumbered with debts, took upon her, on 
the promise of aid from her brothers, to meet the claims which 
were made upon the family. The oldest brother, already a 
student, was allowed by dispensation, though only in his nine- 
teenth year, to take orders, that he might sustain the heavily 
burdened family. Two younger brothers, Elias and Mathias 
Alexander,—our hero then in his twelfth year,—were sent to the 
Grammar School in Uleaborg. A fourth brother, two years 
older, went to be a merchant, while three younger brothers and a 
sister remained at home with the mother. Here was a parallel 
to the Scottish perseverance and conflict with adversity, which 
has been exemplified in the life of some of our best men. The 
struggle grew heavier rather than lighter with time. The mother 
removed to Uleaborg to be able to superintend the education of 
her family. But her means of support were rather lessened than 
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increased. In these circumstances, her brother, who had left the 
student’s life and gone to business, with the result of reaching 
considerable wealth, came to her assistance and saw,—though 
somewhat hard-handed, the result of his own struggle,—that the 
sister should not succumb to the difficulties, which had closed 
around her. Under such circumstances, Castrén attended the 
Finnish University. It was a rough uphill fight, this struggle 
with angusta paupertas; but, perhaps, it weakened Castrén’s 
frame and contributed to his early death. 

We have mentioned an uncle on the mother’s side, who induced 
Castrén to make himself master in fourteen days of an important 
section of botanical science. ‘This maternal uncle had been pastor 
in Enare and Utsjoki, the northmost Lutheran community in 
Finnish Lappmark. Following in the steps of Castrén’s maternal 
grandfather, he had been dubbed Doctor of Divinity at a time 
when this distinction was only accessible through the king him- 
self. He made himself completely master of Lappish, and wrote 
several treatises in the language, books of devotion, and a book on 
rural economy. He was also a competent naturalist, and received 
many letters from those who desired to know the fauna and flora 
of these northern regions. Castrén attached himself to this gentle- 
man, and emulated his scientific proficiency. 

Another uncle, on the father’s side, exercised much influence 
on the young Castrén. This gentleman, pastor in Kemi, was 
also a botanist and inquirer as to scientific questions. He had 
been a great deal in correspondence with the above-mentioned 
uncle, particularly on botanical questions, and had been aroused 
by the fame won by the great Linnzeus ; and Kemi was a centre, 
where not a few rare or uncommon plants were to be found. 
This gentleman had also obtained the distinction of being named 
a Doctor of Theology. Through him, the stock of literature 
accessible to our Castrén was greatly increased. With this uncle 
Castrén was in constant correspondence up to the day of his 
death ; and the careful preservation of his letters shows how 
much he was esteemed by his nephew. In 1841, when Castrén 
travelled through Lapland, he asked this uncle to defray some 
small debts which were standing against him in Helsingfors, and 
this the uncle did with expressions of thankfulness, that he had 
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trusted him to do such things. His expression was, ‘my earnest 
wish is to serve my brother with this small sacrifice, be convinced 
of that !’ 

The Grammar School, attended by the young Castrén in 
Uleaborg, had been a fairly good school. Some changes had 
taken place, not altogether of a favourable character ; but still a 
fair education was attainable in Latin, Greek, (New Testament 
Greek), Mathematics, History, Geography, Logic, Dogmatics, 
German and Russian. The intercourse of the youth with one 
another was not highly refined; but there was purity of morals 
and the healthy action both of body and mind. 

When he left school to attach himself to the University, the 
amount his mother was able to give him was five roubles. This 
sum was increased by eighteen roubles, the gift of Jacob, his 
maternal uncle. Once he returned to the maternal dwelling in 
the summer of 1830; but the necessity of eking out the scanty 
sum he could scrape together for expenses compelled him to 
labour in the instruction of pupils from morning till evening. 
His further vacations were otherwise occupied, and the much- 
struggling mother only saw him twice again, as he journeyed to 
Lapland in 1838 and 1841. In 1848 he received, while on his 
Siberian journey, the tidings of her death. He had reason to 
rejoice in her tender sympathy ; and she lived long enough to see 
the honour which had already fallen upon her son. 

It was a critical period in the life of the Finnish University, 
when Castrén began to frequent the schools, It had been recently 
removed from Abo to Helsingfors, and was scarcely settled in the 
new quarters. The change of place, commanded by the new 
masters of the country, and the new statutes, which had been issued 
for the University, were far from receiving universal approba- 
tion. The new masters were too much inclined to fall back on a 
stiff, stupid militarism ; and this only excited counter demonstra- 
tions on the side of the students. Castrén had his experiences, disa- 
greeable and otherwise, in this distracted element; but he avoided 
it to some extent, by taking a situation as tutor in the house of 
Major Von Willebrand. Still, when he returned to the Uni- 
versity, he could not help being involved in a demonstration 
against a professor who made himself conspicuous in his opposi- 
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tion to the liberal spirit which was abroad. The result was, that 
he was adjudged to lose half a year. Under these circumstances, 
Castrén occupied the time by energetically preparing for his ex- 
amination as candidate of philosophy. He had already mastered 
the classical, and he now turned to the Semitic languages. 

A curious combination of a spiritual and intellectual character 
was then visible in the Grand Duchy. Pietism, probably an im- 
portation from Germany, as a manifestation of religion, then 
spread over the land, and made itself felt in the university. In- 
tellectually, the Hegelian philosophy had come from the same 
quarter, and was finding its representatives both amongst teach- 
ers and students. The students took up the matter in their as- 
semblies and were partizans with the greatest vigour on the one 
side or the other. The section or nation of students to which 
Castrén belonged was specially occupied with the question ; and 
Castrén took the side of the Hegelian philosophy. He was thus 
led particularly to the study of the said philosophy ; and this had 
a very marked influence on his future intellectual development. 

The next question which came up before Castrén,—and had a 
decisive influence on his life,—was of another kind. It connected 
itself with the relation of the Swedish people to the Finnish about 
the time of the Swedish conquest in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. That event was probably preceded and aided by the 
settlement of Swedish colonists in Finland. For a long time 
after the conquest, however, even up to the Reformation, almost 
nothing was done to encourage the study of the Finnish language 
and literature ; we mean that traditional literature which is often 
the true nurse of the national genius, and kindles the imagination 
of a people more than aught else, and thus forms the national 
character and nourishes the ideals which are native to the na- 
tional spirit. 

A great step in advance had been made at the Reformation. 
During the pre-Reformation period, Latin of course was the 
language of divine service. At the Reformation, the vernacular 
was adopted in its room. The Bible was translated, as also litur- 
gies and hymn books, into the Finnish tongue. In 1640, the 
Finnish university was founded, and the youths, who during the 
Catholic times had gone in small numbers to Paris, Prague and 
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Leipzic, and afterwards to Wittenberg and Upsala, began now to 
attend after 1640, in much greater numbers the national univer- 
sity. But still it was not compulsory that the officials should 
make themselves acquainted with the language of the people ; the 
Swedish tongue was the official language of the Duchy. Still 
the Swedish conquest had rendered the Finnish people great ser- 
vices. 

Their various tribes had previously often been at war with one 
another ; the Swedish conquest bound them together in a common 
bond of peace. Pressed by their Slavonic neighbours, portions of 
the Karels were swallowed up and lost in the surrounding Slavic 
masses. The Swedish law and culture made them a free people. 
de jure, if not de facto,on an equal footing with their Swedish 
fellow-subjects. As they took part in the great actions of the 
Thirty Years’ and other wars, their hearts were kindled and 
their national pride aroused by the memories of the fierce 
struggles of the past. Hence, when the war of 1809 separated 
them from Sweden, and joined them to the Russian Empire, it 
only rendered them more truly Finnish. ‘We are not Russians,’ 
they said ‘we cannot be Swedes, we must be Finns.’ Thus 
there grew up a special interest in all matters and enquiries, 
connected with the Grand Duchy, and its past; and these were 
now zealously forwarded by a number of those who had gathered 
their stock of culture at the national university. 

Such were Kalm and Forskohl in Natural History, disciples of 
the great Linnezus. Then, especially distinguished was Porthan, 
—whose life in outline we have given,—the first to open the 
gold mine of Finland’s history, language, mythology, and the 
traditional literature of the people. He was followed by men 
who were trained in his school, William Gabriel Lagus, John 
James Tengstrom, and their successors Adolphus Ivar Arvidsson 
and Gabriel Rein. The grammar of the Finnish tongue was 
handled with singular acuteness by Reinhold Becker; while 
the first Finnish Lexicon which approached to completeness was 
published by Renvall. Zachary Topelius, the father of the 
distinguished poet of our own time, carried forward the work of 
collecting the folk-poesv; and imitations of these folk-poems 
were, with wondrous success, given to the world by Jacob Judén. 
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Such was the state of things in regard to these national 
researches, when Castrén entered the Finnish University. Con- 
temporary with him was Elias Lénnrot, of whom we have yet 
to speak, who took up the work of completing the collections of 
the national epos and folk-poesy, and under whose careful and 
congenial hands, the Kalevala became a whole, as perfect of its 
kind as the Iliad or the Odyssey, the Nibelungenlied or the 
poetical Edda. These discoveries of Lonnrot were an epoch- 
making period in the intellectual life of the Grand Duchy. New 
activity was aroused in well nigh all kinds of research, but 
especially on the ground of native philology. Subsequently to 
the removal of the University to Helsingfors, the philosophical 
or arts faculty had been divided into two sections :—the historico- 
philological and physico-mathematical. 

At first, however these two sections did not so rigorously 
exclude each other as subsequently has been the case. Students 
passed over from the one to the other, or united them in their 
studies. This was the case with Castrén. His acquaintance 
with the Semitic languages, his studies in his native Finnish, from 
which he translated, with no inconsiderable degree of poetic 
talent, the songs of the Kalevala into Swedish; and even some 
prolusions of a more lyrical character were united with studies in 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany. We 
have already seen how amongst his first studies, certain botanical 
researches had been made with surprising rapidity. 

His examination as candidate for a degree was made in no less 
than eleven subjects, viz., the classical and oriental languages, at 
least so far as regards Hebrew, were united with History, Literary 
History, and Philosophy: while at the same time he offered 
himself for examination in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoology, and Botany. And these were not all studies of an 
elementary character; in many cases they had gone upon new 
and original grounds. In the course of the year of his candidate’s 
examination, 1836, he was promoted to the degree of magister 
artium. 

Having taken his degree, Castrén proceeded to extend his 
philological knowledge by the study of Turkish. This he did, in 
relation to his native Finnish, as belonging to the same family of 
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languages, and with a view to the consideration of the linguistic 
peculiarities of Finnish, and the mythological conceptions he 
found in the Kalevala. This was largely, a new study, as to the 
dialect in which it was couched, being preserved in Karelian, 
amongst a people which had adopted the Greek Orthodox faith, 
and had been considerably influenced by the surrounding Slavic 
tribes. In this dialect, a variety of forms and constructions 
were present, which are not found in the Western Finnish. His 
philological and linguistic studies were also enlarged by the 
mastery of these kindred languages. The study of comparative 
philology had not been greatly encouraged up to this time in the 
Finnish University; and thus, it may be said to have been 
introduced by Castrén, although not in the usual way by the 
consideration of the related Indo-European family of languages, 
but by the comparison of the Mongolian tongues connected with 
Finnish. The first fruits of his studies in this direction was the 
dissertation, De affinitate declinationum in lingua Fennicd, 
Esthonica et Lappicd, a dissertation, by the presentation of 
which he sought to secure his place as docent in his Alma Mater. 
This dissertation was thoroughly on the path of modern com- 
parative philology, as their science had been introduced by Rask 
and Grimm. In this inquiry and in a subsequent brochure, he 
also turned his knowledge of Turkish to account. In 1838, 
Castrén made a journey into Lappmark ; and the following year 
into Finnish and Russian Karelia, supported by the Finnish 
Literary Society, with a view to follow up the course opened by 
Elias Lénnrot, for the collection of Finnish songs and sagas or 
folk-tales. Before publishing an account of his researches, he 
wrote for the Helsingfors Morgonbladet, of which he was 
assistant-editor, several papers on such subjects, as ‘Some 
Words on the Kalevala, and ‘Finnish Wizard Art,’ which 
have been published in his collected papers in Swedish and 
German. In 1841, Castrén completed his translation, begun 
two years previously, of the Kalevala into Swedish. He also 
lectared on this ancient poem. His translation, made in an ex- 
cellent style, faithful to the original and clear, contained no less 
than 12,000 verses. 

There was but little encouragement in the little country of 
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Finland for such work, and had not the Finnish Literary Society 
contributed 140 roubles towards the printing, Castrén would 
have found great difficulty in giving his work to the public. 
There was one element in his favour, and that was the rich en- 
dowments possessed by the Finnish University. But the profes- 
sorships, extraordinary professorships and docentships are never- 
theless, in a small country like Finland, necessarily few; and 
when once occupied, they remain so for a term of years, if not for 
the life of the holder; and at the time we are referring to, they were 
much fewer in number than at’present. For the Finnish tongue 
there was only a lectorship. The value of this was much less than 
it is now; and the means affording aid to literary or scientific 
enterprise were much less then than they are at present. 
Besides, though Castrén’s studies had brought him into 
notice, yet his field was new. Philology as a science, more 
especially as dealing with modern languages was scarcely 
understood, as it is now. Castrén was docent in Finnish and 
the Old Northern* languages. Now this was regarded then as 
a proper study for a learned Academy; but as a University study 
it was hardly recognized. Even in Germany, such studies in 
the modern languages and their philology were as yet without 
professorships; and in Scandinavia, they have only been 
established within the last ten years. The self-sacrifice which 
Castrén showed in the pursuit of such studies at such a time was 
great, though not so uncommon amongst the Finnish youth. 

An occasion rose for Castrén to make a fresh journey into 
Lappmark. Lénnrot, the Finnish Homer, of whom we have yet 
to speak, had completed his studies at the University, and had 
obtained the place of provincial medical man, supported by the 
State in Kajana, in north-east Finland ; had obtained, moreover, 
the means to make such a journey, and Castrén was invited to be 
his fellow-traveller. On the 13th of November 1841, they 
passed up the river Kemi, north of Uleaborg, visited Castrén’s 





* The English language has no word for the Swedish fornnordisk, as it 
has no proper designation for Linguistics as distinguished from Philology. 
Old Norse refers to Norwegian. Perhaps ‘Old Northern’ is the best 
translation for the Swedish word just given, equivalent to German Alt- 
Nordisch, 
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birth-place, and on the 30th of May 1842, reached Archangel 
on the White Sea. 

Of this journey into the ancient Karelia in 1839, together 
with that made in 1838 to Lappmark, Castrén has left a 
description, which is printed in his works under the name of 
‘Northern Travels and Researches.’ To the Finlander these 
narratives are full of interest, even from the fact that two such 
men as Castrén and Lénnrot were thus conjoined. But for 
foreign help, however, such studies and researches could not have 
been continued. Lénnrot, as doctor in a thinly peopled district, 
had leisure and the means for such journeys; but it was other- 
wise with Castrén. 

Another native of Finland, Sjogren had about this time ob- 
tained a place as historical and philological student of his mother 
tongue, and its related dialects in the Academy of Sciences in 
St. Petersburg. He had obtained a prize from the French In- 
stitute for a treatise on Ossete Grammar; and he now gener- 
ously came forward to aid Castrén in turning his scientific apti- 
tudes aud learning to account. The academician Sjogren pro- 
posed a journey through Siberia in order to investigate the eth- 
nographic and linguistic relations of these heathen or half hea- 
thenish tribes. Unable to participate himself, on acccunt of his 
age and imperfect vision, he sought to fiud a younger man for 
this purpose; and with this view, visited Helsingfors in 1838. 
Castrén was recommended to him, and Augustus Wallin, a young 
man of mark, who afterwards travelled through Arabia, and won 
for himself distinction. Sjégren met neither of the young men ; 
but Castrén’s studies lay within the Finnish field, while Wallin’s, 
who was a philological genius, lay more in the Oriental direction, 
and therefore Castrén was chosen. Much to Castrén’s disappoint- 
ment, there had been great delay in arranging the expedition ; 
but now, he was surprised in Enare, in Lappmark, under the 
69th degree of north latitude, by a letter from the academician, 
Sjogren, saying that the expedition was ready, and that he, Cas- 
trén, was to be ethnograph and linguist for the same. That the 
expedition was not to start at once, was all the better for Cas- 
trén, for he was able to make use of his time in the field where 
he now was. Que thousand roubles silver were found for him 
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from Finnish state resources, to journey through the country of 
the Samoyedes on the Frozen Ocean, and thence from the White 
Sea to the Urals. Pecuniary means now came abundantly into 
Castrén’s possession, for his modest and easily satisfied aims. He 
was to have a thousand roubles a year from the St. Petersburg 
Academy ; the Alexander Stipendium from Helsingfors of 900 
roubles ; half the Demidoff prize of 700 roubles, and cost of 
printing for his Syrjenian grammar. There was one serious 
drawback, however—Castrén had weak lungs, and there was 
in the family a tendency to consumption. Bold, therefore, was 
the step to plunge into such a country, its damp huts and un- 
healthy twndras, where medical aid was seldom to be obtained. 
Disquieting as was the state of Castrén’s health, it did not dis- 
turb his joy in the prospect of scientific research opening up be- 
fore him. His aim, in his third journey (1841-42), on which 
he set out with Elias Lénnrot, was especially to investigate the 
Lappish mythology, as compared with the Finnish, by which he 
hoped to throw light upon both; an object in which he fully 
succeeded, as shown by the lectures he subsequently delivered in 
the University of Helsingfors on Finnish mythology. Besides 
this, he closely studied the languages of the tribes with which he 
came into contact. 

The Samoyedic language was one of the first to whose study 
he applied himself. The Jurak-Samoyedes, a leading tribe of 
this people, reside in European Russia. The study of the dialect 
spoken by them was first of all taken up. From November 1842 
to November 1843, when he reached Obdorsk in Siberia, he 
lived mainly amongst the Samoyedes. 

A connected but subsidiary work on this journey was the study 
of the Permian tribes, the Syrjenians and their language, amongst 
whom Castrén had also lived for some time. The threatened 
failure of health had, however, by this time gone further than it 
was safe to neglect ; and from Obdorsk, Castrén went to Berdzoff, 
where he was able to obtain medical assistance, and thence he 
returned to Finland in May, 1844. Warmly received by his 
admiring countrymen, he set about completing the work he had 
in hand; and even found time to produce with the aid of a 
Tcheremissian soldier, who was accidentally in garrison in Swea- 
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borg, a grammar of that tongue, spoken by a Finnish tribe on 
the banks of the Volga. He also graduated in his Alma Mater 
as Doctor of Philosophy. 

In February, 1845, Castrén left Helsingfors for his last 
lengthened journey into Siberia, whence he did not return till 
February, 1849. The work done during these four years is told 
in his Journeys and Researches. In 1845, he visited the valleys 
of the Irtish and the Ob, occupied himself with the Ostyak- 
Samoyedes; in 1846, he removed to the valley of the Jenisei, 
and was occupied with other sections of the Ostyak and Samoyede 
tribes ; in 1847, he studied the so-called ‘ Tartarized’ Samoyede 
and Ostyak tribes. The remaining two years of his stay in 
Siberia were devoted to the dwellers round about Lake Baikal— 
Tunguses and Buriats. But his health again began to give way; 
indeed, he barely escaped with life from accidental exposure to 
one of the terrible frosts of Siberia. 

He returned to Finland in the summer of 1849, when but 
three years of life remained ; though even these three years were 
crowded wit the work of one who worked with all his might, 
for he could not but have forebodings that the end was near. 
He married in October, 1850, became Professor of the Finnish 
Language and Literature in 1851, and died on the 7th May, 
1852. 

Not unlike our own great naturalist, Charles Darwin, his 
journeys had made hin famous; but they also broke his health 
and hastened his end. He struggled even on his deathbed to 
work up some of the abundant material which lay about him 
from his journeys. His thirty-eight years’ life had in it much of 
suffering, much of endurance; but it had been filled with work, 
and it was rich in results. Six volumes in 8vo, in the Swedish 
tongue, contain the bulk of his writings. Of his religious views, 
we know nothing ; for he abstained from all demonstrative revela- 


tions of his inner life, a reserve which is peculiarly characteristic 
of the Finnish nature. 


Of the third representative man of Finland and its University, 
we can fortunately speak within narrower limits. His life was 
less crowded with doing and suffering ; but it was grander, sim- 
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pler, and moved more within the circle of poetry than of prose. 
The Finnish Homer is no ironical title; but deserved, so far as 
the little semi-Arctic Duchy can be compared to sunny, brilliant, 
and richly-endowed Greece. 

We have already spoken of the state of things, when Elias 
Lénnrot took up the work, which had been begun by Porthan, 
Zachary Topelius and others. But whatever attention had 
been paid to the speech of the Finnish people, it was still in 
an all but uncultivated condition. The stock of literature to 
be found in it, was very small and of a narrow compass. The 
Bible had been translated into it, it is true, and Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, but scarcely any other work of importance. Some 
fugitive verses, mostly religious, a volume on Swedish law, 
very imperfectly translated ; and of school books, only the A B C 
book and Luther’s Catechism. The state of things was very 
much as with us in Scotland, when the alphabet, and a rude 
combination of letters and sounds, known to children as the Cat’s 
A BC, introduced the youthful aspirant to the sublime mysteries 
of the ‘chief end of man,’ and ‘what rule hath God given to 
direct us, how we may glorify and enjoy Him?’ If the state of 
things is far different at present, it is mainly due to Elias Lénnrot, 
that things have altered for the better. 

Elias Lénnrot was born in Paikkari torp or village and in the 
parish of Karis-lojo, nearly midway between Abo and Helsingfors, 
His parents were of humble condition—his father being the tailor 
of the parish—but shrewd, careful, and active persons; since 
they brought up a large family, and were able to push Elias for- 
ward toa learned profession. It was curious how he came by 
his name. He had to be taken to the clergyman for baptism by 
some person who was not one of the family. As the baptismal 
act had been carried out before the parents came up, and this 
person had forgotten two very proper names which had been con- 
fided to her, the clergyman named the boy Elias, because it was 
Elias’ day, the 17th April, on which he was baptized. 

His birthday was the 9th April 1802. He began his education, 
after his school life, with the pharmaceutical studies proper to the 
profession, for which he was destined—that of medicine—in 


Tavastehus, in 1820; entered the University then in Abo 
XVII, II 
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in 1822, and finished his preliminary studies as candidate, 
in the philosophical or arts faculty in 1827. Various 
causes had drawn Lénnrot’s attention to the condition of 
his mother tongue, and its deficiencies as to cultivation. In 
addition to those to which we have already referred, there had 
heen freshly published a collection of Finnish proverbs, with 
translations into Latin by Gottlund in Upsala, Sweden. Von 
Becker, another Finnish student, while Lénnrot was at the 
University, published a carefully prepared Finnish Grammar. 
This was followed by Renvall’s Finnish-Swedish dictionary, and 
these two publications were, as Lénnrot himself said, enormous 
steps in advance. But Zachary Topelius did most to enlist the 
young aspirant into the work. He had taken up afresh the work 
of collecting the Finnish folk-songs from the lips of the people ; 
and this was what specially awakened the interest of the young 
Lénnrot. Accordingly, when he had completed his philosophical 
studies, he set out on a tour, guided by the information and 
advice he had received from Topelius to begin his great work of 
gathering up, as completely as might be, the whole folk-literature 
of his country. 

In 1828, he travelled through Finnish Karelia, in the Kuopio 
region ; inanother journey undertaken in 1831, he penetrated further 
north, round about the village of Kajana, where a great part of 
his life was afterwards to be spent. The folk-poesy of Finland 
had not up to this period been separated into the generic elements 
of which it was made up. Even Lénnrot’s first publication 
Kantele, published in four thin parts, Helsingfors, 1829-1831, 
was still a mixture of the’ epic-mythical, the lyrical, and we 
suppose, even the troll or wizard songs which lived in the hearts 
of the Finnish people. This publication, which was the occasion 
of some loss to the young student, led to the formation of the 
Finnish Literary Society, which soon attracted members; and,— 
by meeting expenses, and afterwards by its printing press—has 
rendered enormous services, to Finland, its science and literature. 

Meanwhile, besides the ‘labour of love’ in which Lénnrot was 
engaged, he had been prosecuting his medical studies, and that, 
with such diligence and success that, in 1830, he passed as 
medical candidate; in 1832, as licentiate, after which he received 
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the doctor’s hat; the proof that he had passed successfully the 
highest grade of his profession. But with this earnestness and 
diligence in the work of his profession; an earnestness and 
diligence which Elias Lénnrot carried into every duty, during 
his life; he had not forgotten the pursuit to which he had already 
given two lengthened journeys. 

In the same year in which he obtained his doctor’s hat, the 
government appointment of medical man for the province of 
Kajana fell vacant; and mindful of his purpose, Lénnrot at 
once applied for it. He obtained the appointment vicariously 
for a time, and finally was appointed state doctor for the Kajana 
district. He was now specially in the land of song, and on his 
professional journeys sought to add to his already collected stock 
of epic-mythical, and other national folk-songs. Not only so, 
but before entering upon his professional duties as doctor, he 
journeyed in 1832 over the Finnish frontier into Russian Karelia, 
where he found virgin soil, and even a greater stock of poems 
than within Finland itself. This region, north and south of 
Lake Onega, may well be named the land of song, for not only 
did Loénnrot find the means of completing the cycle of the 
Kalevala, but, south of Lake Onega, first, Ruibnikoff, and later 
Professor Hilferding found the stores of builini, as they are 
named in Russ, with which the former filled four large volumes.* 
Professor Hilferding’s collection has been published in smaller 
type in a huge volume. The collections, south or west of Lake 
Onega, are in the Russian language. 

The cycle of epic-mythical folk-songs was now so complete, 
that Lénnrot resolved to give the whole collection to the world. 
This was done in the course of 1835, the preface to the collection 
being-dated the 28th February in that year. It might have been 
expected that the lyrical songs, of which a large stock had been 
collected, would have either first been given to the world, or at 
least soon after the Kalevala. The work of arranging and 
editing them was greatly lighter than that of arranging and 





* This was done at a much later period, 1859 to 1863, than Lénnrot’s 
travels ; and the volumes were published in 1867. Professor Hilferding’s 
researches were made some five to seven years later. 
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editing the epic-mythical, or even the troll or wizard 
songs. But besides his professional work, Lonnrot was now 
an editor! A small periodical consisting of a single printed 
sheet, named ‘ Mehiliinen’ or ‘The Bee,’ was begun by him 
in 1836, and was carried on for several years, the place of 
publication being Uleaborg, to which from Kajana, there 
was only a post once a week. In 1836, the much-toiling man 
undertook a journey into Lapland, during which he occupied 
himself with linguistic and philological researches. With such 
occupations, it came to pass, that the lyrical collection of folk- 
songs ‘ Kanteletar,’ as it was named, saw the light five years later 
than the Kalevala, or in 1840, in three successive parts, but in a 
nearly perfect form. Lénnrot was master of the music as well 
as of the poetry of these folk-songs; and in the later part of his 
life was, on the flute, an accomplished ‘ Kantele’ player. 

With these two publications the greater part of Lonnrot’s 
literary achievement was nearly complete, for the collection of 
troll songs, with all their curious heathen or half-heathen con- 
tents, their bearing upon the more ancient life of the people, was 
first given to the world in his old age, under the name of Sana 
Kirja, in parts from 1866 to 1868. Nevertheless, to the end of 
his long life, Lénnrot continued to be an active and busy man. 
Endowed with a sound and healthy constitution, which he 
strenuously kept in proper condition by in-door gymnastics, or 
out-door exercise, he retained the sana mens in sano corpore to 
the last days of his life. 

Besides the works we have specified, he had made great collec- 
tions of proverbs, riddles, etc., in the Finnish tongue, and 
occupied himself likewise in the preparation of a dictionary of 
Finnish, with Swedish explanations, which he published indeed, 
but looked upon it as a work only furnishing materials for a 
more scientific treatment of the language. In his fortieth year 
he published the proverbs and riddles. Nearly about this time 
he obtained leave from the Government to retire from his post 
as State doctor for some five years, being, nevertheless, allowed 
to draw his salary. The time thus obtained was well spent. 
We have referred to his journey into Lapland to make philolo- 
gical and linguistic researches in a language akin to his native 
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Finnish. The journey which he undertook together with Castrén 
in 1841 and 1842 has also been referred to. Travelling together 
to Archangel, the two distinguished men parted, never to see 
each other again in life. Lénnrot then journeyed southward, 
and spent the summer in the Russian Government of Olonets 
amongst the Vepsi, a Finnish or Karelian people, on whose 
linguistic peculiarities, as well as those vf the Enare Lapps, he 
furnished a report. 

Continuing his journey he visited Ingermanland, in which the 
city of St. Petersburg is situated, with its varied and motley 
population ; then the Esthonian people, kindred to his own, in 
which in somewhat varied form, those folk songs are found which 
he had done so much to collect in his native Finnish. He visited 
also the Werro Esthonians, whose home is in Livonia, and thus 
enlarged still more the circle of his linguistic and philological 
knowledge. 

His researches were grounded upon a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of the principles of classical philology, with which he 
combined a large and practical acquaintance both with Russ and 
German, both of which languages he wrote and used practically, 
in_addition to Finnish and Swedish, the indigenous languages of 
the Grand Duchy. His attainments in this field were somewhat 
cast in the shade by his great and original services to the 
traditional literature of his country, its folk-literature of all 
kinds. Indeed, great as were the talents which had been 
dedicated to this field, there was none that approached to Castren 
save Lénnrot. 

It was about this time that, through the travels and 
researches of D.E.D. Europeus, new treasures were found 
belonging to the Kalevala cycle. The Kullervo episode 
was a wholly new discovery, besides other most interesting 
matter, These were sent to Lénnrot, as the recognized master, 
and indeed he had no need to undertake fresh journeys, for all 
new materials flowed naturally into his hands. In consequence 
of these discoveries, he issued in 1849 a new edition of the 
Kalevala, including the newly discovered materials. His work 
upon these materials may be instructively compared with the 
supposed Peisistratus’ redaction of the Homeric rhapsodies; and 
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the same questions, as we have been informed by the greatest 
living * authority on the subject,—Professor Augustus Ahlquist, 
the successor of Castrén and Léunrot himself, in the chair of 
the Finnish language and literature,—are emerging in regard to 
Lénnrot’s treatment of his materials, as have been raised in 
regard to the Homeric poems. Indeed, there can be little doubt, 
that a careful comparison of the Fianish and Russian folk-epos, 
—a work now in the hands of an Italian, Professor Dominico 
Comparetti of Florence,—would throw light upon the difficulties 
of the Homeric problem. The work of Lénnrot, in reducing 
the Kalevala, or rather the minor epopees which form it into a 
whole; as it now is, was first of all, collection. The poem, if we 
may call it a unity, is made up of episodes or minor epopees, 
celebrating some particular action, or the deeds of some single 
hero. These were collected with infinite trouble, often in broken 
fragments and verses. When the cycles seemed complete, then 
the work of comparing, piecing and joining began. Often there 
were various versions of the same epopee, or episode ; and the work 
of Lénnrot was to choose the best and most harmonious, with the 
connected or related epopees. Words had occasionally to be changed 
or added, to make the verse complete. Thus the various runes 
or cantos were built up and ‘woven together, —it is Lénnrot’s 
own expression,—into the whole, or grand epic which we now 
possess. Professor Ahlquist has raised the question, whether Lénn- 
rot was justified in constructing a whole out of these smaller 
epopees; for certainly, before Lénnrot’s time, they never had been 
anything else than a general collection. Professor Ahlquist also 
questions whether Lénnrot was justified in piecing together and 
eking out the single epopees, so as to reduce them to complete, 
but artificial wholes, such as they now stand in the Kalevala. 
But Lénnrot himself had no doubt as to the propriety of 
the work. His view, in brief, was, that the singers or rhapso- 
dists, who sang the single epopees, of which their individual 
stock consisted, did so in connection with one another, i.¢., re- 
garded them as partial wholes, and that, therefore, he was justified 
in going further on the same principle, and reducing the whole to 





* Now alas! passed away ! 
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a unity; the more so, that the vast experience which he had 
acquired in collecting and piecing them together, made him a 
better judge than any of the single bards could have been. He 
says, ‘I looked upon myself as a singer, equal to the best of 
them.’ There is no doubt, it is universally conceded, that Lonn- 
rot was right here. He was, moreover, no man of theory in- 
fluenced by certain zxsthetical principles. His knowledge and 
practice were gained through practical dealing with the poems in 
the various forms in which he found them, and it was on this 
natural and common sense ground that he constructed the whole. 

This great work complete, Léunrot married and settled down 
in his own house in Kajana. He had a variety of practical ends 
still before him. He would complete his dictionary, write a com- 
parative grammar of the Finnish languages on the same lines as 
Grimm has constructed his Teutonic Grammar. He wished also 
to give a system of Finnish mythology to the world. With 
these schemes before him, he took a bold step, and asked the 
Finnish Senate to be allowed to retire from his medical practice, 
with his full pension for the remainder of his life. The Senate 
and people of Finland were favourable to his petition ; but from 
the very highest resort, it was rejected, it is believed, at the in- 
stance of the well-known Prince Mentschikoff, who was then the 
Chief Governor of Finland. 

Among the other good qualities of our Finnish Homer, was 
this, that he was an earnest and devout Christian. He had been 
trained to this by his father, who had also been a devout man. 
Family trials, loss of children and friends had chastened his 
spirit, and in his old age he came into greater clearness of faith 
and fuller confidence, as to the divine dealings with himself. 
A translation of the Psalms into Finnish was a desideratum for 
church psalmody, in the latter part of his life. A committee 
was appointed, but the work mainly fell upon Loénnrot. The 
committee sat eight years, but Lénnrot was not only leading 
man on this committee, he even took the work out of their hands, 
and eventually published his own collection. ‘This work pressed 
upon his mind up to two days before his death, when with 
trembling hand and with scarcely readable handwriting, he was 
seen tracing the lines of a rendering of one of the Psalms, 
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But we are anticipating. In 1850, the lectorship of Finnish 
was constituted into a professorship. Lénnrot was regarded by 
many as the proper person to occupy the post. But he was con- 
tented to pass his days in his quiet home in Kajana; and when 
asked, pointed out a number of others as preferable to himself, 
and was glad when Castrén sought the post and obtained it. But 
Castrén was already struggling with the disease which carried 
him off, and a year later, the chair was again vacant. Now all 
eyes were turned to Lénnrot; he was induced to apply for the 
vacant professorship and obtained it. In the spring of 1854, 
while the Crimean War was running its course, Lénnrot was 
installed, and for eight years he occupied this important post ; 
then resigning it, returned to his former quiet unobtrusive life. 
His days were prolonged beyond those of the most of his family ; 
ail but one daughter preceded him to the tomb. In 1884, at 82 
years of age, he ‘fell on sleep;’ for such indeed was the fashion 
of his departure. All Finland mourned his loss, and honoured 
him, when, his life-course ended, he was laid in the grave, so far 
as his mortal remains were concerned. 


It will be admitted, we think, that in these lives we have the 
exemplification of a national university training. That is, a 
training which does not lose sight of the fact that the student is 
a social unit in a people who, in common with himself, may be 
benefited by his trained activity and the culture which he acquires 
in the university. 

The university is something more than a mere educational 
institution for youths. Those who are its members, whether as 
professors or students, may look around, as we say was done in 
the University of Finland, and consider to what profitable 
national uses, their present or ‘future activity may be turned. 
They may take note of the outstanding national problems 
with a resolution to devote their lives, as they may be able, 
to their solution. And these problems may be as varied as the 
national life itself. There are linguistic and philological pro- 
blems, in which the light of the classical culture which Greece, 
as universalized by Rome, has provided, may be turned upon the 
vernacular language, with a view, it may be,—as it was used by 
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Ahlquist,—to throw light upon the more remote history of the 
country, as to whence came the germs of its civilization, as shown 
by the words used to denote them. This, the problem of philo- 
logy, properly so called, is to reproduce the ancient life of a peo- 
ple. The linguistic problem searches out the grammatical pecu- 
liarities of the language or languages spoken, ascertains their 
phonology, i.e., the sounds singly and in combination, which are 
made use of for the ends of the language. By the due considera- 
tion of these, the forms of the language may be simplified and its 
orthography improved. Of this process, no language in Europe 
stands more in need than English with its chaotic vowel-system. 
The same process may be applied with a different end in view, to 
afford a perfect science of the metre, or to form the poetic of a 
language. We have seen how Castrén and others laboured at 
these problems in Finnish. To some, these last may seem trivial, 
—too trivial for a scientific occupation; and accordingly this ap- 
pears to have been the view of John Horne Tooke, when he 
named his book dealing with such matters, ‘The Diversions of 
Purley.’ 

The same view will hardly be taken of the literary problem to 
which Lénnrot devoted his life; in searching out, collecting, 
collating and reducing to a whole, the disjecta membra of the 
Kalevala. Such research, as applied to the traditional litera- 
ture of a people, is pursued with great earnestness and zest 
in our day. Thus Professor Dominico Comparetti has journeyed 
more than once to Finland, that he may acquaint himself 
with the Kalevala and its history, in order to compare the pro- 
cess through which it has passed with the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
which are believed to have passed through a similar process. 
Learned professors, as Angelo Gubernatis, have journeyed to India 
that they may study this traditional literature, for which in Eng- 
lish we possess no adequate or distinctive name; for certainly 
such designations as folk-lore or fairy-tales, are trivial or worse. 
With what it may be asked do these learned professors believe 
themselves to be occupied in searching out, at a great expense of 
time and labour, in this traditional or folk-literature? Nothing 
more or less than Science! Yet with us, persons held to be ordin- 
arily intelligent look upon occupation with such things as trivial or 
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foolish. That this is so, the following case, which actually 
occurred in the experience of a friend, will show. He recom- 
mended Mr. Ralston’s two books, The Songs of the Russian 
People, and Russian Folk Tales, to the library of a country town 
not very remote from Edinburgh. These books are certainly 
the most instructive which have recently appeared as to the life, 
the beliefs, and mental characteristics of the Russian people. 
He was, however, surprised to find that he was regarded with 
suspicion as recommending such books to the notice of intelligent 
people, the contents of which were nothing less than ‘a’ lees!’ 

Let us hear what Castrén says about such researches. In some 
words about the Kalevala, delivered in a lecture, he says: ‘ When 
a people take to their hearts with love their earliest historical 
remains and their own historical development, it is an 
infallible token that their inner nature is sound, and 
that they are possessed of the highest characteristics and 
conditions for a noble future culture. It shows that 
they recognize with thankfulness the inheritance that 
they have received from their forefathers; and which they 
themselves must leave not diminished, but increased to the 
generations which follow. They thus show themselves conscious, 
historically, of their destiny, and the path uf progress which it is 
their duty unweariedly to tread.’ 

We are far from affirming that Finland is a model country or 
that the people are a pattern people; the poverty otf the land 
they inhabit, the severity of the climate, and the, perhaps, not 
highly gifted Turanian nature which they in part inherit from 
their ancestors, forbid any such exaggerated expectations. But 
the nobly patriotic spirit which we have commented on, in the 
lives we have endeavoured to exhibit, has borne splendid fruit. 














Art. VIIL—MR. LECKY ON IRELAND. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By WILLIAM 
EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKy. Vols. VII. and VIII. Lon- 
don, 1890, 


ITH these volumes Mr. Lecky brings to a conclusion the 
highly instructive and very important work on which 
he has been so long engaged. Properly speaking, they are 
supplemental to the volumes which have already preceded 
them, and have been added, not to continue the history of 
England beyond the year 1793, the limit which Mr. Lecky 
assigned for himself, but in order, as he tell us, to complete the 
picture of the condition of Ireland by bringing the history of 
that country down to the legislative Union in 1800, and the 
defeat or abandonment of the great measure of Catholic con- 
ciliation which Pitt had intended to be the immediate sequel 
of that Union. 

The period covered is about eight years, and the volumes 
extend to over a thousand closely printed pages. ‘Iheir 
length may be justified by the value and variety of the infor- 
mation they contain, and by the spirit of impartiality with 
which that information is handled. For the first time the 
public is put in possession of a detailed narrative, drawn from 
the most authentic sources, of events which, of all others in the 
history of Ireland, have in recent years been the most fiercely 
contested. Objection may be taken that the narrative is too 
detailed, and that, in many instances, symmetry has been 
sacrificed to what is apparently a superabundance of evidence. 
But, as Mr. Lecky points out, the period is one the history of 
which has been but imperfectly written, and usually under the 
influence of the most furious partisanship. ‘ There is hardly a 
page ot it,’ he observes, ‘which is not darkened by the most 
violently contradictory statements. It is marked by obscure 
agrarian and social changes, by sudden, and sometimes very 
perplexing, alterations in the popular sentiment. . . It is 
also a period of great crimes and great horrors.’ In dealing 
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with the events which fall to be dealt with in a period like this, a 
superabundance of evidence is better than symmetry, and 
reliable information of more value than artistic charms. The 
evidence, in fact, cannot be too great, nor the witnesses too 
many. But to our own mind the best justification of the 
length of Mr. Lecky’s narrative is furnished by a careful peru- 
sal of his volumes. Here and there one may feel wearied—a 
thousand pages is, at any time, a great tax on the attention,— 
but as one proceeds with their perusal, it is impossible not to 
feel that every additional piece of evidence submitted 
—notwithstanding that the point immediately before us has 
already been proved up to the hilt—contains fresh information, 
and is requisite for the completion of the picture. 

The materials Mr. Lecky has used are chiefly manuscript, 
and for the most part have been hitherto unused. Many of 
them are the letters of eyewitness, describing incidents or 
events at which they were actually present. Some are 
the letters of magistrates, others are the letters of informers, 
or the reports or intercepted letters of conspirators; others are 
the reports of Government officials, or the correspondence of 
Secretaries of State and Chief Secretaries. All this vast mass 
of material Mr. Lecky has sifted, compared, and copiously 
transferred to his pages. The result is that the reader is 
brought into direct contact with the original materials of Irish 
history, and is put in a position to form his own opinion, and, 
if he cares to do so, to check that of the historian. 

In the following pages present politics will be avoided. The 
intention is to give an account, as far as space will allow, of 
the condition of Ireland during the period covered by Mr. 
Lecky’s volumes, and as there depicted. It is to be hoped 
that before long Mr. Lecky will himself prepare a more con- 
densed account than the one he has now given. Such an 
account, we venture to think, is urgently needed. 


The beginning of 1793 found the Parliament and the people 
of Ireland pursuing exactly opposite courses. Parliament was 
supporting the Government in its conflict with France with 
almost perfect unanimity. Among the people demonstrations in 
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favour of France, and in opposition to the war, were multiply- 
ing, a seditious press had arisen, and Paine’s works were 
being profusely distributed. Two great political societies 
were at work—the United Irishmen and the Defenders. Their 
influence was enormous, and from time to time they underwent 
considerable changes. 

The Society of United Irishmen was founded by Wolfe 
Tone at Belfast, in October 1791. It consisted of thirty-six 
original members, and was intended to aim at an equal repre- 
sentation of all the people of Ireland. As its first principles, it 
adopted three resolutions, asserting ‘that the weight of Eng- 
lish influence in the government of this country is so great as 
to require a cordial union among all the people of Ireland to 
maintain that balance which is essential to the preservation of 
our liberties and the extension of our commerce; that the sole 
constitutional mode by which this influence can be opposed 
is by a complete and radical reform of the representation of 
the people in Parliament, and that no reform is just which 
does not include Irishmen of every religious persuasion.’ 
Shortly after the establishment of the Society in Belfast, 
a branch was set up in Dublin with Napper Tandy for its 
secretary and Simon Butler, brother of Lord Mountgarret, as 
its chairman. Circulars were issued inviting the people of Ire- 
land of all creeds to form similar branches in every district, and 
the Northern Whig, which soon attained a large circulation, ex- 
pounded its principles. Ostensibly the aims of the Society 
were at first perfectly legitimate and in the minds of many of 
its members the thought of separation from England had no 
place. In the minds of others it had. Wolfe Tone has frankly 
avowed that to break the connection with England was one of 
his first objects. Napper Tandy is said to have been in 
correspondence with French agents or politicians from the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution. Whether this tendency 
was in the Society from the beginning or not, the principles of 
these two quickly permeated all its branches, and all of them were 
soon actively engaged in democratic and revolutionary propa- 
ganda. ‘In December 1792,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘a French agent 
represented that under the guidance of six or seven daring 
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conspirators an Irish revolution was rapidly preparing, and 
that France might find it a powerful auxiliary in the impend- 
ing struggle. From this time Irish affairs assumed some pro- 
miuence in the secret archives of France, and an agent, Coque- 
bert, who was established as Consul at Dublin, seems to have 
been in close connections with some of the leaders of the 
United Irishmen.’ (Vol. vi. 537.) About the same time Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was on a visit to Paine in Paris and is said 
to have avowed to him that if the French could enable 4000 
volunteers to subsist in Ireland for a few months, a revolution 
could be effected. Lebrun, who was then the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was so much impressed by the statement 
that he sent an American named Oswald over to Ireland with 
instructions to enter into communication with disaffected Irish- 
men and to offer men and money in the event: of a popular 
rising. The head-quarters of the Society were at this 
time at Belfast, which, oddly enough, was then the chief 
centre of republicanism. Among its most conspicuous members 
were, besides those already mentioned, Hamilton Rowan, 
Bond, Neilson and the two Sheares, all of whom were 
Protestants, as were also the great majority of the Society. 

The Defenders were Catholics. As their name imports, 
they were at first an exclusively defensive body. In 1785 they 
had come into collision with the Peep of Day Boys, who were 
Protestants and mainly Presbyterians. The outrages which were 
then committed on both sides, caused a reign of terror in large 
districts in Ulster and led to the enrolment of Protestant volun- 
teers to maintain the peace. The Peep of Day Boys were 
ultimately merged iuto the Orange faction, while the Defenders, 
as we shall see, were incorporated into the ranks of the United 
Irishmen. In the years immediately preceding that of 1793 
the outbreaks of the Defenders were numerous. In 1791 and 
1792 they were on a much larger scale than previously, and 
spread over the counties of Tyrone, Down, Louth, Meath, 
Cavan, and Monaghan. 


‘There were frequent combats of large budies of armed men, numerous 
outrages, rumours of intended massacres of Catholics by Presbyterians and 
of Presbyterians by Catholics, threatening letters, which showed by clear 
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internal evidence that they were the work of very ignorant men. In the 
county of Louth the Catholics seem to have been the chief offenders, for it 
is stated that in the spring assizes at Dundalk, twenty-one defenders were 
sentenced to death, and thirty-seven to transportation and imprisonment, 
while thirteen trials for murder were postponed. In the county of Meath, 
also, which was during several months in a condition of utter social anarchy, 
it is admitted by the best Catholic authority that the Catholics were the 
aggressors. The disturbances broke out near the end of 1792 in a part of 
the county adjoining the county of Cavan, where there were large settle- 
ments of Presbyterians, between whom and the Catholics there had long 
subsisted a traditional animosity. At first the Catholics plundered the 
Protestants of their arms with impunity, but soon a large body of well- 
armed Presbyterians, or, as they were still commonly called, ‘‘ Scotch,” 
came from the county of Cavan, accompanied by some resident gentry, 
and turned the scale. There were pitched battles in broad daylight ; 
soldiers were called out and many were shot. The Presbyterians were ac- 
cused of having ‘‘ overrun the country, pillaged, plundered, and burned 
without requiring any mark of guilt but religion.”” Magistrates were alter- 
nately charged with apathy, connivance, timidity, and violent oppression. 
There was great difficulty in obtaining legal evidence, and two or three in- 
formers were murdered.’ 


These outrages continued for some six or eight months in 
Meath, and were almost uncontrolled. They were at last put 
down by a secret committee of gentlemen—one of whom was 
a Catholic—who bound themselves not to disclose the names 
of informers. Their suppression is said to have been chiefly 
due to the courage, judgment, and skill of a clergyman named 
Butler. In the October of 1793 he was shot dead near the 
palace of the Bishop of Meath at Ardbracken. In the same 
year, the year immediately before us, Defenderism ceased 
to be either a league for mutual protection, or a mere 
system of religious riot. ‘It assumed the usual Irish form 
of a secret and permanent organisation, held together by 
oaths, moving under a hidden direction, attracting to itself 
all kinds of criminals, and making itself the organ of all 
kinds of discontent. It became to a great extent a new 
Whiteboy movement, aiming specially at the reduction and 
abolition of tithes, and the redress of agrarian grievances, and 
in this form it passed rapidly into counties where the poorer 
population were exclusively Catholic, and where there was little 
or no religious animosity. It was also early noticed that it was 
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accompanied by nightly meetings for the purpose of drill, and 
by a profuse distribution of incendiary papers.’ 

These two movements, Defenderism and the United Irish- 
men, were not only distinct in their origin, they were, at first, 
violently antagonistic. To the latter the outbreaks of De- 
fenderism were exceedingly disconcerting, and immediately on 
their appearance efforts were made by Wolfe Tone and others 
to bring the two societies together. Their efforts were at 
first only partially successful. The complete fusion of the 
two movements was not effected until a later period, when 
the aims of both had been considerably altered. 

As for the French Revolution, Romilly’s prediction that 
Ireland was the country in which its deadly contagion was 
likely to be most powerfully and most speedily felt, was being 
rapidly verified. At first it had been a subject of interest and 
discussion among the educated, especially among those of the 
middle class ; but the interest soon began to spread among the 
peasantry, whose relations with France since the days of 
Sarsfield, Lauzen, and St. Ruth, had always been close. 


‘Tens of thousands of young Irishmen,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘ had passed 
from the wretched cabins of the South and West to the great armies of the 
Continent. From almost every village, from almost every family of 
Catholic Ireland, one or more members had gone forth, and visions of 
sunny lands beyond the sea, where the Catholic was not looked upon as a 
slave, and where Irish talent and ambition found a welcome and a home, 
continually floated before the imagination of the people. The letters of 
the Irish exiles, the active smuggling trade which was carried on around the 
Irish coast, the foreign education of the innumerable priests and monks 
who moved among the poor, kept up the connection, and it was strengthened 
by the strong natural affinity of character between the Irish and the French. 
Names of great battles where Irish soldiers had borne an honoured part 
under a foreign flag were remembered with pride, and vague and distorted 
images of the events that were happening in France—of the abolition of 
tithes, of the revolution of landed property, of the offer of French assistance 
to all suffering nations—soon began to penetrate to the cottier’s cabin, and 
to mingle with the cottier’s dreams.’ (Vol. vii. 21). 


In the August of 1793, however, Hobart was able to write to 
England that the country was almost quiet and he was already 
preparing to send a powerful reinforcement of Irish troops to 
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the war. The quiet continued with little intermission during 
1794. Emmet, who had the best means of information, declared 
that a great inaction on the question of reform had at this 
time fallen upon the nation. This was due partly to the 
defeats and partly to the successes of the French, to the great 
measures of the last session of Parliament, and to the political 
attitude of Grattan. At the same time, however, the under- 
current of disloyalty was spreading. Several of the United 
Irishmen still kept up their treasouable correspondence with 
France. Those of them who had hitherto been republicans 
only in theory, and would have been content with a demo- 
cratic parliamentary reform, were beginning to aim at separa- 
tion from England, and the establishment, with foreign aid, of 
an independent Irish republic. Some of the most important 
members of the Catholic Committee were also showing symptoms 
of sedition. Wolfe Tone, notwithstanding the most earnest 
entreaties of Grattan to the contrary, was retained as the 
secretary to the Committee. Colonel Blaquiere declared in the 
House of Commons, in the session of 1794, that he believed 
there was not a man among them who, in case of commotion, 
could find fifty followers on his estate perfectly attached to 
the Constitution ; and that half the nation, or more than half, 
were attached to the French. His words were met with 
indignant denials; but there was an uneasy feeling abroad 
that, notwithstanding the abatement of outrages and riot, the 
Defender system was making rapid though stealthy progress, 
and was assuming more and more a political character. ‘The 
idea was spreading,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘ that the redress of all 
grievances would be effected by a French invasion, and that 
in the event of such an invasion, it was the duty of the 
Defenders to assist it. Oaths pledging them to do so were 
in some districts largely taken, and in others the project was 
well understood.’ 

Such were the elements at work in Ireland in 1793-4. The 
Defenders were not primarily a treasonable conspiracy. They 
were the recruiting ground of conspirators. In the opinion of 
Mr. Lecky, they were mainly the channel through which the 


great mass of Roman Catholics passed into the ranks of dis- 
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affection, and their union with the United Irishmen resulted 
in the most bloody rebellion in modern Irish history. 

In 1794 the very temperate measure of reform introduced 
by Ponsonby was rejected. Its rejection was followed by 
an incident in English politics which to all appearance 
has had a momentous influence on the history of Ireland. 
In July, 1794, the Portland Whigs joined the Administra- 
tion. The negotiations which led up to the coalition 
appear to have been conducted mostly by conversation, 
and nothing definite as to the terms of the alliance seems 
to have been put down on paper. At the very outset of the 
coalition grave misunderstandings arose, which were soon 
followed by angry and acrimonious discussions. The Whigs 
maintained that they had coalesced with the Ministry on the 
understanding that they were to have a free hand in Irish 
affairs, to change the administration, and to effect reforms 
favourable to the Catholics. It was maintained on the other 
side, that the coalition was unconditional, ‘ without any stipu- 
lation whetever. In the opinion of Mr. Lecky, the evidence 
in contradiction of this last assertion, which was made by 
Pelham, afterwards Lord Camden’s Chief Secretary, is over- 
whelming. Anyhow, Lord Fitzwilliam was nominated to the 
viceroyalty in succession to Lord Westmoreland, and at once 
demanded the dismissal of, among others, Lord Fitzgibbon, 
the Chancellor, and entered into negotiations with Grattan, to 
whom he held out the hope of immediate reforms. At last 
Pitt was appealed to. Fitzwilliam’s designation to the vice- 
royalty he did not dispute; but to the removal of Fitzgibbon, 
who had rendered him great service in the management of 
Irish affairs, he flatly refused to give bis assent, and maintained 
that, in communicating with Grattan and others in Ireland on 
the understanding that a change of administration was to take 
place in Ireland, Portland and Fitzwilliam had exceeded their 
powers. The quarrel lasted for some weeks. At length an agree- 
ment was arranged: Fitzgibbon was to remain Chancellor, and 
there was to be no general change in the Irish administration. 
Westmoreland was accordingly recalled, and Fitzwilliam set out 
for Ireland with instructions not to bring forward the question 
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of the admission of Catholics into Parliament, but, if possible, 
to prevent its agitation and obtain its postponement till the 
peace. In the event, however, of its being pressed forward 
so that it could not be evaded, he was to accept and support 
it. 

On his arrival in Ireland on January 4, 1795, Lord Fitzwilliam 
found that the agitation for Catholic emancipation was in full 
swing. The Catholic Committee had been revived, and had al- 
ready resolved that application should be made to Parliament in 
the ensuing session, for the total repeal of the penal and restric- 
tive laws affecting Catholics in Ireland. When Parliament met it 
was inundated by a perpetual stream of petitions for relief, 
which poured in from all quarters. Their tone was loyal 
and respectful, but they showed clearly that if Catholic 
loyalty was to be retained, the complete removal of religious 
disabilities must be granted. ‘All classes of Catholics—the 
Committee and the Seceders, the Tories and the Democrats— 
were on this question united, and never since 1782 had an 
expression of national will, so genuine, so strong, and so 
unequivocal, been brought to the threshold of Parliament.’ 
The Protestants, on the other hand, were perfectly ready to 
concede what was asked. The only dissentient voices came 
from an aristocratic faction in the boroughs, who disliked 
the proposal as threatening their monopoly. 

Grattan moved for leave tu bring in the Bill on the 12th of 
February. Only two voices were raised against it, those of 
Duigenan and Ogle, and as yet there was not a single petition 
to Parliament, nor had a single address been presented to the 
Lord-Lieutenant on the part of any Protestant body, against 
it. Already, on the 8th of January, Lord Fitzwilliam had 
advised the Government of the state of feeling in the country, 
and in the meantime he had addressed letter after letter to 
Portland and Pitt on the subject; but, though both had com- 
municated with him frequently, not a word had been said by 
either of them on the question which was of paramount import- 
ance. It was not, in fact, until the 18th of February, six days after 
leave had been given to introduce the Bill, that either of them 
broke silence on the subject. Portland then wrote, in the name of 
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the Cabinet, expressing their astonishment that a Bill of such 
magnitude had been suffered to receive the countenance of 
Parliament before it had as much as been laid before them, 
and instructing Lord Fitzwilliam, in the plainest and most 
direct terms, to take the most effectual means to prevent any 
further proceedings being taken with it till the King’s pleasure 
was signified. On the following day the Cabinet agreed to recall 
Fitzwilliam, and four days later he was directed to appoint 
Lords Justices to carry on the Government until the arrival of 
his successor. ‘There may be endless controversy,’ Mr. Lecky 
writes, ‘ about the effects that would have followed Catholic 
emancipation in 1795, and about the propriety of the conduct 
of Lord Fitzwilliam. One fact, however, is as certain as any- 
thing iu Irish history—that if the Catholic question was not 
settled in 1795, rather than in 1829, it is the English Govern- 
ment, and the English Government alone, that was responsible 
for the delay.’ The King, also, even before Fitzgibbon had 
written to him urging that he would violate his coronation 
oath if he gave his assent to the measure, had declared his 
emphatic hostility to it. 

The effect of this policy in Ireland was great. Lord Fitzwilliam 
wished to leave the country at once, but was desired to await 
the arrival of his successor, Lord Camden. For the Government 
the interval was one of very great anxiety. ‘A great meeting 
of the Catholics, summoned by the Catholic Committee, was 
held in Dublin to petition the King that Parliament should not 
be prorogued till the Catholic question had been settled, and 
a petition for the continuance of Fitzwilliam in office, was 
taken by delegates to London. Meetings of Protestant free- 
holders and freemen of Dublin, and of the merchants and 
traders, with a governor of the Bank of Ireland at their head, 
were held for the same purpose, and they expressed their 
entire concurrence in the removal of religious disabilities. 
Kildare, Wexford, Antrim, Londonderry, and other counties, 
followed the example; while addresses from numerous 
counties and corporations, and from the students of Trinity 
College, were presented to Fitzwilliam and Grattan.’ The 
delegates sent to London were well received, but obtained 
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no answer. Another great meeting was summoned by 
the Catholic Committee, the resolutions of which expressed 
the regret of the Catholics at the removal of Fitzwilliam, 
‘contrary to the unanimous wish of the whole people’; their 
earnest wish that the Catholics of Ireland should cultivate by 
all possible means the friendship and affection of their Protes- 
tant brethren, and their desire that Grattan should re-introduce 
the Catholic Bill in the next session of Parliament. The meet- 
ing also declared itself emphatically hostile to any proposal of 
a legislative union. 

Lord Camden arrived in Ireland on March 31,1795. His 
instructions were to endeavour to convince the most important 
persons that the contemplated concessions to the Catholics 
would be either subversive of the Protestant establishment, or 
wholly insignificant, and to do his utmost to rally the Protes- 
tant interest against the concessions. These instructions, as 
Mr. Lecky remarks, ‘ meant that, while the United Irishmen 
were seeking to obliterate the distinction between Protestant 
and Catholic, the English Government, in order to perpetuate 
a system of proscription, were endeavouring to make that 
distinction indelible, and to stimulate and manipulate Protes- 
tant jealousies.’ On the other hand, in order to conciliate the 
Catholics, the new Viceroy was to propose to them measures 
for the establishment of seminaries for the education of priests, 
and a provision for the parochial clergy, by which they might 
be relieved from their existing state of dependence, and their 
parishioners from a portion of the burden to which they were 
subject. If necessary, he was also to support any measure 
which had for its aim the better education of the lower ranks 
of the Catholics. 

The beginning of Lord Camden’s reign was ill-omened. On 
the day of his arrival in Dublin, a furious riot broke out. His 
procession through the streets was unmolested; but the carriages 
of Fitzgibbon and the Primate were attacked as they were 
returning from the Castle. The Chancellor was wounded by 
a stone on the forehead, and it was found necessary to call out 
the soldiers. Before the riot was quelled, the Custom-house 
and the houses of the Chancellor, Primate, Speaker, and. 
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Beresford were attacked, and two men were killed. On the 
5th of May the Catholic Bill, which had been reintroduced by 
Grattan, was thrown out on the motion for its second reading 
by 155 votes to 84, in a House which, strange to say, had a 
few months before been perfectly ready to pass it with an 
overwhelming majority. One piece of good fortune, if such it 
can be called, fell to the Government. They obtained the 
services of Leonard M‘Nally, a conspicuous lawyer, and a 
trusted member of the National party. He was an original 
member of the United Irish Society, and was intimately 
acquainted with all its machinery and movements. 

Meanwhile things were going from bad to worse with 
portentous rapidity. M‘Nally assured the Government that 
the whole body of the peasantry would join the French 
in case of an invasion, or rise in a mass against the 
existing Government if any men of condition were to come 
forward as their leaders, and that in either of these events, it 


was very doubtful whether the militia or even the regular 
army could be depended upon. 


‘ The sufferings of the common people,’ he continued, ‘from high rents 
and low wages, from oppressions of their landlords, their sub-tenants, the 
agents of absentees, and tithes, are not now the only causes of disaffection 
to Government, and hatred to England ; for though these have long kept 
the Irish peasant in the most abject state of slavery and indigence, yet 
another cause, more dangerous, pervades them all, and is also indeed 
almost universal among the middle ranks, by whom I mean the upper 
classes of artists and mechanics in the cities, and farmers in the country. 
This cause is an attachment to French principles in politics and religion 
recently imbibed, and an ardent desire for a republican Government. 
Rest assured these principles, and their desire to subvert the existing 
Government of the country, are more strongly rooted, and more zealously 
pursued by the Roman Catholics, than even by their teachers and newly 
acquired allies, the Dissenters. A contempt for the clergy universally 
prevails, Deism is daily superseding bigotry, and every man who can read, 
or who can hear and understand what is read to him, begins in religion as 
in politics to think for himself.’ 


He then refers to Archbishop Troy’s recent address against 
Defenderism, and says : ‘ This address, which, a few years ago, 
would have operated with the terrors of thunder on an Irish 
congregation of Catholics, is now scoffed at in the chapels, and 
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reprobated in private.’ This sudden revolution in the Catholic 
mind he attributes to the publication of political disquisitions 
and resolutions, written to the passions and feelings of the 
multitude, and to the wholesale distribution of Paine’s writings, 
which in the county of Cork, he says, ‘are read by boys at 
almost every school, and in most houses now supply the place 
of the Psalter and Prayer Book.’ 

In 1795 the Society of United Irishmen, which in the 
preceding year had been suppressed, was reinstated on a 
new basis. It now became distinctly republican and treason- 
able. Its head-quarters were established at Dubliu, and great 
precautions were taken to extend and perfect its organisation. 
An oath of secrecy and fidelity was imposed upon all its mem- 
bers. Emissaries were sent out to spread it, and much seditious 
literature was disseminated. Nightly drillings took place, arms 
were collected, and the prospect of a French invasion was con- 
tinually kept in view. There were sixteen societies in Belfast 
alone, and the number throughout Ireland was calculated at 
between two and three thousand. The spread of Defenderism 
was even more serious. In Leitrim, Sligo, Galway, Longford, 
and Mayo, in Roscommon, Meath, West Meath, and Kildare, 
outrages of the most violent kind were perpetrated almost 
simultaneously. Emissaries were said to be everywhere swear- 
ing the lower Roman Catholics to secrecy, and to the French 
when they landed. There were nightly meetings, and constant 
robberies of arms. Attempts were made to seduce the military 
and the militia. In Defender trials, petty juries could not be 
relied on. County gentlemen and respectable farmers found 
life impossible without a military guard. The whole frame- 
work of society, in fact, seemed to be giving way, and the 
moral principles on which it rests. 

‘The state of the country,’ Mr. Lecky observes, ‘ required 
strong remedies,’ and strong remedies were attempted. But 
the one most frequently resorted to by the Government, besides 
being thoroughly illegal, was simply calculated to exasperate 
its victims, and to deteat the end for which it was employed. 


‘ Nothing,’ Mr. Lecky writes, ‘can be more fatuous than to suppose that 
it is possible to govern a disaffected country on exactly the same principles 
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or by the same methods as a loyal country : that organised crime, taking a 
form nearly akin to rebellion, and supported by the sympathies of a great 
portion of the population, can be mastered by a machinery which is intended 
only to deal with the isolated instances of individual depravity. It was 
perfectly reasonable, too, and perfectly in accordance with the best English 
precedents that new outbursts of crime should be encountered by special 
laws of unusual severity. . . . . Legislation of this kind has been 
frequent in Ireland, and it may be abundantly justified. At the same time, 
it was the first duty of the Government, in combating the spirit of illegality, 
to be itself legal, and no more fatal blow could be given to the cause of 
order, than for those who were charged with supporting it, to defy the 
restraints of the law. This was what actually happened in Ireland. Lord 
Carhampton was charged with the pacification of Connaught, and under 
his direction the magistrates took a great number of those whom they 
suspected of Defenderism, and without sentence, without trial, without 
even a colour of legality, they sent them to serve in the king’s fleet—a 
tender sailing along the coast to receive them.’ 


More than a thousand persons are said to have been thus il- 
legally transported. Its immediate effect was to produce the 
‘tranquility of consternation,’ but, as might be expected, it left 
behind it the seeds of the most enduring and vindictive ani- 
mosity. As if to make matters worse towards the end of Sep- 
tember 1795 a new Society was formed. This was the famous 
Orange Society. On the 21st of September a battle was 
fought between the Protestants and the Defenders of Armagh 
at a place called the Diamond. The Defenders were assisted 
by their brethren from the neighbouring counties. They 
were also the aggressors. But though they greatly out- 
numbered their opponents, they were defeated; and on the 
evening of the same day that the battle was fought the Society 
of Orangemen sprang into existence. Like Defenderism it was 
at first a purely defensive association. Its members bound 
themselves to maintain the laws and peace of the country and 
also the Protestant Constitution. No Catholics were to 
be permitted to join it, and all who were admitted 
were bound by oath not to reveal the secrets of the 
Society. From its first inception the movement spread 
through Ulster with amazing rapidity. Many of the 
Peep of Day Boys joined it, and a terrible persecution of the 
Catholics immediately followed, In several of the coun- 
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ties a determined effort was made by the Protestant rabble to 
drive the Catholics out of the country. Their cabins were 
placarded, or ‘ papered,’ as it was termed, with the words ‘To 
Hell or Connaught.’ If the occupants did not at once abandon 
them, they were attacked by an armed mob at night and 
wrecked or burned. The terror inspired was extreme, and the 
belief was everywhere spread that the sole object of the 
Orangemen was to exterminate the Catholics. As might be 
expected the Defenders and United Irishmen were stimulated 
to renewed activity. Armed parties were abroad. Poor men 
working in the fields were accosted in the dusk of the evening 
and compelled on pain of death to swear that they would 
assist the French. Great gatherings were held under the pre- 
text of digging potatoes or of performing some other agricul- 
tural operation. The United Irishmen increased their efforts 
to induce the Defenders to join them, and towards the end of 
1796 the two movements were practically united. It was at 
this juncture that the movement was joined by Arthur O’Connor, 
Emmet, and Dr. M‘Nevin. Orders were soon after given ‘ that 
every member of the Society should endeavour to procure a 
gun, bayonet, and ammunition, or, if this was not possible, a 
pair of pistols, or at least a pike.’ 

Meantime the Insurrection Act had been passed, the 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended, and the enrolment of the 
yeomanry, which had been proposed by Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
at first opposed by Lord Camden, proceeded with. The 
movement spread apace in all parts of Ireland. More than 
20,000, Catholics as well as Protestants, offered themselves for 
enrolment in it, and in December 7, as many as 9,000 
had been actually armed. A few days later the country was 
pronounced comparatively quiet; but on the night of the 
22nd of the same month the news suddenly reached Cork that 
a powerful French fleet had cast anchor in Bantry Bay. 

The fleet consisted of about forty-three sail. They were 
under the command of Admiral Morard de Galles and carried 
15,000 troops as well as a large supply of arms and ammunition 
for distribution. The troops were commanded by Hoche, and 
on board the ‘Indomptable,’ which also carried Chérin, the 
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chief of the staff, was Wolfe Tone. On the arrest of Jackson 
in April 1794, with whom he admitted that he had held con- 
versations of a very criminal nature, Tone had been left, through 
the kindly intervention of the Beresfords, unmolested, and in 
May 1795 had sailed for Philadelphia. Recrossing the 
Atlantic he had shown his gratitude to the Government by 
taking a chief part along with Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Arthur O’Connor in inducing the French to fit out the expedi- 
tion, and was now known as Adjutant-General Smith. The 
situation of the country was perilous in the extreme. The 
Government were totally unprepared for so grave an emer- 
gency and being in absolute ignorance of the design, were 
taken by surprise. If the French had succeeded in landing, 
Ireland might, for a time at least, have been separated 
from England. But fortunately Providence was on the side of 
the Government. Furious winds arose from the East, the fleet 
was scattered and the commanders, after making one or two 
vain attempts to land, made their way with the loss of several 
vessels, to the coast of France, quarrelling among themselves 
and thoroughly discomfited. 

The effect on Ireland was very remarkable. ‘It wasa 
strange and startling thing,’ as Mr. Lecky remarks, ‘that a 
great French fleet should have been able to sail unmolested to 
the coast of Ireland, to remain in an Irish bay for five whole 
days, and then to return to France without encountering an 
English fleet.’ If instead of in Bantry Bay the French had cast 
anchor in Belfast Lough, things would in all probability have 
happened differently. But as it was, among the Catholics of 
the South of Ireland there was not an arm raised which was 
not against them. In the measures which were hastily 
taken to repel the expected landing they ccoperated with the 
greatest readiness. Much treason had undoubtedly been talked, 
but it turned out to be purely sentimental. ‘ All the evidence 
we possess, says Mr. Lecky, ‘concurs in showing that the 
great body of the Catholics did not at this time show the 
smallest wish to throw off the English rule, and that their 
spontaneous and unforced sympathies were with the British 
flag.’ 
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The loyalty displayed by the people of the south-west at 
this period made a deep impression, and even tempered 
the revolutionary spirit of the North. The expedition, 
in fact, had produced one of those crises which, if wisely 
used, might have led to the peaceful settlement of the 
country and to its more intimate union with Great Britain. 
But unfortunately, ‘the men in whose hands the direction of 
affairs was placed, were determined to resist the most 


“moderate and legitimate reforms, and they made the perpetual 


disqualifications of the Catholics, and the unqualified mainten- 
auce of all the scandalous and enormous abuses of the repre- 
sentative system, the avowed and foremost objects of their 
policy. A more senseless course it is almost impossible to 
conceive. An opportunity was lost which has never since 
been recovered ; and to those who then had the direction of 
affairs, more probably than to all others, is due the lamentable 
fact, so distinctly pointed out by Mr. Lecky in the following 
sentence: ‘The main problem of Irish history is the fact that 
Ireland, after a connection with England of no less than 700 
years, is as disaffected as a newly conquered province, and 
that in spite of a long period of national education, of the 
labours of many able and upright statesmen, of a vast amount 
of remedial legislation, and of close contact with the free, 
healthy, and energetic civilisation of Great Britain, Irish 
popular sentiment on political subjects is at the present hour 
perhaps the most degraded and demoralized in Europe.’ 

Parliament met on January 16. Grattan complained of the 
defenceless state of the country; the necessity for reform was 
urged ; and various attempts were made to obtain some con- 
cessions from the Government, but without success. The 
Catholics were expecting emancipation, and believed that it 
was intended to free them. Camden wrote that if any reliet 
were granted to them, he would resign, and he was supported 
by the King and the English Government. Meanwhile in the 
North things were growing worse; disturbances were multi- 
plying and anarchy was rapidly spreading. 

‘The disturbances were clearly organised, and their centres were 
innumerable small societies of United Irishmen, which acted very indepen- 
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dently of one another, and were multiplied by incessant propagandism. 
They consisted of men who, either through French principles, or through 
disgust at the corrupt and subservient condition of the Government and 
Parliament in Dublin, now aimed distinctly at a separate republic, and 
hoped to attain it by armed rebellion. This rebellion was not to take 
place till a French army had landed. In the meantime, their business was 
to prepare for the French by nightly drilling, by the manufacture of pikes, 
by the plunder of arms, by preventing the farmers from enlisting in the 
yeomanry, by seducing the soldiers and the militia, by systematically 
paralysing the law. But with the political movement there was now com- 
‘ bined the whole system of Whiteboyism and Defenderism -all the old 
grievances about tithes, etc., taxes and rent, which had so often stirred 
the people to outrage—and on the outskirts of the whole movement hung 
a vast assisting mass of aimless anarchy ; of ordinary crime ; of the rest- 
lessness which is the natural consequence of great poverty.’ 


The law seemed to be powerless. The few magistrates and 
resident gentry who had remained in the country, were so 
terrified by the outrages and murders that were continually 
being perpetrated around them, that they fled for refuge to 
the towns. Throughout the counties of Down, Antrim, Derry, 
Donegal, and Roscommon, the United Irishmen were every- 
where at work. Vast stores of arms had been concealed; 
innumerable trees cut down on the estates of the gentry to 
make pike handles ; and vast quantities of lead stolen to cast 
bullets. The disorders were rapidly spreading to other coun- 
ties, and on March 9,°'Camden wrote to Pelham that, it 
effectual measures were not speedily taken, ‘the North of 
Ireland will not be the only part of this kingdom in a state 
little short of rebellion.’ 

Four days later the grave and eventful step was taken of 
laying the whole of Ulster under martial law. The measure 
gave rise to elaborate debates in the English as well as the 
Irish House of Commons, and was freely denounced both by 
Grattan and by Fox. But there can be little doubt that in the 
spring and summer of 1798, the province was in a state of real, 
though smothered rebellion, and that the measure was justified. 
It was followed, however, by enormous excesses, both on the 
part of the military and of the people. One regiment, the 
Ancient Britous, a regiment of Welshmen, rendered itself par- 
ticularly notorious and dreaded. When searching for arms 
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and repressing disturbances, it acted with the utmost severity 
and often cruelty. The yeomanry who were employed in the 
same work and of whom there were now some 30,000, horse 
and foot, and the Orangemen, were scarcely less dreaded. 
On the other hand, the efforts of the United Irishmen to 
spread the spirit of disaffection and to prepare for rebellion, 
in anticipation of a renewed attempt on the part of the French 
to land a body of troops in the country, were incessant. Many 
of the leading conspirators had been arrested ; but on May 17, 
it was found necessary to issue a new proclamation, placing the 
whole of the country more strictly under martial law. Refer- 
ence was made in the proclamation to the existence of the 
seditious conspiracy, to the organisation of the rebel 
army, to armed parties which were patrolling the country, 
and to the failure of the civil authority to grapple with 
the existing evils; and officers commanding his Majesty’s 
troops were empowered and ordered, ‘by the exertion of their 
utmost force,’ to suppress the conspiracy, ‘to use their utmost 
endeavour’ to discover concealed arms, to put down all 
traitorous, tumultuous, and unlawful assemblies, and to bring 
to punishment all persons disturbing, or attempting to disturb, 
the public peace. At the same time offers of free pardon were 
made, on certain conditions, to all who had joined the con- 
spiracy, and had not been guilty of certain specified crimes. 

It was thought desirable also to place the command of the 
military forces in stronger hands. The post of Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland was therefore offered to Lord Cornwallis. 
That officer, notwithstanding his disaster at Yorktown, was 
still regarded as one of the ablest of the English generals, but 
he declined the overtures of the Government; and Generals 
Lake and Carhampton remained at their posts. A similar offer 
was made to Cornwallis on the eve of the rebellion, and was 
-again declined. Whether his acceptance of the office at this 
period would have prevented the rebellion is doubtful. It 
might probably have prevented some of the military excesses 
that followed. But whatever the result might have been, the 
feeling against the Government deepened, fierce religious ani- 
mosities burst out, and crimes and outrages of all kinds, 
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especially of burning houses, went on increasing, all over the 


kingdom. 


‘It would be difficult,’ writes Mr. Lecky, ‘to conceive a more dreary or 
a more ignoble picture than Ireland at this time presented. The Parlia- 
ment had lost almost every quality of a representative body; the 
Government was at once bigoted and corrupt, and steadily opposed to the 
most moderate and most legitimate reforms ; and in these provinces almost 
every county was filled with knots of conspirators and incendiaries, who 
were trying to bring down on their country a foreign invasion, and were 
‘stirring up the people to rebellion and crime. A few of them were men of 
genuine enthusiasm and real, though certainly not extraordinary talent, 
but the great majority were mere demagogues, adventurers, and criminals 
—such men, as in days of anarchy and revolution, ever rise to the surface 
and scarcely one of them had the smallest right or title to speak as the 
representative of the nation. In the meantime the country, as a whole, 
presented the most melancholy of all spectacles, that of general, rapid, and 
profound demoralisation. Religious animosities were steadily increasing. 
The old ties of reverence and affection, which, in spite of many unhappy 
circumstances, had bound the poor to the rich, were giving way. Crimes 
were multiplying, and they were constantly assuming a character of savage 
ferocity, while organised outrage was encountered by a military repression 
which often exceeded the limits of the law, led to horrible abuses, and was 
fast demoralising the forces that were employed init. It was evident 
there was no sentiment in the great mass of the poorer Catholics that was 
sufficiently powerful to be turned into a serious political movement, or to 
bring armed forces into the field, though there was a vague dislike to the 
English race and name, which was now steadily being fanned. But in 
1797, as in later periods, political agitators found it necessary for their 
purposes to appeal to other than political motives—to agrarian grievances 
and agrarian cupidity ; to religious passions ; to the discontent produced 
by the pressure of poverty in a population which was very poor; to the 
panic which skilful falsehood could easily create in a population which was 
very ignorant. All these engines were systematically, unscrupulously, and 
successfully employed, and what in one sphere was politics, in another 
soon turned into ordinary crime. Camden noticed in June that the first 
leaders of the conspiracy seemed to have in some degree lost their ascend- 
ancy, and that ‘‘a set of lower mechanics” had ‘‘the greatest sway.” 
‘The plan of acting under an oath of secrecy,” he added, ‘‘ induces in 
itself such necessary caution, and the regular system of Committees is so 
detailed that it becomes extremely easy to act upon it,” and the interven- 
tion of the leaders was in consequence little needed. M‘Nally noticed that 
the plan of Committees and “splits ” was carrying the wish for the French 
invasion, the military spirit, and the hatred of England, through all the 
common people.’ (vii. 380), 
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The hopes which the conspirators entertained of foreign 
_ assistance seemed on the point of realization. Already in 
April, 1797, Lewins, a Catholic attorney, had been sent-by the 
United Irishmen to Hamburg to renew the negotiations with 
Reinhard, which had been begun in the previous year by Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and Arthur O’Counor. Jagerhorn, a Swede, 
had been sent by the French Government to test the truth of 
his representations, and had reported favourably. Hoche, also, 
who was burning to renew the abortive enterprise of the 
previous December, was urging the Executive Directory and 
the Minister of Marine in the same direction, and while residing 
in Hamburg Lewins had opened negotiations with Spain, now 
an ally of France, and anxious to strike a blow at England. 
In June a fresh agent was sent over by the United Irishmen, 
M‘Nevin, a Catholic physician, and one of the ablest members 
of their executive; and in July the Government was informed 
by its secret agents that the most unequivocal assurances had 
been received by the leaders of the United Irishmen that the 
French Directory had agreed upon an invasion of Ireland ‘for 
the purpose of assisting the natives to rise in arms, and throw 
off the English yoke.’ At the same time a powerful Dutch 
fleet was known to be fitting out at the Texel, under the 
command of General Daendels and Admiral De Winter, for the 
purpose of making a descent upon the Irish coast. 

The position of England at the time was full of the gravest 
peril, One by one her Continental allies, with the exception 
of Portugal, had been forced to separate themselves from her, 
and save upon the sea, France was everywhére triumphant. 
Pitt, now thoroughly alarmed, especially by the financial 
aspects of the war, was extremely desirous of peace, and the 
negotiations which had been broken off in 1796 were renewed. 
The French Directory, however, had no intention of coming to 
a settlement, and after various intrigues, on the 16th of 
September, a couple of weeks after the coup d'état of the 18th 
fructidor, Lord Malmesbury,the English Ambassador, wasordered 
to leave France within twenty-four hours. Meanwhile a danger 
of the utmost magnitude had arisen. In April a mutiny broke 
out in the Channel Fleet at Spithead, and the whole of the 
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ships remained in the hands of the mutineers from the 15th to 
the 23d of the month. On the 7th of May it broke out again, 
and the ships, under the command of Parker, sailed for the Nore. 
Here they were soon joined by the greater part of the ships of 
the Northern Fleet, which, under the command of Admiral 
Duncan, was engaged in blockading the Dutch near the Texel, 
and it was not until the 14th of the following June that the 
mutiny terminated. Had the Dutch Fleet sailed while the 
mutiny was in process, it is impossible to tell what might have 
happened. Happily both the Dutch, and the French who 
were to assist them, were unprepared, ill informed, and perfectly 
passive. ‘The winds, which had so signally defeated the 
English expedition in Bantry Bay, when success seemed almost 
within their grasp, once more assisted the English, in a way 
which, in another age, would have been deemed manifestly 
providential. Day after day, week after week, with a monotony 
which rather resembled the trade winds of the tropics, than 
the incoustant climate of the North, the wind blew steadily 
against the Dutch, making it impossible for their fleet to sail 
out of the Texel. A concurrence of wind and tide was necessary 
for it to do so, and for more than six weeks this concurrence 
never occurred.’ (Vol. vii. 408). Meantime the English admiral 
received reinforcements, and when the Dutch did set sail, it 
was only to add at Camperdown another to the many brilliant 
victories of the English Fleet, and to increase the loss which 
the United Irishmen and their cause had already sustained in the 
deaths of Carnot and Hoche, who kad thrown themselves into 
the scheme for the invasion of Ireland with the greatest zeal. 
In spite of the battle of Camperdown, however, the rumours 
of an invasion were still very constant, and the work of arming 
the people continued. Towards the close of the year, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby was appointed Commander-in-Chief; but 
his tenure of office was short. He complained of the inertness 
of the magistrates, and of the want of discipline in the army, 
and after one or two tours of inspection, resolutely set his face 
against the whole system which the Government was pursuing 
for the suppression of outrages. It was impossible for him to 
hold office long. His differences with the Government cul- 
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minated in his famous general orders, issued on February 26, 
1798. In Government circles, both in England and in Ireland, 
the publication of these general orders produced a feeling 
approaching to consternation. He was supported by Lord 
Moira, who just before had brought forward a motion deplor- 
ing the violent, tyrannical, and illegal proceedings of the 
Government; but the storm raised was too strong for him. 
He resigned his command, and left Ireland in April. A month 
later the rebellion broke out. 

The Irish Government were well informed as to the organi- 
zations, objects, and leaders of the United Irishmen, but the 
want of legal evidence long prevented them from taking 
action. They felt so strongly the necessity of breaking up 
the organization that they even contemplated the extreme 
measure of proceeding against the conspirators by an Act of 
Attainder. At last they obtained the evidence required from 
a Catholic gentleman named Reynolds, who was himself a 
member of the Executive of Leinster. It is said that he first 
disclosed the secrets of his fellows on learning that it was 
intended to inaugurate the rebellion by the capture, or, if 
necessary, by the assassination of about eighty members of the 
Irish Government, among whom were some of his own relatives. 
However that may be, he disclosed the place and time of 
meeting of the Leinster Executive, and on March 12, fifteen of 
the leaders of the United Irishmen were arrested in the house 
of Bond, the treasurer of the conspiracy. Emmet, Sweetman, 
Jackson, and M‘Nevin, who were not included in the fifteen, 
were taken almost at the same time. Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
owed his escape, it is said, to Reynolds, to whom he was dis- 
tantly related. Three separate attempts were made to murder 
Reynolds, but they were baffled by his conspicuous courage 
and self-possession. The arrests in Dublin on the 12th of 
March were followed on the 30th by the proclamation of 
martial law and free quarters. This proclamation Mr. Lecky 
Says ‘was undoubtedly a proximate cause of the rebellion.’ 
Nevertheless, he admits,‘there was no longer any serious 
hope of preventing’ that catastrophe. He continues :— 


‘There was abundant evidence that at this time tens, if not hundreds, 
XVII. 13 
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of thousands of men were organised in a treasonable conspiracy, enrolled 
in regular regiments, with their officers, their arms and their ammunition, 
and only waiting the arrival of the French fleet, which was expected in 
April, to burst into open rebellion. Papers were flying from cabin to 
cabin announcing that the deliverers would soon be on the sea; that the 
hour of struggle, of triumph, and of vengeance was at hand.’ He adds : 
‘One of the ablest of the rebels afterwards acknowledged that up to the 
proclamation of March 30, the process of arming the people for rebellion 
went smoothly on, and that it was the proclamation and the measures that 
followed, that alone arrested it.’ 


What these measures were must be described in the his- 
torian’s own words :— 


‘The burnings of houses, which had been well-known in the North, were 
now carried on upon a yet larger scale in Leinster, and the free quarters 
formed a new and terrible feature in the system of military coercion. . . 
District after district was proclaimed and, after the stated interval, the 
soldiers descended like a flight of locusts. They were quartered in the 
best of the houses of the suspected persons in proportion to the supposed 
means of the owners, and they lived asin an enemy’s country. Many men 
were ruined by their exactions and depredations. All the neighbouring 
houses were searched, and any house in which any weapon was found was 
immediately burnt. Many others were burnt because the owners, ‘error- 
stricken perhaps by the violence around them, had abandoned them, or 
because some of the innumerable seditious papers were found in them. 
One of the rebel leaders afterwards described how in one small corner of 
Wicklow, in a single morning, no less than fourteen houses were burnt by 
asingleman. . . . 

‘Horrible abuses and horrible sufferings inevitably accompanied these 
things. Many who resisted, and not a few it is said who did not resist, 
were shot dead on their thresholds, while countless families were deprived 
of all they possessed and were driven homeless into the world. . . . 
Torture was at the same time systematically employed to discover arms. 
Great multitudes were flogged till they almost fainted : picketed and half- 
strangled to extort confessions. Blacksmiths were the special objects of 
suspicion and vengeance, and many of them were scourged almost to death 
in the streets of the villages in order to compel them to state what pikes 
they had made, and to reveal the persons to whom they had consigned 
them. . . . More than one victim died under the lash, and the terror 
it produced was to many even worse than the punishment. . . . Flogging 
to extort confession appears to have been nowhere more extensively or 
more successfully practised than in Dublin itself, under the very eyes of 
the Government, and under the direction of men who were closely connected 
with it. A plot to seize Dublin did unquestionably exist ; great stores of 
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pikes had been accumulated, and a great number of them were discovered 
through the floggings. The riding school of Beresford was well known as 
the chief scene of the torture. In the country, it is said, whole villages 
were deserted, and the inhabitants slept in the ditches and in the fields 
through fear of outrages from the yeomen.’ 


At this time the horrible cruelty known as the ‘ pitched cap’ 
was extensively used. Mr. Lecky writes of it: 


‘It had been the habit of the republican party in Ireland, as in France, 
to cut short their hair as a distinctive sign, and the ‘‘ croppies,” as they 
were termed, were an obvious mark for military violence. The torture of 
these men soon became a popular amusement among the soldiers. Some 
soldiers of the North Cork Militia are said to have invented the pitched 
cap of linen or thick brown paper, which was fastened with burning pitch 
to the victim’s head, and could not be torn off without tearing out the hair 
or lacerating the skin. One soldier obtained a special reputation by 
varying the torture. He was accustomed to cut the hair of the victims stil) 
shorter, to rub into it moistened gunpowder and then to set it on fire. 
Sometimes also an ear or a portion of an ear was cut off.’ 


Mr. Lecky sums up his judgment of these severities in the 
following sentences. 


‘It was a desperate policy, and it had desperate results. If regarded 
purely as a military measure, it was certainly successful, but it must be 
added that it was largely responsible for the ferocity with which the rebellion 
was waged, and that it contributed enormously to the most permanent and 
deadly evils of Irish life. The hatred and distrust of law and Government, 
the inveterate proneness to seek redress by secret combinations and by 
barbarous crimes, the savage animosities of class and creed and party, that 
make Irish Government so difficult, were not created, but they were all 
immensely strengthened by the secrets which I am relating. It must be 
added, too, that if martial law forced the rebellion into a premature 
explosion, and thus made it comparatively easy to deal with it, it also 
undoubtedly turned into desperate rebels multitudes who, if they had been 
left unmolested, would have been, if not loyal subjects, at least either 
neutral spectators or lukewarm and half-hearted rebels.’ (viii., 32). 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald was captured in the house of 
Murphy in Thomas Street, Dublin, on the 19th of May, and 
died in prison early on the morning of June 4th, from a wound 
he had received in the struggle. His capture was of immense 
importance. The insurrection was planned for the 23rd, and 
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he was to be its commander. As a member of a great aristo- 
cratic and Protestant family, it is probable that if he had ap- 
peared in the field at the head of a rebel army, he would have 
evoked the rebellious spirit of the North, which the fanatical 
priests and obscure country gentlemen who headed the 
actual outbreak in Leinster entirely failed to do. His arrest 
was immediately followed by the capture of the two brothers 
Sheares and of Byron, by the flight of Lawless, and by the 
anvibilation of the new Directory. But in spite of these 
warnings that the Government were prepared to cope with the 
insurrection, numerous outbreaks occurred in the counties of 
Dublin, Meath and Kildare. In the last a rebel party, num- 
bering, it was estimated, about 1,000 men and commanded by 
a farmer named Michael Reynolds, whose house had lately 
been burnt by the soldiers, attempted the capture of Naas. 
On the same day a body of 300 rebels attacked Clane, about 
three miles from Naas, where a small garrison of yeomanry and 
militia was stationed. The little town of Prosperous, three 
miles from Clane, was the scene of a terrible tragedy. It was 
held by about 70 soldiers belonging partly to the North Cork 
Militia and partly to the Ancient Britons, and was attacked by 
a party of rebels in the night time. Some of the soldiers were 
slaughtered as they slept, others were burnt or suffocated, 
while of the rest who attempted to cut their way through the 
enemy, almost every one perished. The principal proprietor 
of the town and one of the most prominent manufacturers were 
murdered in cold blood. Similar outbreaks took place in Carlow, 
Queen’s County, and Meath. So far, however, there was an 
absence of concerted arrangement in the movements of the 
rebels. The capture of their leader had dislocated their plans. 
The expected capture of Dublin had failed. The desertion of 
the Catholic militia, which had been counted on, had not taken 
place. The forces on the side of the Government displayed 
an unexpected energy; and the plan of the rebellion was for 
a time at least entirely frustrated. But in reality the rebellion 
had not begun. 

On the 27th of April the great and prosperous county of 
Wexford was proclaimed and put under martial law. The 
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work of disarmament was .carried on with the usual severities 
and outrages, ‘not by the passivnless and resistless force of a 
well disciplined army,’ but mainly by small parties of yeomanry 
and militia who were stimulated chiefly by fear and religious 
hate. ‘Great numbers of suspected persons were flogged or 
otherwise tortured. Some were strung up in their homes to 
be hanged, and then let down half-strangled to elicit confes- 
sion, and this process is said to have been repeated on the 
same victim as often as three times. Numbers of cabins were 
burnt to the ground because pikes or other weapons had been 
found in them, or because the inhabitants, contrary to the pro- 
clamation, were absent during the night, or even because they 
belonged to suspected persons.’ ‘ Itiscertain, however, Mr. Lecky 
adds, ‘that the country was at this time full of arms, accumulated 
for the purpose of rebellion, and it is equally certain, that the 
violent measures that were taken, produced the surrender of 
many of them.’ Unfortunately the military forces in the 
country were altogether inadequate. According to Gordon, 
the most dispassionate of the historians of the rebellion, there 
were in it at most not more than six hundred men of the regular 
army or militia. 

At last the standard of rebellion was raised. It was unfurled 
on the evening of Saturday, May 26, at Boulavogue, between 
Wexford and Gorey, by Father John Murphy, the curate of 
the parish, a priest who had been educated at Seville. The 
rebels concentrated themselves on two hills called Oulart and 
Killthomas. Those on the latter were quickly and easily 
dispersed ; but those on the former had by the following day 
increased to about 4000 men, and were under the command of 
Father Murphy. They were attacked by Colonel Foote, with a 
picked body of 110 men belonging to the North Cork Militia. 
At the first onset the rebels fled ; but their leader succeeded 
in rallying them, and in a few moments almost the whole of 
the militiamen were stretched lifeless on the ground ; only five 
of them succeeded in reaching a small body of cavalry which 
bad been posted at the foot of the hill, and escaped to Wexford. 
The effect of this defeat was instantaneous. The whole 
country was up in arms at once, while the loyalists fled in every 
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direction. Father Murphy followed up his success immedi- 
ately. The same night he encamped on Carrigrew Hill, and 
early on the following day, which was Whitmonday, he occupied 
Camolin, where he found 700 or 800 guns. _ He then proceeded 
to Ferns, and resolved to attack Enniscorthy. It was captured 
shortly after midday, after three hours hard fighting. He then 
moved on towards Wexford. A detachment of the royal forces 
was defeated at the Three Rocks, three miles from Wexford, 
on the morning of the 30th, and before the day was over the 
rebels were in possession of the chief town of the county. 
Here they at once threw open the prison, released Bagenal 
Harvey, and appointed him by acclamation their commander- 
in-chief. 

On the same day that Enniscorthy fell, a considerable number 
of the rebels took up a position on the top of Vinegar Hill, at 
the foot of which Enniscorthy stands. Vinegar Hill has a bad 
name in Irish history. It was at this spot and at this time that 
many of the most horrible crimes of the rebellion were com- 
mitted. ‘Scarcely any other spot in Ireland,’ writes Mr. 
Lecky, ‘is associated with memories so tragical and so hideous. 
The country around was searched and plundered, and great 
numbers of Protestants were brought to the rebel camp, 
confined to the old windmill, or in a barn that lay at the foot 
of the hill, and there deliberately butchered.’ The proceedings 
were largely directed by priests. ‘Many of them,’ Mr. Lecky 
writes, ‘ were collected there. The mass was daily celebrated, 
and fierce sermons sustained the fanaticism of the people. A 
hot, feverish atmosphere of religious excitement prevailed, and 
there was a ghastly mixture of piety and murder.’ All the 
resources of superstition were employed to stimulate the courage 
of the people. Father Murphy, who was in command, was 
believed to be invulnerable to bullets, and to be under divine 
protection. 

The first check which the rebels received was at Newtown- 
barry, on June 6, about ten miles from Enniscorthy. On the 
same day a body estimated at from 1000 to 4000 men advanced 
upon Gorey from Carrigrew Hill, where Bagenal Harvey had 
pitched his camp. They were met by a body of troops and 
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yeomanry under Lieutenant Elliott and completely routed. 
Two days later, however, Gorey was taken, and General 
Loftus, who had come to its relief, was forced to retreat into 
the County of Wicklow. Meanwhile, Bagenal Harvey was 
marching on New Ross. He was met there on June 5 by 
General Johnstone, when one of the most desperate battles of 
the rebellion was fought. For some time the victory wavered. 
At last the insurgents broke and fled. The carnage which 
followed is said to have been shocking. According to the best 
accounts, about two thousand of the insurgents were slain. 
On the loyalist side the loss was reckoned at two hundred and 
thirty men. 

Ulster remained perfectly passive. So did the Catholic 
province of Connaught, and the great Catholic counties of 
the South. The tranquility of Ulster was remarkable. It 
was here that the movement which had culminated iw the 
rebellion, had originated, but since the origin of the move- 
ment a great and enduring change had come over the 
sentiments of the people. This was due, as Mr. Lecky points 
out, to a concurrence of several distinct influences. Among 
them was the growth of the Orange movement, ‘ which 
had planted a new and rival enthusiasm in the heart of 
the disaffected province, and universally strengthened the 
forces opposed to the United Irishmen.’ Much was also due 
to the success of long continued military government, to the 
precautions taken by the Executive, to the reports which 
were continually arriving of the way in which the Protestants 
were being treated by the insurgents in Leinster, and above 
all to the conduct of the French. Suspicion had already been 
aroused as to their sincerity; and when the quarrel between 
France and the United States ended in the rupture of their 
diplomatic relations, and almost in a declaration of war, the 
enthusiasm with which the French Revolution had been 
regarded by the Northern Presbyterians received a complete 
check, and the sudden revulsion of feeling which this produced 
was one of the main causes of the tranquility of the province. 
Some inconsiderable outbreaks, however, did take place; but 
they were swiftly and effectually put down. 
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In Wexford and the adjoining counties the insurrection 
still went on. Though the rebels had been defeated at New 
Ross, their army had not dissolved. Slowly they made 
their way unpursued to their old camp on Carrickbyrne 
Hill, where Bagenal Harvey first heard of the horrible tragedy 
that had taken place at Scullabogue. He issued a proclama- 
tion laying down for the rebels most stringent rules of 
discipline ; but his days as a commander of the insurrectionary 
forces were numbered. On the 7th, two days after the battle 
of New Ross, he was deposed, and the command given to 
Philip Roche, a priest of gigantic stature and strength, and 
‘abundantly gifted by nature,’ it is said, ‘ with all the qualities 
that the post required.’ From the hill of Slyeeve-Keelter, 
where the change in the command was made, the rebel forces 
moved on the 10th to Lacken Hill, where they remained for 
several days unmolested and almost inactive. The other great 
body of rebels who, under Father John Murphy, had defeated 
General Loftus on the 4th, instead of taking advantage of 
their victory, had wasted precious days, feasting upon their 
spoil, trying persons accused of Orangeism, plundering and 
burning houses. Had they pressed on, there would have been 
little or nothing to check them between Wicklow and Dublin. 
In the meantime, however, the little garrison of Arklow, 
which had fled after the disaster at Gorey, had returned ; rein- 
forcements had arrived, and the rebels at last, perceiving the 
mistake they had made,saw that a strenuous effort must be made 
to take the place. Reinforcements were obtained from Vinegar 
Hill and other places, and on the 9th a great host, estimated by 
some at 30,000 men, but by General Needham who commanded 
the royal forces, at 19,000, marched from Gorey upon Arklow. 
The battle which followed was fierce and bloody ; but in the 
end, after fighting from 6 o’clock until 8.30, the rebels were 
driven back and fled in disorder. Among the slain was Father 
Michael Murphy, who had led his men to battle waving above 
his head a green flag, emblazoned with a great white cross, 
and with the inscription ‘ Death or Liberty.’ 

During all this time of anxiety the Government and the 
loyalists continued undiminished, Hundreds of families left 
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the country, and Lady Camden was sent to England. But 
the battle of Arklow was the last in which the insurgents 
had any chance of success. A few days later they evacuated 
Gorey and the whole of the neighbouring country. On the 
19th, Father Philip Roche, who still occupied a height near 
New Ross, was attacked and compelled to retreat. The 
whole of the insurrectionary forces in the county of Wexford 
now began to concentrate themselves at two points,—the 
Three Rocks, near Wexford, and Vinegar Hill. Troops were 
at last arriving from England, and a great combined move- 
ment was speedily devised by General Lake for surrounding 
the camp on the latter. On June 21, the Hill was stormed 
from several sides by an army of from 13,000 to 14,000 men, 
supported by a powerful body of artillery. ‘For an hour and 
a half, says Mr. Lecky, ‘the rebels maintained their position 
with great intrepidity, but then, seeing that they were on the 
point of being surrounded, they broke and fled in wild con- 
fusion to Wexford, leaving the camp which had been stained 
with so much Protestant blood in the hands of the troops. 
Thirteen small cannon were taken there, but owing to the 
inexperience of the gunners and the great deficiency of 
ammunition, they had been of little use. The loss of the 
King’s troops in killed and wounded appears to have been less . 
than a hundred ; while that of the rebels was probably five or 
six times as great.’ Enniscorthy was taken at the same time, 
and nothing now remained but the capture of Wexford. 
Father Philip Roche was still at his old encampment at the 
Three Rocks on the 19th, and on the morning of the 20th, he 
summoned the whole of the armed population of Wexford to 
join him in an attack on General Moore, who was marching 
from the neighbourhood of New Ross to assist in the assault 
on Vinegar Hill and had been delayed. The two forces met 
the same afternoon at Goffsbridge, and after a sharp engage- 
ment the insurgents were beaten back, and retired to the 
Three Rocks. It was on the same afternoon, while the 
leaders and the bulk of the armed population were absent 
fighting against General Moore, that the massacre of Wexford 
Bridge took place. Under the leadership of Dixon and his 
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wife, the mob broke open the gaol and market house, and took 
possession of the prisoners who were confined there, and led 
them to the bridge. Here they murdered them in batches of 
ten, fifteeu, and twenty, to the number of ninety-seven, many 
of them being thrown off the bridge into the Slaney on the 
pike point. But the end was nearly come. Three armies were 
marching upon the town, and on the 21st of June, after being 
in the hands of the rebels for twenty-three days, it passed under 
the dominion of the King. 

Unfortunately the evil policy which had for some time 
directed the Government of the country, was still in the 
ascendant, and Lake, who was in command of the loyalist 
forces, instead of holding out hopes of clemency, ‘ now, as 
ever, acted with a brutal, stupid, and undiscriminating severity, 
that was admirably calculated to intensify and to prolong the 
conflagration.’ Father Philip Roche, persuaded that the 
rebellion was hopeless, desired to negotiate for his troops at 
the Three Rocks a capitulation like that of the rebels at Wex- 
ford, and in order to do so boldly came down alone and 
unarmed. But he was seized, maltreated, tried by court 
martial, and hanged off Wexford Bridge. The result was that 
the main body of the rebels on the Three Rocks, whose ranks 
had been thinned by desertions, but who still numbered 
between 5000 and 6000 men, at once marched, under the 
command of Father John Murphy, to Carlow, ‘to add one more 
bloody page to the rebellion.” They obtained a slight 
advantage over some troops who attempted to prevent their 
passage of the Barrow. But the spirit of the rebellion was 
rapidly dying out. Their hopes of being joined by the 
mass of the population failed, and their reception was 
everywhere chilling. On the 26th they were attacked and 
defeated by Sir Charles Asgill on Kilconney Hill, and lost 
over 1000 men and ten cannon. They had still force enough, 
however, to fight their way through Scollogh Gap into the 
county of Wexford; but, having lost their leader, they were 
completely demoralised, and speedily dispersed. Other, but 
smaller, parties of the rebels were still in arms. On the morn- 
ing of June 25, Hacketstown, which lies just within the borders 
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of the county of Carlow, was attacked, when what has been 
called ‘ the most obstinate and bloody contest’ of the rebellion 
was fought. Seven days later another bloody affair took 
place at Ballyraheen Hill. For some weeks a party, under the 
leadership of William Aylmer, kept up in Kildare a sort of pre- 
datory guerilla war, as did also another party in Wicklow, 
commanded by a Protestant farmer named Holt. But the 
people were not with them; sometimes they were actively 
against them ; aud on the 3rd of July, the day after the affair 
at Ballyraheen, a proclamation was inserted in the Dublin 
Gazette authorising the King’s generals to give protection to 
such insurgents as surrendered their arms, and took the oath 
of allegiance. 

Lord Camden had by this time resigned the viceroyalty, and 
had been succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, who, on the represen- 
tation of his predecessor, united in himself the two offices of 
Lord-Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief. Lord Cornwallis 
had arrived in Dublin on June 20, the day before the capture 
of the rebel camp on Vinegar Hill. But the whole merit of 
suppressing the rebellion belongs to his predecessor. His own 
task he found was more that of restoring order and checking 
crime than that of reconquering the country. One of the most 
difficult parts of his task was that of restraining the violent 
and sanguinary spirit which was astir against the surviving 
leaders of the rebellion. Most of these men had already been 
arrested, tried, and condemned. Some of them had also been 
executed, among others M‘Cann, Henry and John Sheares, 
Redmond, and Father Kearns, but about eighty others were 
still lying in the prison of Dublin. Referring to the work of 
these men, and to the loud demand there was for their 
execution, Mr. Lecky writes :— 

‘It is impossible to deny, that an extremely sanguinary spirit had at 
this time been aroused among the Protestants of Dublin, and of the 
counties which had been desolated by the rebellion. It is a spirit which, 
in all times and races and countries, has followed such scenes of carnage as 
I have described. ... . I cannot, however, regard the strong feeling 
which was shown against sparing the lives of the chief authors, organisers, 


and promoters of that rebellion, as merely an evidence of this sanguinary 
disposition. No one who has an adequate sense of the enormous mass of 
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suffering which the authors of a rebellion let loose upon their country, will 
speak lightly of their crime, or of the importance of penalties that may 
deter others from. following in their steps. Misplaced leniency is often 
the worst of cruelties, especially in a country where the elements of turbul- 
ence are rife ; where the path of sedition has an irresistible fascination to a 
large class of adventurers ; where a false, sickly sentiment throws its 
glamour over the most commonplace and even the most contemptible of 
rebels. . . . In the immense majority of cases, the broad distinction 
which it is now the fashion to draw between political and other crimes, is 
both pernicious and untrue. There is no sphere in which the worst 
passions of human nature may operate more dangerously than in the 
sphere of politics. There are no crimes which produce vaster and more 
enduring sufferings than those which sap the great pillars of order in the 
State, and destroy that respect for life, for property, and for law, on which 
all true progress depends. So far, the rebellion had been not only severely, 
but mercilessly suppressed. Scores of wretched peasants, who were much 
more deserving of pity than of blame, had been shot down. Over great 
tracts of country, every rebel’s cottage had been burnt to cinders. Men 
had been hanged who, although they had been compelled or induced to 
take a leading part in the rebellion, had comported themselves in such a 
manner that they had established the strongest claims to the clemency of 
the Government. But what inconsistency and injustice, it was asked, 
could be more flagrant than at this time to select as special objects of 
clemency, the very men who were the authors and organisers of the re- 
bellion—the very men who, if it had succeeded, would have reaped its 
greatest rewards ?’ 


He adds: 


‘It was scarcely possible to exaggerate the evil they had produced, and 
they were immeasurably more guilty than those who had already perished. 
They had thrown back, probably for generations, the civilisation of their 
country. They had been year by year engaged in sowing the seed which 
had ripened into the harvest of blood. They had done all in their power 
to bring down upon Ireland the two greatest curses that can afflict a nation 
—the curse of civil war and the curse of foreign invasion ; and although at 
the outset of their movement they had hoped to unite Irishmen of all 
creeds, they had ended by lashing the Catholics into frenzy by deliberate 
and skilful falsehood. The assertion that the Orangemen had sworn to ex- 
terminate the Catholics was nowhere more prominent than in the news- 
paper which was the recognised organ of the United Irish leaders. The 
men who had spread this calumny through an ignorant and excitable 
Catholic population were assuredly not less truly murderers than those 
who had fired the barn of Scullabogue or killed the Protestants on Wex- 
ford Bridge.’ 
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The Speaker, Sir John Parnell, and the general sentiment of 
Dublin, were violently opposed to any clemency being shown. 
On the other hand Lord Cornwallis wished to put a stop to the 
effusion of blood and to close the rebellion. Lord Clare 
(Fitzgibbon) threw his great influence on the side of clemency, 
and the result was that seventy of them were allowed to go 
into exile. 

No sooner, however, had the rebellion been suppressed than 
a new trouble arose, or rather an old trouble was renewed. 
Once more, in response to the applications of Wolfe Tone and 
Lewins, the French began to turn their attention to Ireland, 
and no fewer than three expeditions were fitted out to 
effect a landing on the Irish coast. The first, consisting of 
three frigates and 1,036 soldiers, left the island of Aix on 
August 6, four days after Nelson’s great victory of the Nile. 
Its commander, Humbert, cast anchor in Killala Bay, on the 
coast of Mayo, on August 22, and on the same evening the 
troops he had brought with him landed. The enterprize was 
hopeless from the beginning, though after the ‘race of Castle- 
bar, where the troops under General Hutchinson fled panic- 
stricken, the French were joined by a number of insurgents. 
But on September 7, 844 of the French soldiers surrendered to 
Lake and Cornwallis, and the rebellion was speedily quelled. 
In the second Napper Tandy was the principal figure. His 
attempt to raise Donegal was absolutely abortive, and fleeing 
to Hamburg, he was surrendered to the British Govern- 
ment. The third expedition was commanded by Admiral 
Bompard and General Hardy, with whom was Wolfe Tone, 
on board the ‘ Hoche.’ It consisted of ten vessels, and close 
on 3000 soldiers. On the 14th of September it started from 
Brest, and after a long and circuitous passage of twenty-three 
days reached the neighbourhood of Lough Swilly. A power- 
ful English fleet bore down upon it on the 12th of October. 
The ‘ Hoche’ and three other vessels were taken, and the rest 
fled. When the prisoners were landed Wolfe Tone was immedi- 
ately recognised among them. He was tried by court-martial at 
Dublin on November 10, and sentenced to be hanged on the 
12th, but anticipated the executioner by cutting his throat with 
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a penknife he had concealed about him. The squadron which 
had landed Humbert in Killala Bay reappeared there on 
October 27, but when Savary, the Admiral, learned that all 
was over, he hastily weighed anchor, and succeeded in reaching 
France, though hotly pursued by some English vessels. 

The rebellion had not yet subsided when the English 
Ministry made up their minds that the time had come 
when the governing system of Ireland must at all hazards 
be changed, and announced their project of a legislative 
Union. Dr. M‘Nevin and other Irish writers have charged 
the Government with deliberately fomenting the rebellion in 
order to facilitate their project. But, as Mr. Lecky points out, 
‘the accusation is too wildly extravagant to require a 
lengthened refutation.’ ‘Very few Englishmen,’ he adds, 
‘will believe that Pitt was capable either of the extreme 
wickedness of deliberately kindling a great rebellion, for the 
purpose of carrying his favourite measure, or of the extreme 
folly of doing this at a time when all the resources of England 
were strained to the utmost in a desperate and most doubtful 
contest with the mighty powers of Napoleon.’ Nevertheless, as he 
further adds, there was just enough truth in the charge to make it 
appear plausible to willing ears. Pitt and other leading English 
statesmen had long been convinced of the expediency of a 
legislative Union, and of its necessity for the safety of the 
empire, but down to the outbreak of the rebellion they had been 
equally convinced that any attempt tocarry such ameasure could 
only result in failure. The scenes of horror which accompanied 
the rebellion seemed to them to have produced the requisite 
change in political opinion, and Pitt resolved to lose no time in 
pressing forward the accomplishment of his design. His plan 
was to include three other measures:—the admission of 
Catholics into Parliament, the endowment of their priesthood 
under conditions that gave a guarantee for their loyalty, and 
the commutation of tithes. These measures were unquestion- 
ably of very great importance and the whole plan was broad 
and statesmanlike. In some parts it was wise and necessary, 
but to be of service and to accomplish its end it required to be 
passed as a whole. Unfortunately, but one part of it was car- 
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ried through, and when the Union became law, the three 
measures which were intended to accompany it, and were 
necessary for the success of the Union, were entirely dropped. 
Whether in face of the opposition of the King and in the exist- 
ing state of affairs Pitt could have carried them is open to 
question. Mr. Lecky is of opinion that he could, and in the 
following passage expresses his judgment on his action and 
results, 


‘The reader . . . may conclude that the continued disaffection of 
Ireland was due much less to the Union or to the means by which the 
Union was carried, than to the shipwreck of the great measures of concilia- 
tion which ought to have accompanied it, and which were intended to be 
its immediate consequence. The policy which Pitt proposed to himself 
was a noble and a comprehensive, though a sufficiently obvious one ; but 
when the time came to carry it into execution, he appears to me to have 
shown himself lamentably deficient both in sagacity and in the determina- 
tion of a great statesman. Nor is it, I think, possible to acquit him of 
grave moral blame. However culpable was the manner in which he forced 
the Union, there can be at least no reasonable doubt that his motives were 
then purely patriotic ; that he sought only what he believed to be the vital 
interests of the Empire and not any personal or party object. There was 
no question of receiving votes, or of turning a minority into a majority, or 
consolidating a party, or maintaining an individual ascendancy. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the alloy of personal ambition was equally absent, when 
he cast aside so lightly the three great Catholic measures on which the 
peace of Ireland and the success of the Union mainly depended. It is in- 
deed probable that he disguised from himself the presence of such motives, 
and that they were in truth largely blended with public considerations. 
The difficulties of his position were very great—the strain of gigantic and 
disastrous war; an obstinate and half-mad King ; a hostile Church; a 
divided Cabinet. He may easily have persuaded himself, that it was a 
great public interest that he should continue at the helm while the storm 
was at its height, and that he would be able in a near future to accomplish 
his designs.’ 


The reader may agree with thesestricturesor he maynot. With 
the effect of Pitt’s action in dropping the measures it is different. 
Canning is said to have advised Pitt that unless he could carry 
Emancipation along with the Union, he had better abandon it. 
Events have justified the advice. Great and undoubted bene- 
fits have resulted to Ireland from its union with Great Britain; 
but as a measure of conciliation the Act by which it was 
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brought about has entirely failed. An opportunity was lost. 
Other moral and political influences began to arise which have 
added immensely to the difficulty of a wise and peaceful solu- 
tion of the most perplexing problem in modern British politics. 
One of the brightest and most confident expectations on the part 
ot those who urged on the Union was that it would have the 
effect of taking Irish affairs out of the domain of English faction. 
No expectation was ever more signally falsified. ‘There has 
scareely, says Mr. Lecky, ‘been a period since its enactment, 
in which Irish questions and Irish votes have not been made 
the chief weapons in party conflicts; and with the appearance 
in the Imperial Parliament of a separate Irish party, ostenta- 
tiously indifferent to the great interests of the Empire, the evil — 
has been immensely aggravated.’ 

The followivg are his concluding sentences :— 


‘ There is no fact in modern history more memorable than the contrast 
between the complete success with which England has governed her great 
Eastern Empire, with more than 200,000,000 inhabitants, and her signal 
failure in governing a neighbouring island, which contains at most about 
3,000,000 disaffected subjects. Few good judges will doubt that the chief 
key to the enigma is to be found in the fact that Irish affairs have been in 
the very vortex of English party politics, while India has hitherto lain out- 
side their sphere, and has been governed by upright and competent ad- - 
ministrators, who looked only to the well-being of the country. The 
lessons which may be drawn from the Irish failure are many and valuable. 
Perhaps the. most conspicuous is the folly of conferring power when it is 
certain to be misused, and of weakening in the interest of every political 
theory or speculation, those great pillars of social order, on which all true 
liberty and all real progress ultimately depend.’ 


This is the deliberate judgment of the writer, who, in the 
present, is best acquainted with Irish affairs and the Irish people, 
and from whom we have received by far the fullest and best 
account of the events out of which the present imbroglio has 
arisen. It deserves attention also as the mature and dis- 
passionate conviction of a singularly sagacious and cautious 
mind. 
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Art. VIII.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DevutscHE Runpscuau (October, November, December).— 
In the first and second of these numbers Professor Haeckel 
figures prominently as the contributor of a most’ interesting 
sketch which he entitles ‘ Algerian Reminiscences.’ In the first 
and more scientific sections he deals with the north of Africa, in its 
former geological connection with Europe, and from this he passes 
on to a sounblerstivn of the two native races which now inhabit 
it, and of their future prospects. The conclusion to which he is 
led is that the Arabs are gradually dying out and seem 
destined to disappear altogether. The Kabylian tribes, on the 
other hand, he believes to be reserved for greater things, though 
whether as independent masters of the soil, or merely as elements 
of a new Franco-Berber ‘race, he does not attempt to prophesy. 
Next comes an examination of what France has done for Algeria, 
and here the author deserves praise for the fairness with which 
he handles a delicate subject. On the whole his judgment is 
very favourable to France. In justification of it he contrasts 
the past with the present state of the colony, and pleads, in 
extenuation of the mistakes which he acknowledges to have been 
made, that they are probably no greater than have been 
committed elsewhere, and might possibly have been committed 
here by either English, Dutch, or Germans. The second 
instalment is chiefly devoted to a description of scenery and a 
narrative of personal adventures, including the writer’s being 
four times arrested as a Prussian spy. The whole concludes 
with a statement of Professor Haeckel’s views with regard to an 
equable division of the Mediterranean seaboard when Turkey 
has been swept away from the map.—Going back to the October 
number, we have to notice an essay, or rather, a lecture which 
is no less interesting for its subject than for its author. It was 
found amongst the literary remains of the late Wilhelm Scherer, 
and deals with Achim von Arnim. When addressing his 
German audience the lecturer began with the statement that 
for his subject he had chosen a man whose very name was 
probably unknown to many of them, although he took rank 
amongst the most imaginative poets, the best citizens, the noblest 
patriots, the most glorious men that Germany ever produced. 
This may be taken to mean that, in this country what he says 
with regard to Arnim will have all the attraction of novelty for 

XVII. 14 
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the great majority of readers. It may suffice to say here that 
Arnim’s chief merit was that he was one of those who, in 
the early years of the century devoted himself, as did the 
brothers Grimm, to collecting and publishing the legends and 
ballads current amongst the people.—Following this, we 
have a paper from Herr J. Reinke, who communicates and 
explains in a popular and pleasing way the result of the 
labours carried on during the last twenty years at the marine 
stations established along the German coast, as along our own, 
for the purpose of gathering more exact information concerning 
the sea, with its flora and fauna.—Herr Gustav Cohn comes 
next with a paper on ‘Co-operative Stores in England.’ His 
materials are mainly drawn from English official reports.—The 
substance of Vice-Admiral Batch’s article on Heligoland is 
that the value to Germany of this new acquisition depends 
mainly on the strength of the fleet available for its defence.— 
The November part brings amongst other readable items, a 
sketch of seal interest to English readers. It is entitled 


‘German Drama in the 16th Century, and Prince Hamlet of 
Denmark.’ The ‘Hamlet’ here referred to is a mangled 
version which very early found its way to Germany with the 
travelling companies of English players, and about which there 


used to be some doubt whether it might not be a German 
version of an older ‘Hamlet’ upon which Shakespeare founded 
his tragedy.—Still more directly English is the paper which 
Herr Heinrich Albrecht devotes to the question of ‘ ule for 
the Poor.’ At the same time, it is but fair to the writer to add 
that he does not limit himself to what we may call the Englisa 
aspect of the subject, but deals with it in connection with some 
of the large German towns, notably Berlin, Hamburg, and 
Frankfurt. The article runs through two numbers.—Herr 
Adolf Frey dedicates a few well and feelingly written pages 
to the memory of the German, or rather Swiss novelist, Gott- 
fried Keller, whose death occurred in the early part of 1890.— 
A contribution particularly worth reading is that entitled 
‘Erinnerungen aus der Franzosenzeit, the ‘Time of the 
French’ being, of course, that of the invasion find partial 
occupation of Germany by Napoleon. The r@miniscences 
consist of two distinct parts. In the first we havg a narrative 
of the experiences of one of the many Germans who, when the 
chance of war had made French subjects of them/were obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the ‘ grandé armée.’ It reads like a 
chapter from one of Erckmann-Chatrian’s novels. The second 
is a description by an eye-witness who, however, was not a 
combatant, of the Battle of Leipzig, or rather, of Leipzig shortly 
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before and during the battle—In the December number the 
general reader will probably turn first to the historical essay 
headed ‘ Robespierre’s Fall.’ As regards mere facts it contains 
nothing but what is familiar to all who have any acquaintance 
with the history of the French Revolution. The spirit in which 
it is written may be gathered from the anonymous author’s 
concluding lines. ‘And so, of the man of whom Hamel 
wished to make a Saint, Louis Blanc, a thoughtful statesman, 
Michelet, a tragic figure worthy of Shakespeare, and whom the 
majority of the historians of his own country think themselves 
bound to treat with a certain amount of reverence, there re- 
mains little more than a fanatical doctrinaire, whose strength 
of will, based on boundless self-conceit, stood in crying dispro- 
portion to his capacity.’—A semi-military article by ag Otto 
Wachs deals with the highways from England to India.—‘ A 
Day at Ascension’ is a very readable sketch by Professor Otto 
Kriimmel.—Finally, in a paper which appeals chiefly, if not 
exclusively to specialists, Herr Eugene Schneider deals with 
the new Italian Criminal Code. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFTE (October, November, Decem- 
ber).— The first of these three numbers opens with an excellent 
novelette by Herr Adalbert Meinhardt. It is followed by one 
of those descriptive sketches which this magazine has made its 
specialty. In this case the subject chosen is Athens, and were 
the text itself less interesting than Herr Ludwig Pietch has 
made it, the series of eleven illustrations which accompanies it 
would give it considerable value.—Herr Ludwig Geiger, who 
appears next on the table of contents, contributes a 
biographical sketch of Goethe’s sister Cornelia. In itself it 
does not contain anything very striking; it is nevertheless of 
some value, as bringing more clearly and vividly before us 
one about whom less has hitherto been written than about any 
other of those who were closely connected with the poet.— 
The interest of Herr Walter Schwarz’s paper on ‘ Miniature 
Portraits’ lies less in his treatment of a rather technical sub- 
ject than in the quaint illustrations by which it is enriched, 
and amongst which we note one in particular, that of Charlotte 
Corday, or, as her latest biographer, Mr. Austin Dobson is 
pleased to style her, Mademoiselle Marie de Corday.—Under 
the title ‘ Der Héhlenfund von Spy,’ there 1s an anthropological 
paper by Herr Rudolf Scipio, who describes the peculiarities 
of the prehistoric remains discovered at Spy, in Belgium, in 
1886, and compares them with the famous Neanderthal skull.— 
There are few characters under which Frederick the Great 
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has not been made to figure, but, so far as we know, he had 
not yet been presented to posterity as an architect. It is as 
such that Herr Cornelius Gurlitt here introduces him. If he 
scarcely succeeds in showing that the king possessed any very 
special technical knowledge, he makes it plain that he 
possessed very definite views as to what he wanted done by 
his architects, and did not by any means let them have it all 
their own way. Here, too, we have to call attention to a 
particularly interesting set of illustrations.—The number for 
November devotes considerable space to further instalments of 
the descriptive sketches ‘ Athens’ and ‘The Environs of Vienna.’ 
—Of complete articles, that which will, doubtless, prove most 
attractive is the sketch which is devoted to Alfred Krupp, 
whose name is so well-known in connection with the steel 
foundry of Essen, and in which Herr Geitel traces the gradual 
development of the now immense establishment.—One of the 
last and most interesting victims of the French Revolution, 
André Chenier, is the subject of a sympathetic and well- 
written sketch by Herr Seidl. The gifted poet was born in 
1762, in Constantinople, where his father, who had settled as a 
merchant and married a Greek lady, was consul at the time. 
At an early age André was sent to France, his father having 
destined him for a military career. The young man, whose 
tastes lay in a very different direction, wore the uniform for 
about six months, at the end of which he resigned his commis- 
sion for the purpose of devoting himself to literature. When 
the edhe ar my a out, his indignation at the outrages per- 
petrated in the name of liberty found expression in both prose 
und verse. Some of the letters which he contributed to the 
Journal de Paris were so outspoken that they led to his arrest, 
which, in those days, meant conviction before the revolution- 
ary tribunal, and prompt execution. He was sent to the 
scaffold in 1794, together with another poet, Jean Rouver. 
On their way they are said to have recited the dialogue 
between Orestes and Pylades, from Racine’s Andromache. 
Tradition also has it that, as Chenier drew near to the 
scaffold he struck his brow with his hand, exclaiming, ‘ Et 
pourtant il y avait quelque chose 1a!’ His poems, which 
are not very numerous, are chiefly remarkable for 
the classical spirit which pervades them. The object 
which he set himself is well defined in one of his own lines: 
‘Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers antiques. —The 
last of the three numbers contains another article of the same 
kind. Barnave, to whom it is devoted, had already acquired 
a high reputation in his native town, Grenoble, when the 
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Revolution broke out. He was elected to represent Dauphiné 
in the States General, and acquired considerable influence 
and popularity by his eloquence, and by his ardent love for 
liberty. Having been sent as commissioner to Varennes, after 
the arrest of Louis XVL, he retnrned to Paris in the same 
carriage as the King, to whom, and to Marie-Antoinette, he 
showed the greatest consideration and respect. This was 
looked upon as desertion from the popular cause. Later, after 
the events of the famous 10th of August, it was said that 
documents had been found which proved him to have been in 
correspondence with the Court party. In spite of an eloquent 
defence, which ranks as his masterpiece, he was condemned 
and executed in 1792, at the age of thirty-two.—Frederick 
again! It would really seem as though it were considered 
treason in editors to regret anything bearing his name in the 
title. At any rate, there is probably no exaggeration in stat- 
ing that no quarter passes without bringing, in one or other of 
the magazines which come before us, something more or less 
directly connected with him. Nobody questions his right to 
the wreath with which his grateful countrymen delight to re- 
present him. But, it becomes objectionable when thrust in 
our faces so persistently, and what is worse, for no special 
purpose. Here, for example, we have, ‘ Frederick the Great's 
Accession to the Throne.’ It is well meant, and possibly con- 
tains something which has not been said before. But, if such 
be the case, the simple reason is that the minute details given 
are really quite insignificant in themselves, and of the kind 
which, as a rule, even patriotic writers do not think it 
necessary to preserve-—Herr Richard Garbe contributes a 
sketch which he entitles, ‘A Dark Page in the History of 
Indian Civilisation, and in which he gives an account of the 
Thugs. As the English work from which he draws his 
materials was published in 1836, it may be said without un- 
fairness, that in this country, at least, the paper will scarcely 
possess the charm of novelty.—Another article which, were it 
only for the excellent illustrations which accompany it, is 
well worthy of notice, is the first instalment of Herr Salomon’s 
description of Pompeii. ; 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (October, November, December). 
—The quarter begins with a long academic dissertation on 
one single word, the adjective ‘ Stillvoll, a German i 


which may be translated by the familiar English, ‘stylish,’ 
of which it may very possibly be a translation or adaptation. 
—The title, ‘ Auch ein Bismarck, —Another Bismarck—is given 
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by Dr. Weber to an essay in which he sketches the career of 
a member of the Wiirtemberg branch of the family to which 
the ex-Chancellor of the German Empire belongs. The one fact 
which lends some interest to the paper is that this Bismarck 
was a captain of light cavalry in the army corps of 
Massena, and fought against Germany on the side of Napoleon, 
of whom he appears to have been an enthusiastic admirer.—In 
an article dated trom London, Mr. Sidney Whitman compares 
the condition of German with that of English workmen, with 
a view to proving the falsenesss of the assumption that it is 
better in this country than in other countries, particularly the 
so-called military monarchies of Europe. It may suffice to 
indicate the respective advantages which he considers each to 
possess over the other. On the English workman’s side they 
are that the working classes are free from direct taxation, 
that they enjoy an almost unlimited freedom of speech, 
meeting, and co-operation, that they are not bound to 
military service, and, finally, that they are free from the 
small, burdensome supervision which German administra- 
tion brings with it. As against this the German workman 

ossesses the franchise, he is protected from the adulteration 
of food and drink, he pays less for the administration of justice, 
he can more easily become a house proprietor than in England, 
his education is better, finally, he has the benefit of State in- 
surance. Further, the author himself considers the military 
service to which he is boand to be a distinct advantage, though 
he recognises the possibility of a divergence of opinions on 
this point.—An article very much more interesting and instruc- 
tive, we might add amusing, than at first sight appears, is that 
which Herr Hessen devotes to the rule, or to avoid ambiguity, 
the sway of the German Nominative. The point which he 
brings out, is what every student of German must have 
noticed, the tendency to avoid declining nouns, or, we might 
say to avoid the genitive. He also touches upon what he con- 
siders the wrong use of verbs. It may be questioned, however, 
whether his remarks are, here, quite justifiable. To give an 
English equivalent, he considers it incorrect to say, ‘Cooper's 
“Last of the Mohicans,” is interesting,’ and would have ‘are’ 
instead. Either form is clumsy, but assuredly his is not either 
better sounding or more correct than the other.—The first 
item on the table of contents of the November part is a critical 
essay on a writer of whom it is justly said, in the opening lines, 
that the majority of even cultured people are content to call 
her one of Germany’s great poets, and to leave her works un- 
read on their book-shelves, This is Elizabeth Annette von 
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Droste-Hiilshoff. She was born near Miinster in 1798 and died 
suddenly of heart disease in 1848. Her poems are character- 
ized by singular force and originality. She has been called 
the poet of the heath and of solitude, and shows a remarkable 
capacity for throwing a halo of poetic beauty about scenes 
which to the ordinary eye seem dull and desolate. Her treat- 
ment of the legends and traditions of her Westphalian home 
is no less powerful; and there can be no doubt that the anony- 
mous essayist has done good service in making this attempt, 
not indeed to rescue her name from oblivion, for that is remem- 
bered, but to direct attention to her works—A notable con- 
tribution to the same number is that in which a scheme for the 
organization of labour is propounded. Its main feature is a 
modified socialism, according to which workmen would be 
admitted to a share of profits. As a preliminary, however, 
there is a division of the working-class into three sections—the 
old workers, the workers, and the apprentices. The first of 
these would alone be entitled to a share in the profits, in addi- 
tion to their wages, and would, in addition, be permanently 
engaged. This security would be an incentive to the simple 
workers to qualify themselves for admission into the superior 
class. As regards apprentices, it is proposed to make it obli- 
gatory on them to serve as such for a fixed number of years— 
five—and during that time a part of their earnings would be 
banked for them. Various objections which might be urged 
against this scheme are duly met and answered, and altogether 
the paper is a most instructive one.—A paper of considerable 
antiquarian interest is that which Professor Kriiger entitles 
‘A Journey to the Holy Land in the Fourth Century.’ It is 
based on a work published about three years ago in Rome, 
S. Silvie Aquitane Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta ex Codice 
Arretino, edid. J. F. Gamurrini.—The article by Admiral 
Batsch, to which we have drawn attention in our summary of 
the Deutsche Rundschau for October, has drawn a reply from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Reinhold Wagner. His view is that Heli- 
goland is perfectly capable of being fortified, and he actually 
gives a plan of a harbour which he thinks would serve for the 
purpose, besides affording safe shelter for a fleet.—In the same 
number Dr. Max Beheim-Swarzbach has an erudite and in- 
structive essay, of which the title may serve to indicate the 
scope, ‘ Homer in German Literature.’—Finally, we have also 
to mention ‘Goethe’s Glaubwurdigkeit in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,’ by Herr Karl Kochendorffer, and ‘ Pflicht Exemplare 
as ——— which bears the signature of Dr, 
ranke, 
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THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Zweites Heft, 1891). 
—The first article in this number will prove, we think, of ex- 
ceptional interest to theological students—to those among 
them, at least, who do not carry with them into their study of 
the Old Testament the idea that they must find in Old Testa- 
ment words and phrases, only New Testament, or even nine- 
teenth century, concepts. It is entitled, ‘Das Wesen der 
Siihne in der alttestamentlichen Opfertora,’ and is from the 
pen of Herr Dr. A. Schmoller of Heilbronn. It is a scholarly 
and painstaking effort to determine the exact shade, or shades, 
of meaning the verb apper and its derivatives expressed or 
conveyed to the Jewish mind in Old Testament times. That 
they did not convey the idea we now attach to the words 
‘atone, ‘atonement,’ is pretty generally admitted. That 
the ethical element, at least, now implied in these words in 
theological language, was not in their Hebrew equivalents, is 
certain. But what was it that the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with kappara, and especially with the yom kippurim, 
effected? Did they merely ‘cover’ from the sight of God 
the defilement contracted by sin or levitical impurity, or 
cleanse it away, or what? Dr. Schmoller carefully examines 
the passages where the words kapper, or its derivatives, occur, 
first in the Bibl'cal writings other than those that concern 
themselves specially with the ritual of sacrifice, or with the 
ritual of the Temple; then in the Prophecies of Ezekiel; and, 
finally, in the various documents that are united in the Mosaic 
Law proper, taking them in the order in which modern critics 
have to a large extent agreed to date them. It is impossible 
here to summarize the results of this examination, for the pas- 
sages examined by Dr. Schmoller must be read in extenso to 
appreciate in any degree the conclusions he draws from, them. 
—The other principal article is also of perhaps equal impor- 
tance to New Testament students. It deals with the question 
as to whether we have in Mark’s Gospel an original, or/the 
original work, or a later redaction of it. It is the language of 
the parables that is brought here en évidence. The title of it 
is ‘ Die Parabelrede bei Marcus,’ and it is by Prof. L. Weiss of 
Géttingen.—The other papers are ‘ Zinzendorfs Bezighungen 
zur romischen kirche,’ by Bernhard Becker; ‘Zur korrespon- 
denz der Piipste mit den Sultanen und Mongolenchauen des 
Morgenlandes im Zeitalter der Kreuzziige, by R. Réhricht ; 
‘Drei Luther-Briefe,’ contributed and edited by Herr Pfarrer 
Enders; ‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des iltesten prot. 
Eherechts’; and Lobstein’s ‘ La doctrine de la sainte Céne, 
is reviewed by Herr Dr. Kirn. 
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RUSSIA. 


RoosKAHYAH Myst—Russian Opinion—(September, October, 
November, and December, 1890).«—-The September number 
contains (1) the conclusion, as promised, of Mr. D. N. Manin- 
Sibiryak’s tale ‘Three Issues,’ in 63 pages; (2) an essay by Mr. 
I. L. Ivanyoukoff on the ‘ Significance of the Berlin Conferences 
on the Labour Question’; (3) the conclusion of Mr. M. Watson’s 
essay on ‘ Portugal and her Literature’; (4) also the conclusion 
of Mr. N. M. Astyreff’s ‘Short Description of the Condition of 
the Population of Eastern Siberia’; and (5) a review of Mr. 
John Morley’s Walpole, by A.—The September and October 
numbers contain the conclusion of the ‘ Materials for a History 
of Russian Society. —The September, October, and November 
numbers conjointly provide us with (1) ‘ Pavlofski Outlines, a 
narrative by Mr. V. G. Kopolenko, complete in 108 pages: and 
(2) ‘ Scientific Views’ on (1) The Marine Zoological Establish- 
ment at Naples; (2) The right of citizens to Governmental 
instruction in Science; and () Russian Turkestan, contributed 
respectively by Messrs. A. I. Sirebitski, M. I. Broon, and V.— 
In the September, October, and December numbers ‘ Outlines 
of Russian Life’ are still furnished by Mr. N. V. Shelgoonoff.— 
The September, October, November, and December numbers 
provide us with the standing courses of 1. ‘ Poetry, of which 
we have five pieces, two by Mr. L. I. Palmin, and one each 
respectively by Messrs. D. S. Merezhkofski, Eugene Latski, 
and A. Fedoroff, and a most spirited translation of the 
Second Canto of Lord Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,’ in 32 
pages, by Mr. P. A. Kozloff, who furnished the First Canto 
to the January and February numbers; 2. ‘ Foreign Review,’ 
which is, as usual, treated very scantly, outside politics having, 
apparently, small attraction for the editor of Rooskahyah Myst ; 
3. ‘Home Review,’ which is naturally more exhaustive, com- 
prising allusions to juridical, civil, and commercial questions ; 
and 4, the ‘ Bibliographic Division, which gives us notices in 
(1) Belles-lettres, of twelve works; (2) History, Memoirs, and 
Archeology, eleven works; (3) Philology, Ethnography, and 
Travel, twenty-nine works; (4) Political Economy and 
Statistics, nineteen works; (5) 9 nce four works ; (6) 
Naturalism, five works; (7) Rural Economy, five works; (8) 
Medicine, four works; (9) Elementaries, twenty-six works ; 
(10) Books of Information, six works; (11) Criticism and 
Publicism, seven works; (12) Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Pedagogy, nine works; (13) Technics, five works; and (14) 
Periodicals, eleven works.—The October number contains: 1. 
‘A New Contribntion for Illuminating Old Questions,’ by Mr. 
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8. Y. Kapoostin ; and (2) ‘ Educational-Literary Activity of N. 
S. Tikhonravoff,’ a bibliographic outline by Mr. D. D. Yazy- 
koff.—V. M. R. in the October and November numbers gives 
us an essay ‘On the History of German Literature in the 19th 
Century.’—Mr. M. 8. Koraylin still continues his enquiry and 
elucidation of ‘Serious Moments in the History of the Papacy 
in the Middle Ages,’ in the October and December numbers.— 
The October, November, and December numbers contain: 
(1) ‘The Abode of the Muses,’ a memorial of visits to 
Toledo, by Mr. V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko, complete ; 
and (2) ‘Contemporary Art,’ devoted to reports of the 
Moscow theatres, in which we are glad to see Shake- 
speare still holds his place, being represented by his Merry 
Wives of Windsor.—The November number contains specially : 
(1) ‘On Certain International Assemblies in the Year 1889,’ 
by Count L. A. Kamarofski; (2) ‘Outline of Community 
Order in Ishimski District of the Government of Tobolsk,’ by 
Mr. A. A. Kaufmann; (3) ‘Padeni Speranski,’ an historical 
episode, by Mr. 8. N. Youzhakoff; and (4) ‘ Correspondents and 
Publicists,’ a hearty paper of 61 pages, by Mr. G. I. Oospenski.— 
The November and December numbers contain jointly: a 
review by Mr. P. G. Vinogradoff of The American Common- 
wealth, by James Bryce, translated by Y. N. Nevydomski.— 
The December specialties consist of (1) ‘ New Materials for a 
Biography of A. N. Ostrofski,’ by ; (2) ‘Idylls,” by Mr. 
Henry Senkevich, translated from the Polish by V. M. L.; (3) 
‘Questions on Contemporary Armaments,’ by Count L. A. 
Kamarofski ; (4) ‘ How can Emigrants be carried to Siberia?’ 
by Mr. A. A. Isahyeff; and (5) ‘ On the Development of Know- 
ledge in Germany,’ by I. K. 


y 


VESTNIK Evropy — Messenger of at — (September, 


October, November, and December, 1890).—The specialties of 
the September number consist of (1) ‘Gymnasium Reform in 
Sweden,’ an interesting paper of 35 pages by Mr. Anton 
Okolski ; (2) an essay by Mr. G. I. Potatin, on the question of 
Russian origin, entitled ‘Mongolian Relation concerning 
Gheser-Khan’; (3) ‘ His Excellency’s Secretary,’ a short tale or 
outline (ocherk) by Mr. I. Potapenko; (4) a review of O. 
Ogonofski’s ‘ History of Russian Literature,’ by Mr. A. I. Pypin; 
(5) a review of the well-known Pan-slavist Mr. 8. T. Aksa- 
koff’s ‘ History of my Acquaintance with Gogol,’ by A. V——n; 
and (6) an editorial prospectus of a new publication entitled 
‘Lives of the Elders. —The September and October numbers 
contain (1) ‘Cambridge University,’ by Mr. I. A. Kleyber ; and 
(2) ‘ Questions of Quit-rent Politics,’ a Russian trouble not very 
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unlike that of which we have experience in Ireland, by Mr. L. 
Slonimski.—The September, October and November numbers 
take part in (1) ‘Gustavus IV. and Catherine II. in 1796, by Mr. 
A. G. Brikner. This historical essay was alluded to in our last 
issue, having commenced in the August number: it is now 
completed; and (2) the lengthy romance ‘ Lobanofshchin,’ of 
which Mr. V. Shiloff has completed the two parts——The 
September, October, and December numbers treat us to a 
little ‘ Poetry,’ of which Messrs. F. Chervinski must be credited 
with four pieces (Shakesperian sonnets, nos. 97, 61, 66, and 
64); O. M——va with two pieces, one of which is a spirited 
translation of M. Coppe’s ‘ L’Homme-Affiche ;’ and N. Minski, 
A. Apookhtin, and A. M. Zhemchoozhikoff, with one piece 
each.—In the total four numbers conjointly we have the usual 
(1) ‘ Home Review,’ which treats of matters of domestic interest, 
including, among other things, a New arrangement concerning 
Church Schools; the Law regulating Country Banks ; and the 
Indispensableness of reinforcing the Council Representation 
with the intelligent masses. (2) ‘Foreign Review,’ which is 
largely occupied in German affairs. (3) The ‘ Literary Review.’ 
(4) ‘New Foreign Literature.’ (5) The ‘Society Chronicle’ 
occupies 69 pages, and treats of Liberalism ; the Condition of 
the 5 ava in Odessa; the Plan for instruction in elementary gym- 
nasia of the Russian, French, and German languages; and other 
matters, (6) ‘ Bibliographic Leaves’ give us on the paper covers 
notices of twenty additional literary works, which notices, as 
well as the works themselves, are worthy of a better and more 
durable position.—The only speciality in the October No. is 
‘ The first triumph of Bismarck,’ a review by Mr. K. K. Arseneiff 
of H. von Sybel’s work,‘ Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches 
durch Wilhelm I.—The October, November, and December Nos. 
contain: (1) A novel by Mr. N. D. Akhsharoomoff, entitled ‘A 
New Country,’ extending over 120 pages. The new country 
is named Izhorin. (2) My Recollections,’ in 127 pages, by Mr. 
F. I. Booslahyeff; and (3) ‘ Literary Recollections and Corres- 
pondence, in 126 pages, by A. V-n.—The November No.’s 
a are; (1) A technical paper ‘On the Education of 
Women in Russia for the Medical Profession,’ by I. V. Berten- 
son; (2) ‘On the Indebtedness of Russian Landowners,’ a letter 
to the Editor by Prince D. V. Drootskoi-Sokolninski; and (3) 
‘Happy Thoughts,’ or ‘ Fortunate Opinions of N. N. Strakhoff,’ 
a letter to the Editor by Mr. V. S. Solovieff—The November 
and December Nos. possess jointly only an essay ‘On the Pro- 
tection of Peasant Landowners, by Mr. L. Z. Slonimsky.— 
The December Nos. specialties are ten in number: (1.) ‘On 
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Rural Service,’ by Anna A.; (2.) ‘N. V. Gogol and his letters to 
V. A. Zhookofski,’ by Mr. V. Shenroke ; G.) ‘A Hundred Years 
Ago,’ by A. E.; (4) ‘A German Original and a Russian Copy,’ 
by Mr. V. 8. Solovieff; (5.) ‘New Essay on the History of 
French Criticism, by Mr. K. K. Arsenieff; (6.) ‘The Last Works 
of N. L. Kostomaroff, by Mr. A. I. Pypin; (7.) ‘On the Super- 
fluity and Allurement of Protectionism,’ by Z—1; (8.) ‘ Execu- 
tion of the Government Lists’ or Budgets, for 1889, by O. ; (9.) 
‘ Materials of Journalistic Statistics ;’ and (10.) ‘Catalogue of 
Contents of the 25 Years Volumes of the Vestnik Evropy,’ the 
two together reaching to 174 pages. 


Vorrost Paiosopuit 1 PsycnoioGci.—The first paper of 
the third number ‘Outline of the Inner Life of Lermontoff, 
according to his writings’ is a careful analysis of the life of the 
Russian poet, who was by the way, of Scottish extraction; 
began his life with high promise but ended it in a duel in his 
26th year, a despairing pessimist! The beginnings of ,evil came 
from a standing enmity between his father and grandmother, 
both of whom dearly loved the youth and sought his welfare, but 
yet through their mutual hatred gave him the first distrust of 
humanity. The process of disillusion thus begun went on till 
Lermontoff said that ‘he could only look to the future with fear, 
look back with anguish, and look round as a criminal ordered for 
execution to see if any face bore traces of a kindred feeling.’ In 
such circumstances enjoyment was sought only as an alleviation 
of sorrow, and the poet gladly ended his hopeless life full of 
distrust of his kind, as we have seen, in a duel !—The second 
paper is on the significance and the problems of the History of 
Philosophy by M. Lyutoslavskie. The writer points to the fact 
that philosophers occupy themselves greatly more with the history 
of philosophy than scientific men with the history of the sciences 
they study, and points in proof to the vast literature of the 
subject, and to the fact that there even exists, an international 
journal, ‘Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie,’ which has 
this subject as its aim. Such a great interest existing in 
Philosophy and its history, our author seeks to show, first, what 
is the difference betwixt philosophy and the other sciences ; and 
secondly, what are the causes which interest the students of 
philosophy in its history. The main difference between philosophy 
and other sciences is to be found in the subjective nature of the 
conceptions which belong to the former as contrasted with the 
objective character of those of the other. Hence the History of 
Philosophy is a chart of development of the human spirit, and has 
interest for all students of human nature and its developments. In 
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philosophy are to be found many germs of thought anticipative 
of undiscovered mysteries of science. The History of Philosophy 
illustrates the different moods tempers and phases of human 
nature. The progress of the other sciences as classical philology 
has helped in the accurate development of philosophy and 
increased its interest—On this follows a lengthened and well 
reasoned critique of the Empirical Beginnings of Morality by 
M. L. Lopatin. These beginnings are found not in man only, 
but in all animated Nature. Rooted in tradition, and having 
natural factors in human life, as Bentham says, Nature has 
placed hnmanity under the direction of two lofty powers— 
‘Suffering and Pleasure. Looking at the latter our author 
traces the course of Hedonism, but shows that it necessarily 
involves the presence of its antagonist power. The struggles 
of the Empirical theory in its utilitarian phase as headed 
by John Stuart Mill is traced against the Intuitionalists 
as Hutchison, Wollaston, Ferguson ; finally the ethical studies 
of Arthur Schopenhauer, always a favourite with Russian 
students. He then passes over to the evolutionist morality of 
Darwin, Spencer, etc. and concludes by noticing their deficiency 
in the conception of duty as the foundation of moral action. 
Last of all, he touches upon Kant and his school as those who 
alone attempt to answer many of the deepest questions of Ethics, 
and especially as to unconditional moral obligation.—The article 
which follows upon the recollections of the views of C. A. Usoff, 
on Art, are too scattered and many-voiced to be gathered up 
into a few sentences, and, therefore, however interesting many 
of them are, we must pass them by.—N. Shishkin continues his 
paper ‘On Psycho-physical phenomena from the point of view 
of Mechanical Theory,’ struggling to establish some relation 
between thought and its external environment, in brain, nerves 
and muscles. With this view, he examines the phenomena of 
heredity, with its many remarkable and interesting facts. But 
the results as traced by Camille, Darest, etc., are far from 
certain or uniform. His final observations are startling, though 
more as the utterances of some 

‘ Grey spirit yearning in desire, 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.’ 


He formulates a final conclusion, which runs nearly as follows :— 
‘ In our organism, thanks to memory and heredity, must be laid up 
a very significant stock of mechanical work, corresponding to the 
endless complicity, intensity, and perseverance of the different 
psychical conditions and processes in us. But the strange part of 
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it is when he speculates as to what becomes of the enormous stock 
of mechanical work that is stored up in a living human body, 
answering to the inexhaustible human riches of the spiritual life, 
when the bodily frame becomes still and motionless in death ? 
Does it remain all within the organism, passing over into the 
purely potential condition? or does it turn into work of another 
order passing over into kinetic energy? “Who can decide ?—The 
concluding paper is a continuation of the bright and keen 
speculative article of Prince Sergius Troubetskoi, ‘On the Nature 
of the Human Consciousness.’ Here, Prince Troubetskoi con- 
tends, as might have been expected by his attacks on the English 
and Scottish Psychology, for a universal character, and bearing 
of the human consciousness. He reasons thus. If only subjective, 
there is nothing outside of the subjective consciousness, for all 
rests upon it. There is neither idea, ideal, nor idealism save purely 
subjective. If, on the contrary, there be an absolute universal 
consciousness, then there are obviously absolute ideas, universal 
ideals independent of the subjective consciousness of individuals. 
If there is an absolute consciousness, which sees all, comprehends 
the fulness of the True, Beautiful, and the Good, then obviously 
this must be the intellectual basis, and gives validity to the 
individual consciousness in all its workings. This conclusion is 
followed out by the writer in the rest of the article, which does 
not however conclude the series. Hereupon follow the critical 
notices and Bibliography which end the number. 


Voprost Pariosoruit 1 PsycHoxtoeit: (Questions, Philoso- 
phical and Psychological)—To the fourth number of the 
Questions, etc., is prefixed a short paper which purports to come 
from the Editor’s room. It isa word upon the completion of the 
promised first year’s issue and in anticipation of the work of the 
second. It refers to the novelty of a philosophical journal in 
Russia and the difficulties peculiar to the situation. There is an 
internal reference to the necessity of the workers’ sacrificing 
their personal predilections, and by ong a themselves, 
organising and harmonising their common work. Finally, there 
is a promise of five instead of four numbers adnually, and a 
friendly remark as to the brotherly recognition which the journal 
has received from contemporary workers, French, English, 
German and American. The number opens with an exticle of 


great intellectual and literary power from Prince Troubetskoi 
on the Political Ideals of Plato and Aristotle, and their 
World-historical significance. The Greek philosophy was not a 
mere mental gymnastic, but worked forward to practical results 
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which deeply influenced the medizval and modern worlds. The 
older and greater of the two thinkers, had been influenced 
by Parmenides, etc., to regard the world of the senses as vain and 
fleeting. Beyond this, however, it is possible to have an intuition 
of that world of ‘ideas’ which plays so great a part in the thought 
of Plato. To reach this abiding and eternal world of ideas as 
the archetypes of all true and real existence was the direction of 
the political as well as of the intellectual activity of Plato. The 
dual nature of man has to bring into subjection the lower 
powers ér@yta through the intermediate é@vués or heart, to the 
vonors Or faculty which apprehends the ideas (iséas) which are the 
only real existences. This subjection is a process, the aim and 
end of which is, that the whole man is brought into obedience to, 
and harmony with the ideas. This is man’s salvation by which 
he reaches eternal life! It can only be reached through the 
individual becoming one in a collective, social and _ political 
whole, in which the aim is reached through the Philosophers 
who are the head of the State, and the prophets and priests 
of the Divine idea. Beneath them are the warriors who are the 
special organs of the #ussor heart, and are supported by the 
labourers or servants and workers of the lower offices of the State, 
as also of the lusts and desires. There is no individual property 
in the republic. All belongs to and is the common property of 
the State as a whole. There are nevertheless, no castes, and all 
the citizens are animated by a common desire to perform the 
duties which individually devolve upon them in reaching forward 
in common to the Divine idea and salvation by the intuition of 
the same. Diametrically opposed to this, was the system of 
Aristotle. He had also his system of ideas, but they were 
recognized as only to be found concretely embodied in the 
individuals, of which the State was composed, and had no 
existence apparently to Aristotle in a separate world of ideas, 
such as contemplated by Plato. The idea was the really 
existent in the world of sense (7a ri éer.). The man has his uncondi- 
tional aim in himself in his entelechia or inner immanent aim in 
himself ( év airy rétos éxew ). Opposed to Plato in the annihilation 
of individual possession, Aristotle saw in the State the combina- 
tion of all individual aims in a united whole. The individual and 
his interests cannot be uprooted, they must therefore be turned to 
the common advantage. Aristotle therefore idealises the cultural 
State as seeking the inner and outer welfare of all its citizens. 
Aristotle’s State was aristocratic as the Greek ideal with which 
he was acquainted, but yet he sought to raise it above being a 
mere rae pe ass and sought to find room in it for the most 
diversified ends and aims; the artistic, the contemplative, as well 
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as the active. He sought to introduce a spirit of equality, though 
actual equality was unattainable. The two systems are irre- 
concileable because they belong to different worlds. Plato’s is 
an anticipation of the Kingdom of Heaven, as the Christian ideal. 
Aristotle’s is an attempt to construct a general system out of the 
fragments of the Greek polity, which was in process of dissolu- 
tion in his own time.—The paper succeeding to this is the con- 
clusion of M. Radloff’s paper on the relations of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. Such psychological analyses of character are an 
agreeable variation to the somewhat dry disquisitions of a 
philosophical journal, and are sometimes as in the present case 
highly amusing. As Rousseau became more famous through his 
writings, the attacks, open and covert, made upon him by 
Voltaire, became all the more bitter and piquant. To render 
matters more lively Voltaire came to live at Ferney in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva and excited scandal by his private 
theatre, to which some of the Genevan clergy were much drawn, 
while the stricter part together with Rousseau attributed the 
dissolution of morals to the influence of Voltaire. At length, the 
former made an open declaration of hostility, tempered by admira- 
tion. Voltaire was not slow to take revenge by every means fair 
or unfair. In 1760, the Genevan clergy forbade the citizens to 
attend Voltaire’s theatre, and this was attributed, not without 
reason, to the influence of Rousseau. Voltaire retaliated by those 
incomparable sarcasms and epigrammatic utterances, which he 
knew so well how to compose, and applied them liberally to the 
works of Rousseau, as they appeared. The strife between these 
two world-famous literary men continued up to their deaths, 
which took place within two months of each other in the same 
year 1788, But Rousseau had the satisfaction of writing the 
a of his antagonist, which ends the series of their mutual 
attacks. 
‘ Plus bel esprit que grand génie 

Sans loi, sans moeurs et sans vertu, 

Il est mort comme il a vécu 

Couvert de gloire et d’ infamie.’ 
—The article next in order is on the ‘ Moral Teaching of Kant,’ 
by M. Lopatin. In an able and closely reasoned paper, he shows 
how the German philosopher, leaving the superficial and contra- 
dictory judgments which were current before his time, went down 
to the foundation of morals, and with unparalleled originality 
found the roots of the principle of ethics in the Reasou itself. 
Proving that Time and Space were but forms, which belonged to 
the furniture of the perceiving faculty, he carried out his masterly 
distinction between Form and Matter, showing that in the 
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intellectual faculties the mind supplies the forms of thought 
which are necessarily a priori 1o the matter which comes to us 
through the senses. In his investigation of the foundation of 
morality, he demonstrates equally the weakness and invalidity of 
mere prudential morality with its hypothetical imperatives, and 
finds the root of the ought which had so puzzled his predecessors 
in the form of the practical Reason itself, which manifests itself 
as a datum of the consciousness in the universal and necessary 
moral law, whose formula is ‘ Act that the law of thy acting may 
be in harmony with the universal law of Moral Reason.’ After 
this presentation of the Kantian morals, M. Lopatin refers to the 
ethical views of the present time as no longer in harmony with 
Kantism, and notices specially the conclusion of M. Alfred 
Fouillée, the author of the latest work on Plato, and a meta- 
physical work ‘ L’avenir de la métaphysique fondée sur l’expéri- 
ence,’ and ends with the mot, ‘Yes, the great success of science 
sometimes depends on this alone, that we name things by their 
names. —The above able discussion is followed by a paper on 
‘Hypnotism applied in Practical Education.’ A considerable 
number of interesting cases and their results are referred to.—A 
controversial paper follows, in which the writer N. Karejeff 
assails the positions of another writer, L. Lopatin, in the journal 
as to the reconcilability of the doctrine of the Freedom of the 
Will with the law of cause and effect, as revealed in the historical 
process or nexus.—The concluding article is an able discussion by 
Prof. Grote, the editor, on the history, present condition and 
practical outlook of the Science of Psychology. Originally taken 
up with the explanation of the nature of the soul, its constitution, 
peculiarities, and faculties, it came by and by under the influence 
of Locke to content itself simply with the research into intellectual 
or psychical phenomena. In our day, however, we see that to 
some extent it seeks to re-occupy the traditional ground as the 
science of psychical substance, its properties and powers. From 
this, Prof. Grote passes over to the examination of the practical 
problems of the science, which are made the objects of research 
in our day.—The rest of the number is taken up by a biographical 
notice of M. F. Vladislavleff, lately deceased; also by some 
experimental researches by M. Lange on the elements of Will.— 
This is followed by some critical notices and Bibliography. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova Antotocia (November 1).—E. Neucione, in a 
paper on the first century of Lamartine, points out that while 
there is just now a return of warm sympathy for Lamartine, 
there is a current of antipathy against Victor Hugo. The 
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latter was the defender of the weak and oppressed in all forms, 
but he did not present his country with one real new idea. 
He was the most colossal artist of modern times, and his style 
has been a model for a thousand other writers, but he was 
more imaginative than realistic, and our age is emphatically 
the latter.— Father Denza explains celestial photography. 
—Robert Stuart, writing on the Irish question, says that the 
sympathies of Italians will never be gained for the Home 
Rulers—(November 16).—F. Martini concludes his long and 
complete study of the poet Guisti as a student.—An equally 
careful study on Correggio is contributed by A. Venturi, called 
forth by Professor Julius Meyer’s book on the same great 
painter.—G. Gorran writes on military and foreign politics in 
relation to the elections, declaring that declamations against 
the evils of war, and against military expenditure in time of 
peace, destroy the spirit of sacrifice to which Italy principally 
owes her present unity.—V. Gracchi writes a pleasing paper 
on ‘ The Idyll,’ which he designates a distant memory ; with- 
out the idyll we can still live, and better than before; while 
at the same time we must not be too proud of our prosaic 
state and our realism.—Madame Olsewska contributes an in- 
teresting memoir of Ignazid Kraszewske, the last of the Polish 


poets, who, when quite an old man, was imprisoned by order 
of Bismarck, under the pretext that he was a traitor to Ger- 
many.—Signora Pigorini-Beri writes a very readable paper on 
political banquets in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
It seems these were as much in vogue then as now, and were 
as costly, or even more costly, one costing as much as would 
now be £20,000. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (December Ist).—C. Gioda summarises 
the principal arguments of Signor Crispi, as expressed in the 
latter’s writings and political speeches.—A. Graf shows a 
special reason in the emotional and imaginative character of 
Leopardi, why the latter was a pessimist.—Countess Lovatelli 
gives an interesting account of the Arvali Brothers and their 
sanctuary and sacred grove on the Via Campana; their origin 
is obscure, but they are supposed to have had some connection 
with Romulus, the founder of ancient Rome.—G. G. Maldoni 
writes on ‘ Naval Expenses. —E. Mancini describes a century 
of the microscope—The Review of foreign literature takes 
Spanish works for its theme—The bibliographical Bulletin 
aps out the great merits and some defects in Alfred 

arshall’s ‘ Principles of Economics,’ the defects being a want 
of just proportion in the treatment of the different subjects and 
in the relative importance attributed to them. Some re- 
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petitions might have been avoided, and the attempt to recon- 
cile the old and new doctrines of economics is not always 


happy. 


LA RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (October 1).—Signor De Cesare 
writing on the political condition of Italy, advises the Catholics, 
instead of withholding their votes, to form a party with a 
decided programme, and propose means for remedying the 
evils arising from the dissension between Church and State.— 
XXX., writing on French Republics in general, advocates the 
monarchial form of government.—A review of Signor Arisio’s 
The Doctrine of the Gospel inveighs against French and Ger- 
man scientists, saying that the protestants, in their study of the 
Bible, are generally Leianisingll by mistaken rationalism, and 
so distort the meaning of the Bible that they are in danger of 
destroying religious faith altogether.—F. Donaver writes a 
short paper showing that Mazzini possessed in a great degree 
the religious sentiment, quoting many sayings of the great 
patriot which prove the fact. In this article is published for 
the first time a private letter from Mazzini to a person who 
wishes to remain incognito. The letter, which has no date 
but ‘18th July,’ runs as follows:—‘I pray you and all those 
who love me not to doubt me. I preserve in my heart a lively 
remembrance of all my guides and companions during the 
happy time of my studious youth. It pains me that you do 
not perfectly recollect what are my feelings. Your reproach, 
because unmerited, was bitter to me. I am neither the enemy 
of the religion in which I was born, nor of any other. People 
misunderstood or purposely distorted my opinions! No one 
can be more convinced than myself of the necessity of a re- 
ligious education; and I would defend that conviction with 
drawn sword, because I am persuaded that without belief in 
God, who has given to man a moral law to obey, and to Italy 
the mission of newly civilizing the world, there could be 
neither regeneration, nor independence, nor unity for Italy. 
I should like the clergy to co-operate in the national en- 
terprise, upholding the weak against the strong, opposing 
tyranny and forwarding liberty—in a word, that they should 
obey the teachings of Jesus as revealed in His immortal 
Gospel. I should like the Roman Church to return to its 
original purity, fructified by the blood of the martyrs; I should 
like its monarchical form to be transformed to the republican 
form of its first institution, I do not wish to offend its sub- 
stantial doctrines, but I want it to recognise the doctrine of 
Jesus, the true aud divine doctrine which we have now recog- 
nised, namely, that the right of the people to form themselves 
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into a free and independent nation is sacred and inviolable. 
lf it did so, the Church would be the guide and not the ser- 
vant of the State, and I, who am neither an atheist nor an anar- 
chist, would reverently bow to. the manifestations of such a 
really divine Church. Pardon the haste in which I write, and 
now that I have opened to you a heart that has no mysteries 
for any one, I remain, with the affection of which you are well 
aware, yours always, MAZZINI’ 


LA RassEGNA NAZIONALE (November 1st).—Here we have 
some observations on the Rosmian question by D. Edwards, 
who makes liberal use of the literature for and against 
Rosmini’s philosophy.—lollows a pleasantly written descrip- 
tion, general and geological, of the valley of Rabbi in the 
Trentino.—The ‘Letters from the East’ are closed.—A 
description of the old Morosini palace in Venice, is written 
with a view to induce the Government to take steps for its 
preservation.—A Scalabrini writes a short paper on the Dante 
Society and Italian Schools abroad.—The monthly review of 
foreign literature notices at length English books, many pages 
being devoted to Cardinal Newman’s Life and Works. ‘There 
are besides, a favourable notice of Havelock Ellis’s, ‘The 
Criminal,’ and a full description of Lobley’s ‘ Vesuvius.— 
(November 16th).—P. Manassei publishes the report he read at 
the first Agrarian Congress in Umbria, when a vote urging the 
formation of a local colonial capital was unanimously passed.— 
The description of ‘ The Soudan and the Madhi’ is continued, 
and G. Marcotti gives his impressions of Serbia and the 
Serbians.—The rest of the number is filled by electoral dis- 
courses and arguments. 


LA RasseGNA NAZIONALE (December Ist).—R. Corniani be- 
gins some chapters founded on Tavellini’s ‘ Life and Times of 
Giovanni Lanza.’ Lanza was one of the most honest of the 
politicians who contributed to the regeneration of Italy. He 
was born at Casale Monferrato in 1810, and lived to a great 
age.—F. Bonatelli contributes a translation of a lively letter 
from Paul Desbazeilles.—L. Grottanella gives a very interest- 
ing account of the dukedom of Castro, telling the story of the 
Farnese and Barberini families.—A. Rossi, in a financial paper, 
points out the losses caused by the various commercial treaties 
into which Italy has entered.—The review of foreign litera- 
ture is devoted to German works.—(December 15th).—Pro- 
fessor Stoppani commences a series of chapters on the com- 
mentators of the history of creation, pointing out the necessity 
of a new commentary on the Mosaic cosmogony, with a view 
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to finding a plausible doctrine that will conciliate the text with 
facts, and facts with science.—Achille Astori, in the first part 
of a paper on the education of the clergy, describes what is 
the clerical office, and what primary education is necessary.— 
F. Capillo describes the principles of philosophy according to 
Saint Thomas.—Robert Stuart in a lengthy article, describes 
English and Italian Radicals, going back to the times of 
George III.—L. Grottanelli continues his interesting account 
of the Dukedomof Castro, and the Farnese and Barberini 
families.—E. Rossi discourses on the MacKinlay Bill, the 
American agriculturists, the latest laws voted by congress, the 
Silver Bill, ete. 


LA RASSEGNA DELLE SCIENZE SOcIALE E PoLITICHE (October 
1st).—Contains ‘ The Political Doctrines of Donald Grannotti,’ 
by L. Palma.— Telephones and State Business, by F. S. 
Netti, and reviews.—(October 15th)—‘ Material and Formal 
Laws,’ by G. A. Ruiez.—(November 1st)—‘ The Parliaments of 
Paris before the return of Charles VII., by M. de Palo.— 
‘General Elections,’ by C.D. Levi.—(November 15th)—‘ Advice 
to Electors,’ by C. Ridolfi—‘ The Statistics of Labour Acci- 
dents,’ by F. Virgilii—(December 1st)—Contains the conclu- 
sion of F. Virgilii’s chapters on ‘ The Statistics of Labour,’ and 
the ‘ Haunts of Catholic Switzerland,’ by Albert Morelli. 


L’ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCIE NAPOLITANE (Fascicle 
III.).—After the usual instalment of the items from the 
Angevine Registry, the article by C. Croce on the ‘ Theatres of 
Naples’ is again taken up, bringing the account down to the 
nile of last century.—G. Racioppe writes on ‘The Geo- 
graphy and Demography of the Province of Basilicata in the 
13th and 14th Centuries,’ principally showing the state of 
taxation, and remarking the fact that in 1320 the population 
had decreased by 14,712 souls from what it had been in 1277. 
—Professor de Petra describes some recently discovered Latin 
inscriptions in Naples. 


GREECE. 


THe JouRNAL OF THE HistorIcaAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL 
Society or Greece (vol. III. part 10)—M. Maximilan Treu 
contributes a letter written in 1354 by Gregory Metropolitan of 
Thessalonica, describing his journey to Nicwa, under the escort 
of a Turkish guard. As the party entered the city gates, they 
met a Turkish funeral; and a long argument ensued between one 
of the Mohametan priests and the bishop, of which the latter 
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gives a long account: other versions of the letter have already 
been published. The MS. of this is at Upsala —A dialogue 
between a Christian and a Mohametan is also the subject of the 
next article. The disputants are Panagiotakes, chief interpreter 
to the Sultan, the first Christian who held this office, and a 
certain effendi Vané. The dialogue is printed from a MS. 
recently acquired by the Society. To the dialogue is prefixed a 
short life of Panagiotakes by the copyist—The k. Sakkelion also 
contributes a hitherto unpublished extract from the records of 
the Patriarchate, and a short poem by Manuel Philes, a poet who 
lived at the end of the XIII. century.—The Diaries of Joannes 
Karyophylles, high chancellor of the Great Church of Christ, are 
edited from the autograph MS. in the British Museum by the k. 
Zerlentos. They cover the period from 1676 to 1689, and are 
regarded by the editor as of considerable historical value, 
especially for the particulars they give about the ecclesiastics of 
the time. The MS. contains some information about the 
Karyophylles family.—The k. Alexakes publishes some letters 
written to his father by leaders in the Revolution. The last 
letter dated May 3, 1823, mentions the contribution of £12,000 
by the London Committee, of which sum £3,500 was given by 
the phil-Hellene Lord ‘Gordon Skotzézo,’ presumably Lord 
Byron.—In a very interesting paper on ‘ Manners and Customs 
in Patmos,’ the k. Malandrakes gives particulars of the traditional 
observances at betrothals, marriages, funerals, and on festivals 
and holidays. In Patmos, as everywhere else, these very ancient 
customs seem to be gradually falling into abeyance. In the second 
part of his paper, the writer gives specimens of the folk-songs of 
the island, and promises a further contribution on the dialect.— 
Another member of the Society gives notes on some lines written 
by Paisios, Metropolitan of Philippopolis, at the end of the 
Missal of the Monastery of Vatskobon, and on the inscription on 
a picture in the same monastery.—The number concludes with 
the report of the general meeting of the Society. 


FRANCE. 


ReEvvuE ScIENTIFIQUE (November, December).—Everybody 
has heard of the volcanoes of Auvergne, nevertheless their 
discovery is less than a century anda haif old. It was in 1751 
that an illustrious member of the old Academy of Sciences, 
Guettard, announced, to the great surprise of the learned world, 
the existence, in the centre of France, of a number of extinct 
volcanoes, similar to those still in activity in some parts of Italy. 
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Since that time, the central plateau of France has been the scene 
of constant labours on the part of French geologists. The results 
arrived at by them are set forth in an interesting sketch contributed 
by M. Fouqué. There is but one other contribution to Geology. 
It is the summary of a paper read by M. A. de Lapparent before 
the Geographical Society of Paris. It is headed ‘l’Avenir de la 
Terre,’ and indicates the data upon which it is possible to make 
an approximate calculation of the length of time which it 
would take the ocean to wear away the whole habitable earth. 
The result is not such as to make it a matter of prudence to 
begin building an ark for some millions of centuries to come. 
—Zoology is represented by four distinct papers. The first of 
them, which is of a popular kind, deals with the sea fishing of 
Algeria and Tunisia. The others are much more technical, as the 
mere titles indicate. They are, respectively, ‘Le Cerveau des 
Arthropodes Tracheates;’ ‘Les Vols de Lépidopteres et leur 
Signification ;’ and ‘lAudition chez les Invertébrés.—In the 
section devoted to public works we find, in the first place, a 
sketch of the progress of inland navigation in Germany. A 
similar paper is devoted to the ship canals of France—Geography 
claims but two papers, both of them, however, of considerable 
general interest, although, the first will scarcely be new 
to English readers. It is the address delivered by Mr. R. 
Lambert Playfair before the British Association on the 


- geography and history of the Mediterranean. The other dis- 


cusses the question of a railway through the Sahara.—Under the 
heading ‘ Histoire des Sciences,’ will be found in the first place an 
inedited letter of Priestly with regard to the discovery of oxygen. 
In addition to this, there are two most valuable papers repro- 
ducing an address delivered by Herr Hoffman before the Associa- 
tion of German Naturalists, and sketching the progress of Science 
from 1822 to 1890. Finally, M. Stilling, of the University of 
Lausanne reproduces a lecture on the aim and method of 
Pathological Anatomy.— As a contribution to Psychology there 
is a paper by Sir John Lubbock, on the pretended sense of 
direction in animals, as to the existence of which he acknowledges 
himself to be rather sceptical. Another, the joint work of M. 
Blocq and M. Omanoff, gives a new definition of crime; and a 
third, bearing no signature, takes for its subject ‘Telepathic 
Hallucinations.’—Two writers, M. Arloing, and M. Chantemesse, 
contribute papers on hygiene. The former of them communicates 
an extract from a work entitled ‘ Virus,’ which is shortly to be 
published in the International Scientific Series. The other 
considers the practical question of the heating of dwelling houses. 
—Among other general articles may be mentioned ‘Les Foréts 
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de !Indo-Chine.’ ‘ Une Maladie Nouvelle, l’Acromégalie ;’ ‘Le 
Nombre et la Valeur dans le Combat d’Infanterie, ‘La 
Résistance du Verre;’ ‘Les Ressources Houilléres du Tonkin ;’ 
‘La Couvade ;’ ‘Les Vignes de lAvenir;’ and ‘L’Unification 
des Heures.’ 


REVUE DES Dreux MonpEs (October, November, December). 
—One of the most important contributions to the first of the 
six numbers for the quarter is that which bears the signature 
of Father Didon, and is entitled ‘ Criticism and History in a 
Life of Jesus Christ.’ It is taken from a work shortly to be 
published, of which the spirit may be understood from the 
following words: ‘There is now-a-days a strong prejudice 
which asserts that science and faith are finally, irremediably 
divorced. This prejudice I have combated all my life with a 
conviction which experience has only made more uncom- 
promising. I will combat it to my latest breath, and will 
never cease to bring together in harmony my eternal faith and 
my modern culture. Neither in politics, nor in history, nor in 
natural science, nor in philosophy has an undoubted fact ever 
been pointed out, or a law proved on clear evidence, which 
was in contradiction with the word of Jesus, such as the 
Church preserves it, immutable, and incorruptible. —M. Lavisse, 
who is apparently engaged on a history of Prussia, or of 
Frederick the Great, contributes two chapters of it to this and 
to the December number, respectively. The first of them is 
headed, ‘The Great Frederick’s Father ;’ the second, ‘ The 
Great Frederick’s Youth.’ With regard to the quarrel which 
arose between Frederick and his father, and which culminated 
in his imprisonmeut and the execution of Katte, M. Lavisse is 
of opinion that both were to blame and both suffered, but that 
neither has any claim to pity.—In the same number M. 
Edmond Planchut begins a series of articles on ‘ France in 
Tunisia.’ The conclusion at which he arrives is thus stated at 
the close of the third instalment. ‘To sum up, after nine long 
years of occupation, Tunisia is still without a colonial council 
to bring the colonists into communication with the resident- 
general, the direct representative of the mother country ; it is 
still without a harbour accessible to our fleet, at Bizerte ; with- 
out a bank to kill usury and reduce the interest on money, the 
actual 20 per cent. to the legal 5 per cent. ; it is still without 
narrow gauge railways. It further requires a monetary reform, 
the gradual, but unceasing elimination of the foreign element 
which, owing to a short-sighted economy, encumbers the civil 
service, and a better distribution of the burden of taxation.’ 
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All the reforms which he thus indicates, M. Planchut thinks 
might be brought about without any cost on the part of the 
mother-country.—From M. L. Van Keymeulen there is a very 
interesting literary essay on three Flemish poets, Theodore 
Van Ryswick, John Van Beers, and Charles Louis Ledeganck. 
—In each of the mid-monthly numbers for October and 
November, M. Sully Prudhomme has an article bearing on 
Pascal. The first of them deals with pyrrhonism, dogmatism, 
and faith in his writings; the second, which is a supplement 
to it, considers his famous utterance concerning the existence 
of God.—A very peculiar, very striking, very instructive, and 
very thoughtful study is that which M. Léopold Mabilleau 
devotes to the sense of sight in Victor Hugo, and in which a 
close examination of the use which the poet makes of colours, 
in his descriptions, leads to the conclusion that his eye was 
‘almost insensible to colour, properly so called,’ and, if we 
may put it so, produced its own colours.—Oliver de Serres is 
chiefly known as ‘ the father of French agriculture.’ But, he 
was a Huguenot, and as such, has been accused of various acts 
of cruelty against his Catholic opponents. This is the point 
investigated by M. Henri Baudrillart, in his paper on Oliver 
de Serres; an honourable acquittal is the result.—In the first 
of the November numbers M. de Vogiié takes up the question 
of Africa, in connection with Mr. Stanley’s book, of which, by 
the way, he speaks more favourably than most French critics 
have done.—Further instalments of the series, ‘ Du Danube a 
|’ Adriatique ’ appear in both parts——An article ot some interest 
to British readers is contributed by M. Joseph Texte ; under 
the title of ‘ Literary Mysticism,’ it deals with Coleridge.—M. 
Eugéne Mintz, who is working at a life of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and who has already published some chapters of it in this 
review, contributes a further instalment which includes the 
pe which Leonardo spent at Milan, at the Court of 

udovico Sforza. It is entitled, ‘A Court of Upper Italy at 
the End of the 15th Century.’—The recent Trades-Unions’ 
Congress is the subject of a paper by M. Julien Degrais, who 
protests very indignantly against the system of compulsion 
and intimidation brought to bear upon such as may be unwill- 
ing to join the Union.—As commonly related, the story of 
Foucquet’s Fall is, that he was suddenly arrested in 1661, after 
a feast which he had given, and at which the King had him- 
self been present, that the immense fortune which he had 
amassed was recognised to be the proceeds of wholesale 
embezzlement, and that he was consequently condemned to 
banishment, but, by order of the King, detained in prison for 
19 years. But, M. Camille Rousset has a different tale to tell, 
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After carefully going over all the facts of the case, in a 
lengthy essay, running through two numbers, he gives it as 
his conscientious opinion that Foucquet was the victim of a 
conspiracy.—T wo further articles, both exclusively literary, 
though very different from each other, have to be mentioned. 
One of them is devoted to Perrault, the author of the fairy 
tales which all the world knows. The interest of the essay 
lies chiefly in the indications which the writer gives, of the 
manner in which Perrault embellished the old, popular stories, 
and added details which reproduce the manner of his time. 
The second paper deals with Dante, of whom it can scarcely 
be said to give a biography; it rather scatters a great many 
legends and traditions which had grown up about his name, 
and shows that the results of recent research and criticism 
have been purely negative, so that, as the writer says, ‘ The 
romance of Dante has been destroyed, and his biography has not 
yet been put together.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (October, November, December).— 
In the first of these numbers, the two most important articles 
are devoted to reviewing recent works. That which M. Tarde 
entitles ‘Le Délit Politique,’ deals with the book in which 
Dr. Lombroso applies his peculiar theories of criminality even 
to political offences.—In the next, M. Belot sets forth, and 
indicates his objections to the theory of liberty enunciated by 
M. Bergson in his work, ‘ Essai sur les données immediates de 
la Conscience.’—A third and short paper by M. Féré is devoted 
to the physiology of attention—The November part opens 
with a paper which bears as a title, ‘ What is General Phy- 
siology,’ and in which, as the author himself puts it, he 
attempts to make philosophers understand what he has vainly 
been trying for the last forty years to get into tbe heads of 
doctors.—This is followed by the translation ofa paper in 
which Herr von Hartmann discusses por sweets be de- 
fines the ‘ study of the estimation of the world and its various 
divisions. —The next contribution is a lengthy study which 
M. Paulham devotes to ‘The New Mysticism,’ which he 
believes to be in course of development.—Of the only two 
independent articles in the third number, the first is by M. E. 
de Roberty, whose subject is, ‘ Les Antinomes et les Modes de 
’ Inconnaissable dans la Philosophie.’ The other examines 
the development of perception amongst children. It is by M. 
A. Binet, whose remarks are based on a very great number of 
experiments, of which he indicates and classifies the results. 
The section headed ‘ Revue Générale,’ is particularly interest- 
ing. The author of the paper which appears in it this time is 
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M. Vernes, and the works reviewed by him all bear, more or 
less directly upon the philosophy and history of religion. The 
most important of them is Renan’s ‘ History of the People of 
Israel.’ 


Revue DEs Erupes Jurves. Juillet-Septembre, 1890.—M. 
Isidore Loeb continues his examination of the Psalms in order 
to establish the opinion he has formed as to their origin, sub- 
ject-matter, and date; viz., that they are the productions of a 
class, or school, or fraternity among the Jews which called 
themselves by the generic name of the ‘ Poor,’ Anavim (or 
Aniyyim, as M. L. transcribes it), and are all of exilic or post- 
exilic date, reaching up to, but not extending beyond, the time 
of the Maccabees. The burden of them all is the same, the 
struggle of the ‘Poor’ against those who were opposed to them, 
and who are described as the ‘ Wicked.’ he ‘ Wicked’ 
despise the ‘Poor, mock them, persecute them, slay them. 
The latter, however, always comfort themselves with the as- 
surance that God is on their side, and that, though He may 
permit their enemies for a time thus to oppress them, He will 
yet cause them to triumph over the ‘ Wicked,’ and revenge on 
the latter their misdeeds. M. Loeb’s examination of the Psalms 
is to show that throughout them all the same milieu is sup- 
posed, the same ideas and sentiments are repeated, the same 
images and metaphors occur, the same complaints and accusa- 
tions are made, and the same hopes and assurances of final 
victory are given expression to. His analysis is a very minute 
and exhaustive one, but is not completed in this number even 
so far as the Psalms are concerned; and he proposes, as the title 
of his series of papers indicates—‘ La littérature des pauvres 
dans la Bible ’—to subject other books of the Old Testament, 
which he thinks have emanated from the same class or frater- 
nity, to a like searching scrutiny.—M. J. Halévy continues here 
also his article on ‘ La correspondance d’ Amenophis IV. et la 
Bible.’ The first part of his paper is devoted, as was the whole 
of the last paper, to showing how much light is shed by that 
correspondence, recently unearthed at Tel-el-Amarna, on dark, 
or doubtful, points of Biblical Geography. The larger part, 
and certainly by far the most interesting part, of the present 
article is directed towards bringing out the light thrown by 
that correspondence on the political condition of Egypt and 
the Syrian provinces, and on the social, religious, and commer- 
cial life there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries B.c. As 
he truly says, these Tel-el-Amarna tablets quite revolutionise 
all the ideas that have hitherto been entertained as to the 
state of civilisation then reached, as to the political relation- 
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ships and forms of government then existing, means of com- 
munication, artistic development, and much else besides. In 
an appendix M. Halévy calls the attention of scholars, Egypto- 
logists especially, to many interesting points connected with 
the Hyksos. He also defends his recently published views as 
to the religious persecutions in Yemen, against M. L. Duchesne 
in last number.—The other notable articles here are, ‘ Le livre 
des Jubilés,—Philon et Midrasch Tadsche,’ by M. A. Epstein ; 
‘Le Kitab al-Mouhadara wa-l-Moudhakara de Moise b. Ezra et 
ses sources, and ‘Le commentaire sur Job de Samuel ben 
Nissim d’Alep.’ M. Loeb reviews approvingly Prof. Graetz’s 
‘Geschichte der Juden,’ Vol. VIII., and calls attention to 
several errors on points of detail into which the venerable his- 
torian has fallen. 


REVUE DEs Re.icrons (No. 6, 1890).—M. l’Abbé Desgodins 
has here again the place of honour, and brings his series of 
papers on ‘ Buddhism in Tibet’ to a close. In this paper he 
treats of the devotional life of the Buddhists there—their cult. 
He describes respectively the objects of their worship, (taking 
care however to istinguish the ‘ worship’ paid by Buddhists to 


idols, fetiches, relics, &c., from worship in our sense of the term,) 


monasteries, temples or pagodas, public and private prayer, the 
reading of sacred books, sacrifices, processions, and religious 
forms generally. His long residence in Tibet and minute 
acquaintance with the life—religious and social—of the people, 
render his articles very valuable as sources of information 
that may be relied on. He contents himself with a dispassionate 
description of what has come under his own personal observation, 
and does not indulge in declamation. Much of what he has seen 
and details he deplores, but his object here is to give information 
to his readers, and not to give vent to his own feelings or 
emotions.—M. |’Abbé Loisy furnishes us with the first of a series 
of Etudes sur la religion chaldeo-assyrienne. He deals here 
with the sources from which our knowledge of the religious 
ideas and religious rites of the Babylonians and Assyrians is to 
be obtained, and carefully emphasises the caution with which 
those sources must as yet be treated, as the documentary evidence 
is still very incomplete and many of the terms found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions are uncertain. He cautions his readers 
therefore against expecting in his articles a full and exhaustive 
description of the religious beliefs and practices of the Chaldaeans 
and Assyrians. His object he says is not to unveil all the secrets 
of the ancient Babylonian religion but simply to offer to those 
interested in the matter ‘un apercu des conclusions touchant les 
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croyances religieuses et le culte qui furent jadis en honneur dans 
la patrie d’Abraham.’ He favours the idea that a Sumero- 
Accadian civilisation preceded the advent of the Semitic tribes 
in Chaldzea, but admits that M. J. Halévy, who opposes that 
view, has advanced much that demands the careful attention of 
all scholars. He does not definitely decide which is in the right, 
and the final conclusion, if ever reached, might modify to some 
extent the conceptions we must form of the Chaldeo-Assyrian 
religion. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 4, 1890).—M. J. 


Réville gives us here the first of a series of ‘ Etudes sur les 
origines de I’ épiscopat.’ In this part he discusses, or rather 
opens the discussion of, the question as to the value of the 
testimony of Ignatius of Antioch. He prefaces his study of 
the Ignatian epistles by a summary of the history of the con- 
troversy regarding their authenticity, and a summary of what 
is known of the life of Ignatius. Taking the seven epistles 
which are now ‘almost universally regarded as genuine, M. 
Réville points out that there are two matters that specially 
engaged the Bishop’s attention and inspired his pen—the 
opposition to be given to Docetism, and the submission to be 
given to the Bishop. Confining himself to the last point, M. 
Reville gives specimens of the ardour with which Ignatius 
insisted on such submission. The question then emerges, 
could such ideas as are given expression to in these epistles 
find entrance into the mind of a Syrian Christian at the 
beginning of the second century? We know so much at least 
about the Christian communities in Asia Minor at that time as 
to be able to affirm that episcopal government had then 
neither the development nor the authority which Ignatius 
attributes to them. The Montanist movement in the Asian 
Churches is sufficient in itself to prove this. But might not 
Ignatius be describing in these letters of his rather what he 
desired to see than what then actually existed? It seems 
from the earnestness and energy with which he insisted on 
auch submission being given to the bishop and church 
authorities generally, that it was not then given. His picture 
then may be an ideal and nota photograph. It would not 
necessarily follow therefore, because these epistles do not por- 
tray the actual condition of things existing in the litetime of 
Ignatius, thet they are unauthentic. They may still be so, 
and so other criteria must be applied to them. M. Reville 
then enumerates the external testimonies so well known to 
their early existence and genuineness, leaving over the internal 
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evidences for a future paper.—The well-known and accom- 
ery Celtic scholar, and able editor of the Revue Celtique, M. 

. @ Arbois de Jubainville, gives a very appreciative yet 
critical review of Protessor J. Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures on ‘ The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic 
Heathendom.’—M. J. Halévy deals with Dr. Brandt's recent 
work, ‘Die Mandaeische Religion,’ but includes in his notice 
several other works that have appeared in recent times on the 
same subject. He gives a summary of the substance of Dr. 
Brandt’s work, and passes a high eulogism on the author’s 
learning, and the care which he has devoted to make his study 
of the Mandaean religion from original sources as thorough 
and perfect as possible.—M. J. A. Decourdemanche furnishes 
a translation of a Turkish version by Mehemet ben Khosrew 
of Mehemet ben Djérir’s ‘ Legend of Abraham,’ which appeared 
in his ‘ Tefsir-i-Kebir.—M. le compte Goblet d’ Alviella reviews, 
under the title of ‘Une application pratique du syncretisme 
religieux en Angleterre,’ the volume of Addresses delivered at 
South Place Institute, London, in 1888-1889, and published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. under the title ‘The 
Religious Systems of the World.’ 


REVUE DE LHistorrke DES Rexierons (No. 5, 1890).— 
M. J. Réville continuing his ‘ Etudes sur les origines de l’épis- 
copat,’ and discussing still the value of the testimony of Ignatius 
of Antioch, deals here with the objections drawn from the 
contents of the Epistles of Ignatius to their authenticity. He 
divides these objections into three classes ; first, that words occur 
in these epistles with an application which was foreign to them 
in the beginning of the second century, or would not have been 
so applied by a Christian bishop; second, that the episodes 
mentioned in them as to the journey of Ignatius from Antioch 
to Rome are incompatible with facts, or are highly improbable ; 
third, that the errors combated in the epistles had not at that 
period emerged, or taken the definite forms in which they are 
represented here. M. Réville combats all these objections 
in a very minute and masterly fashion, and concludes that 
they have so little basis of fact on which to rest, that they 
would never have been adduced had certain writers not been 
inspired to seek for objections to the epistles by their reluctance 
to regard as genuine writings which defend with so much energy 
the episcopal dignity and authority so early in Christian history. 
The objections taken to the seven generally acknowledged 
Epistles by Renan and Zahn, and the hypothesis of Harnack, 
are specially dealt with. M.R. regards these epistles as un- 
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doubtedly genuine, and dates them from the period 107 to 118 
A.D.—M. Leon de Rosny treats of ‘les origines du Taoisme.’ 
He repudiates the idea that Laotse was the original genius his 
followers regarded him as, and shows from the literature 
preceding his times how many of the germs of his teaching had 
floated down to him and became fruitful in his mind.—M. J. 
Halévy gives under the title of, ‘La cosmologie babylonienne 
d’ apres M. Jensen,’ a short summary of Herr P. Jensen’s recent 
work, ‘Die Kosmologie der Babylonier.’ The object of his 
critical notice of Herr Jensen’s book is, however, to break 
another lance against the dominant Assyriological school, to 
which Herr Jensen belongs, which maintains the priority of the 
Sumero-Accadian civilization to the Semetic. AC J. Halévy 
is never weary in combating this idea, and Herr Jensen’s work 
furnishes him with an opportunity of restating and redefending 
his own views. He takes the Sumero-Accadian words, or 
those which are so regarded by his author, and shows how they 
are derived, or easily derivable, from well known Semitic roots.— 
Dr. Albert Reville translates for the readers of this Revue the 
paper read last June before the Society of Biblical Archeology 
by Dr. E. B. Tyler on ‘the Winged Personages of the Assyrian 
Monuments.’ 


REVUE MENSUELLE DU MONDE LATIN (October, November, 
December).—What may be called historical vignettes are 
amongst the specialties of this magazine, and in the present 
numbers we have two executed with the research, critical 
acumen, and eye for colour invariably associated with these 
studies—The last months of Mary Stuart’s life in France, by 
M. Hector de la Ferriére, will be read with unflagging interest, 
and many details will be found not merely interesting but 
new, unless, indeed, to a small circle of specialists—The con- 
quest of the Canton of Ticino is a subject that lacks popularity 
here, and the tact that the Canton owes its origin to an incursion 
of the Swiss into Lombardy, and not, as commonly stated, to 
the promise or tolerance of Louis XII., in 1500, is a point that 
will concern only the devotees of historic accuracy.—Two 
thoughtful politico-social studies—‘ Force and Liberty,’ and 
‘Morality and Politics °—from the pen of M. Funck-Brentano, 
merely require to be mentioned—M. Formont’s sketch of 
Gioscué Carducci, the most celebrated poet of contemporary 
Italy, is at once masterly and sympathetic, but its value 
would have been immensely enhanced by the introduction of 
adequate quotations illustrative of his different periods and 
especially of specimens from the ‘ Barbaric Odes.’—Under the 
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heading, ‘Contemporary Spanish Literature,’ we have a 
decidedly piquant account of one of the liveliest, wittiest, most 
genial, most merciless personages in contemporary literature, 
without geographical restriction, to wit Don Leopoldo Alas, 
critic and novelist. In the present paper the writer deals with 
him as the audacious and brilliant performer on the ‘ Clairin, 
and leaves for a future occasion his ‘ Novelas Cortas, and 
‘Regenta.—Among the other articles worth noting are ‘ Le 
Congrés social de Liége,’ ‘La République Démocratique en 
Amérique,’ and ‘ Transformations Agricoles.—The fiction is of 
higher than average quality, notably, ‘Un Nid.’—a grim 
picture of widowhood and poverty on the Breton coast, and 
‘Les Confession de Jack,’ a tippling monkey with a gift for 
satirising humanity. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (Vol. XI., No. 4, October, eg Rew 
principal article in this issue is a catalogue of the Celtic and 


Basque MSS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale by M. H. Omont. 
These MSS., it would appear, occupy no fewer than 105 
volumes. Twenty-nine of them are Irish, or relate to the 
Irish language ; seventy-three are Breton and contain for the 
most part the texts of ancient mysteries and popular songs. The 
Basque language is represented by only three volumes. M. 


Omont gives a full description of the MSS. and adds to it 
three appendices.—Kuno Meyer begins in this number to give 
the text, with an English translation, of the oldest version of 
Tochmare Emire, or the Wooing of Emer, one of those Old 
Irish sagas which have gathered around the Ulster King Con- 
chobur and the chief heroes of his court. The text is preceded 
by an introduction dealing with the MSS., previous editions, 
and grammatical forms, and is followed by copious notes.—M. E. 
Ernault continues his ‘Etudes Bretonnes,’ and deals this time 
with the analogies in the conjugations of the verb.—In the 
‘ Mélanges’ we have brief notes from the pens of MM. D’Arbois 
de Jubainville, J. Loth and Kuno Meyer.—The ‘ Chronique’ is 
as usual full of interesting news and information for Celtic 
students, and bears the usual signs of the editor’s watchfulness 
in respect to all matters bearing upon the subject, to the illus- 
tration of which the Revue is devoted. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SUISSE (October, 
November, December).—With the December number the 
Bibliotheque completes the ninety-fifth year of existence, a feat 
in the longevity of periodical literature which in these days of 
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numerous births and rapid deaths is not unworthy of notice. 
In the current numbers an exceedingly readable mélange of 
botany and travel will be found in Dr. Levier’s account of an 
exploration of the floor of a portion of the Caucasus made in 
the course of the year just closed at the expense of the distin- 
guished Italian anthropologist M. Stephen Sommier.—We have 
had recently a fair supply of critical and biographical sketches 
of Turgenieff, but M. Durand-Greville’s, written with the 
knowledge and appreciation of close friendship, is certainly the 
most attractive we have seen.—M. Louis Leger introduces us 
to another illustrious Russian whose name is practically un- 
known in this country—Von Vizine, the author of ‘The 
Brigadier,’ and ‘ The Minor, the ‘ two first genuinely originally 
works of the Russian theatre. The family was originally 
German, as the correct form of the name Von Wiesen indicates, 
but an ancestor of the dramatist was taken prisoner by the 
Russians in the days of Ivan the Terrible, and carried off to 
Moscow where he married and settled down. Denis Ivanovitch 
was born in 1744. In 1766 he composed ‘ The Brigadier,’ and 
in 1782 ‘The Minor.’ The success of the latter was enormous. 
Among the audience, people were so carried away that they 
threw their purses filled with gold to the actors. Prince 
Potemkin, in congratulating the author, said, ‘ Die now or stop 
writing. Your name is immortal.’ Von Viziné in point of fact 
wrote nothing more for the stage and he died in 1792.—An 
equally interesting literary study is that of the genius and 
work of Ferdinand Fabre, the author of ‘ Abbé Tigrane,’ ‘ Bar- 
nabé,’ who has given, as M. Godet puts it, ‘an impartial picture 
of the manners and types of that Catholic Church which is as 
falsely delineated by those who attack as by those who exalt 
it. —M. Paul Stapfer’s long paper ‘Concerning Love of Glory 
and Literary Disinterestedness,’ is much lighter and pleasanter 
reading than one would have imagined from the title.-—M. de 
Verdilhac’s ‘L’Education dans le premier age,’ we must leave 
to mothers, who, though they may regard the subject as 
peculiarly their owa, will probably pick up something worth 
remembering from the remarks of a slibiendiestcndin usual, the 


Bibliotheque contains an ample supply of fiction and the various 
‘chroniques’ are quite as attractive in their way as any other 
section of the magazine. 


SPAIN. 


La Espana MoperNa: Revista IBERO-AMERICANA (October, 
1890)—T he foreign portion which always commences this 
review is sufficiently catholic in its character. We have two 

XVII.” 15 
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Russian tales by two Russian novelists, ‘The Dog’ by Turge- 
nieff, and ‘An Exact Calculation’ by Th. Dostoievsky. ‘The 
other translations include ‘ Hegel and his Correspondence’ by 
Victor Cherbuliez of the French Academy, and ‘ The Art of 
the Middle Ages—the Gothic’ by E. Renan. A second article 
on the ‘Prison Conference of St. Petersburg’ is by Pedro 
Nocito, who took part therein. The writer objected at the 
Congress to the terms incorrigibles or even not improved, quoted 
the Italian proverb that ‘Evil enters by pounds and leaves by 
ounces ;’ and so we cannot say an individual has not improved, 
much less that he is incorrigible because he has lapsed three or 
four times, possibly at long intervals and under diverse cir- 
cumstances.—Renan calls attention to the instability of Gothic 
Art, so costly to maintain, and full of defects despite its 
beauty.—The last of Concepcién Arenal’s papers on ‘The Social 
Question’ follows. He ae mainly with the Berlin Congress, 
and the aims and objects of the working classes. His remarks 
are shrewd and sympathetic, and his advice sound. He warns 
the workmen that people as a rule think less of what they 
seek than of the manner of their seeking it. He tabulates 
questions to be asked before a strike be engaged in; explains 
how men are over-worked often only because under-fed ; 
points out the unnecessary labour in local competition on Sun- 
days and otherwise, and protests agaiust the useless labour on 
the ornamentation of articles—such as chromos on starch, and 
les jolies surprises in tapioca packages, at the cost of the work- 
man.—Augustin Querol has an interesting, condensed, well- 
written ‘Memoir on the History of Sculpture, from Phidias to 
Thorwaldsen and Alonso Cano.’—A second paper on ‘ Metric 
Versification ’’ deals with the more modern efforts, and points 
out that although Spanish is so poor in monosyllables and 
apparently unfitted for versification by dissyllables, yet by the 
peculiar artifice of mentally supposing the existence of the 
foot that should appear next the foot freely and distinctly 
expressed, it is really rich in it. This is a solid and valuable 
paper on the genius of Castillian—From Ecuador we have 
another letter from J. Leén Mera, on the cruelties of the 
Spanish conquest, which he denies belonged to the time but 
to human depravity, and compares the modern French and 
English cruelties therewith, not favourably to ourselves.— 
Several Spanish poets come under review led by Zorrilla, who 
is compared favourably with Victor Hugo and Alfred Musset. 
—In ‘Contrasts,’ four sketches of good and bad customs, we 
have a bit of realistic painting, too gross for translation, 
although giving a deep insight into the comparative poverty 
of Spanish country life amongst the Basques, and the vicious 
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brutality of a body of town excursionists—V. Barrantes 
eulogises and criticises Senor Estrada. ‘A singular pheno- 
menon, exuberant poet, distinguished diplomatist, jndicious 
politician, indefatigable traveller, daring merchant, and a 
critic of great power—we should say of the foremost rank, 
but for the number and amazing variety of his works of this 
kind.’—(November).—‘ The Bath of Malibran,’ by A. de Port- 
martin, is a charming tale followed by ‘The Last Book,’ by 
A. Daudet ; ‘The Morgue,’ by G. Macé, and ‘Bayreuth: the 
Theatre and Music of Wagner,’ by Julio G. Freson. The 
purely Spanish portion begins with ‘ Two Foreign Students of 
the Cid (Cidianistas),’ by Emilia Pardo Bazan: it is a criticism 
of two foreign works on the great Spanish hero, el Cid Cam- 
peador.— Language and the Unity of the Human Race, by 
Cardinal Fr. Zeferino Gonzalez, is a remarkably liberal and en- 
lightened work for a Churchman. It handies the subject scien- 
tifically, and endeavours to prove that although we have not 
managed to trace the affinity of the three types of languages, 
yet we cannot draw conclusions from a negation, ignorant as 
we are of the links that have been lost. He shows that the 
types of languages and human types intercross, and cannot be 
considered as conterminous.—Juan Valera has a last letter on 


—the old controversy ‘ The Utility of Metaphysics and Poetry.’ 
‘The Origins of the French Romantic School,’ by M. Menendez 
of Pelago, is a most valuable paper. ‘No nation of Europe 
can ee 48 with France the glory of having created during 


the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Romantic Art and Litera- 
ture par excellence.’ Yet the language of the ‘Song of Roland’ 
and ‘The Round Table,’ requires to be translated into Modern 
French, while the Italians and Spaniards can readily read their 
own literature of the same oath ‘Only the foremost people 
of the Middle Ages, the directing people of ve in its 
darkest epoch, practised a kind of mutilation, as sad as mad, 
of its genius, dividing its history and its literature into two 
totally different halves. France sustained a real shipwreck of 
the national conscience; it forgot its history of the Middle 
Ages, it almost entirely forgot its institutions, it forgot its art 
and its literature, it even forgot its language.’ He shows how 
much France owed to Spain in its Romantic Renaissance, and 
how having left the natural path of development it had become 
straight in classic forms.—‘ The last poem of Vicente W. 
Querol,’ unfinished, is on the voyage o. discovery of Columbus, 
and his feelings as he approaches his goal: a last tribute to 
the author.—In a review of a ‘Dictionary of Peruvian Legisla- 
tion,’ of a very voluminous character, the shortcomings are at- 
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tributed partly to the social condition of Peru, revealed in the 
farrago of administrative and legislative enactments, which show 
at the same time the embryonic condition of its institutions.— 
December, 1890).—The foreign section of this number contains 
the translation of the celebrated, and very disagreeable, novel 
of Tolstoi, ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’ the whole of the first 
portion.— The Law of Race’ is an amusing tale by Theodore 
de Banville ; while the others consist of a notice of Regnault 
by Theophile Gautier, and Renan’s ‘ Athens.’—The national 
Spanish portion begins with a tale by Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
‘The foot of the Mountains,’ in which an unbroken human colt 
from the hill tops eventually breaks his heart and dies of 
Nostalgia, after having broken every other breakable article 
within reach.—Canovas del Castillo provides ‘ Historico-Critical 
Considerations’ on the new aspect of the workman question. 
He holds that, as there is no idea of disarming, the great 
armies of the nations will be a strong support of the present 
social order, and a buttress against the illegal efforts of the 
Proletariats.—Under the heading ‘ Indemnity for the Mess,’ we 
have a curious historical document showing how the French 
troops in Spain, after unheard-of cruelties and confiscations 
that reduced the remaining population to starvation, were 
accorded by Marshal Victor, in lieu of food, monies to be pro- 
vided by the district, by which to supply their table or mess. 
The Marshal was accorded 10,100 francs per month; Generals 
of Division, 1,800; down to 400 francs per month to the 
inferior officers. The Spaniards have in this a cruel record 
against their French visitors to Jerez de la Frontera.—Under 
‘ Reminiscences of the Past Year,’ we have an ‘ Autographic 
Romance of Mariano Fernandez,’ by José M. Asensio, with an 
interesting account of the actor and author, ‘who was soon 
the friend, the most intimate and cordial friend, of all those 
youths who dedicated themselves to the study of letters. — 
‘Origins of the French Romantic School’ continues to show a 
mastery of French literature—gives credit to Rousseau for his 
enormous influence ; calls attention to the stimulus given to 
the French theatre and thought by Shakespeare, even 
‘adulterated, parodied, and falsified as he was by Voltaire, 
and regards Diderot as the only one of the school who, in good 
and evil, appears our contemporary. This is a valuable study, 
and well worth careful perusal.— The Dutch in America’ is an 
account of another expedition against Spain—that of James 
the Hermit to the Pacific (Jaques |’ Hermite) in 1624. The 
fleet consisted of 11 vessels, but the result was nil—although 
some glowing accounts were published of battles with the 
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Spaniards, which, according to documents, never could have 
taken place as described.— The International Chronicle’ is a 
birds-eye view of contemporary events, from the M‘Kinley Bill 
and its effects to Parnell, by no less a pen than that of Senor 
Castelar. America has too much blood (commercially) and will 
die of apoplexy, says a Yankee. Castelar is much hurt at 
America’s backsliding into protection, and at Parnell’s destruc- 
tion by his enemies on a question of private morals‘ The 
Ultramarine Review’ deals with a number of very interesting 
works on the Philippine Islands, recently published—The 
‘ Biographical Note’ on a Discourse by a Professor and Deacon 
of the Medical Faculty, is peculiarly national. It attacks the 
Doctor for discoursing pseudo-philosophically and pseudo- 
socially, which can be done by reading a few books, in place of 
giving time and labour to solid investigation in his own 
Science. The Doctor’s arguments are not worth disproving as 
to the results of modern progress, but he ought to set himself 
to find physical or material remedies for them! specially 
required as they are in his own city of Saragossa. It further 
complains that the learned Doctor draws his comparisons from 
France, which is not the most advanced, while it is one of the 
most depraved of nations. A very pithy letter this of F. 
Murillo Palacio ! 


HOLLAND. 


De Grips (October contains ‘ Fate,’ a novelette unpleasant 
both in plot and dialogue.—‘ The Cross and Crescent,’ by Van 
der Berg, treats of Mohammedans and native Christians under 
Dutch Colonial rule. The very difficult questions that arise in 
dealing with the former are ably discussed, and it is shown how 
it is impossible for a Christian Government not to collide at 
certain points with them. The Government ought always firml 
to assert its Christian character, while also trying to avoid giving 
offence, and not going the length of becoming propagandist. He 
strongly advocates fairer legislation for native Christians, who are 
at present judicially in a less favourable position than Mohammed- 
ans and heathens, and points out the absurdity of the State 
encouraging missions while the law in effect degrades the native 
Christian.—In ‘ Judicial Power in Dutch India’ Immink, him- 
self a judge, gives a very unflattering account of the existing 
state of affairs, exposing many defects. The pay is not equal 
to the position, there is no proper system of promotion, judges 
are not sufficiently independent, and judgeships are not sought 
by first class men. He points out where and how reforms might be 
introduced.—‘ Ad Coveliacas’ is an account of the Passion Play 
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and of Oberammergau.—(November).—‘ The Night Watch,’ an 
exhaustive paper on Rembrandt’s famous picture, intended to se- 
cure for it a fairer judgment and more intelligent appreciation. 
The writer, Dyserinck, gives very full evidence of its mutilation, 
both in breadth and height, when removed in 1715 from the Klo- 
veniersdoelen to the Stadthuis, where it suffered greatly from the 
smoke of huge turf fires and of tobacco, Further damage was done 
by ‘restoration’ coats of oil and varnish, sometimes actually applied 
with the design of making the picture more Rembrandtesque. 
It has been misunderstood and misnamed. Originally it was 
undervalued, because it did not, like other pictures of the kind, 
make direct portraiture its object: later the mutilation by 
destroying the proportions threw the darker parts into undue 
prominence, till it was thought to be a night scene. It is really 
a sortie into bright day from a dark archway, and might better 
be named Captain Banning Coq’s Company making a sortie. 
Undoubtedly it is, in richness of colour, life and poetry, the finest 
existing picture of its kind, and one among the very best Holland 
possesses.—‘ Spoken and Written French,’ by Van Hamel, is a 
dissertation followed by an appeal for the simplification of the 
written language by introducing more phonetic spelling, and dis- 
pensing with useless accents.—‘ Summer Days in Scotland,’ by 
Boissevain, is a wildly enthusiastic account of a tour varied by an 
attack on Scotch Calvinism, which is represented as having been 
immensely more rigid and sour than that of Holland.—‘ Huet’s 
Letters from Paris’ to his wife and son are reviewed. They are 
not brilliant, and have nothing of Paris in them but the dating, 
and relate to domestic and literary business. For Huet, though 
he despised the Dutch public, lived for it. His ‘Land of 
Rembrandt’ will live, but the letters are scarcely interesting. 
—(December).—‘ Most Recent Developments in the British 
Colonies,’ Prof. Louter, is a comprehensive sketch of the dif- 
ferent Colonial Governments, with a commentary showing the 
general drift of them all. All are essentially Democratic. The 
form of constitution is of less consequence to an observer than 
their policy. The tendency to federation exists, but is still weak. 
Stronger is a tendency to weaken or suppress the power of Upper 
Houses, which are only tolerated so long as they do not directly 
oppose the popular will. Everywhere is a strong bias in favour 
of enya sometimes practised even against the mother country, 
and a tendency to State interference with industries, as ¢.g., 
railways. Also a tendency towards equality, not only judicial 
but in a socialistic sense, shown by opposition to any upheaping 
of capital. Yet, as Dilke remarks, these democratic tendencies 
have been less hurtful in their working than in the United States. 
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In an old country they might be fatal. It is doubtful if Colonial 
prosperity is at all indebted tothem. The dark side of democracy 
is its unsettled capricious character, but on the whole the Colonial 
outlook is hopeful.—‘ History of our Language,’ by Kalff, is a 
review of two books on the subject, a popular one by Verdam, 
and one more scientific by Dr. te Winkel—* Madura’ is a history 
and description of the present condition of that island. Its teeming 
population, though now less miserable than when under the rule 
of native princes, is still in a backward and poverty-stricken 
condition.—‘ Stumpy,’ by Emile Seipgens, is a clever sketch of 
factory life, while the ‘Theerandje’ (name of a confection) is a 
bright bit of comedy in which a young widow plays the leading 
part. 


THEOLOGISCH TIJDSCHRIFT (November).—In Strack and 
Zocklers new commentary on the Bible, D. Aug. Klostermann 
deals with the books of Samuel and Kings in a fashion one 
does not expect under the names of such conservative editors ; 
dealing largely in conjectural emendation of the text, and 
quite transforming many familiar statements in the narrative. 
In particular he makes out, by textual conjecture and other- 
wise, that Jeroboam did not set up a bull at Dan and one at 
Bethel, as we have all been accustomed to believe, but two 
bulls at Bethel, to which the saying is applied ‘These be thy 
Gods, O Israel!’ At Dan the old sanctuary with the idol 
spoken of in Judges xviii. was simply suffered to remain; no 
bull was placed there; but Bethel, with its double deity, was 
made the rival shrine to the neighbouring Jerusalem. This 
theory of Klostermann’s is discussed by Dr. Matther who, 
while professing to have felt it attractive at first, rejects it as 
supported by no evidence of any strength and as being in 
itself improbable.—Dr. Loman discusses the new collection by 
Resch of the unwritten sayings of Jesus (in Harnack’s Texte 
und Unteruchungen). In these primitive sayings of Jesus, and 
not in the Pauline Epistles, Resch holds, must we see the 
earliest Christian sources, which explain to us the origin of the 
Gospels. ‘Excellent!’ says Dr. Loman; ‘yet we must leave 
out Paul, whose Epistles it is well known did not come into 
existence till late in the second century, and thus we have till 
150 A.D. for the growth of the Evangelical tradition on which 
Paul built.” Not exactly what the German writer means. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Book of Isaiah.. By the Rev. GEoRGE ADAM SmiTH, M.A, 
2 vols. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1890. 


A few years ago commentaries on the prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment were seldom attractive, and still more seldom were the expositions 
they contained altogether instructive or edifying. Sometimes, indeed, both 
exposition and text seemed to minds highly trained and accomplished, and 
with every desire to learn, perfectly unintelligible, and many have turned 
away from their study despairing of ever being able to attain to anything 
like an intelligent appreciation of the sacred words. During recent years 
all this has been greatly changed. Discoveries of ancient remains, the 
decipherment of ancient documents, more exact knowledge, and greater skill 
in criticism, have together helped to throw a flood of light upon the utter- 
ances of the Hebrew prophets which had for long seemed to many 
thoroughly inscrutable. In Mr. Adam Smith we have an expositor who 
is quite abreast of the times both in scholarship and information, 
and who brings to his work not only a sympathetic and penetrative 
mind, but also a profoundly reverent and devout spirit ; and in the 
two volumes before us he has produced an exposition of the prophetical 
writings which pass under the great name of Isaiah, that amply 
entitles him to be placed in the foremost rank of modern commentators. 
Under his hand the words of the prophet become intelligible, and one 
begins to feel the immense force with which they must have fallen on the 
ears of those to whom they were addressed. The treatment of the text is 
homiletical rather than gramwatical or philological, though this latter is by 
no means neglected as is shown by the new translation, as well as ina 
number of notes. The method adopted, in fact, is the historico-critical. It 
is now one of the commonplaces of Biblical Criticism that the prophecies of 
Isaiah were not uttered or even originally published in the exact order in 
which they now appear in the Old Testament, but that before the present 
arrangement was arrived at, they were arranged and re-arranged sometimes by 
the prophet himself and sometimes by others. What the exact order was in 
which they were spoken is of course unknown, and one of the chief aims of 
most students or critics of them now is to determine what it was. Follow- 
ing the example, first set, we believe, by Ewald in his epoch-making work 
on the Prophets of the Old Testament, Mr. Smith has attempted an 
arrangement of his own, based mainly on what he believes to be the 
guidance of history. He is by no means sure, however, that the arrange- 
ment he has adopted is correct, and asks it to be regarded as simply 
provisional. The last twenty-six chapters of the book he regards as non- 
Isaian. By some their author has been called ‘ The Great Unknown 
Prophet’ ; by others, ‘ The Second Isaiah’ ; Mr. Smith is disposed to name 
him ‘ The Second Jeremiah,’ and draws his illustrations and explanations 
of the text from the history of the Exile. Here it is impossible to enter 
into the many questions which the perusal of Mr. Smith’s volumes have 
suggested ; we can only express our admiration of his scholarship and 
learning, and of the many excellent qualities he has brought to bear on the 
production of one of the most luminous and suggestive commentaries on the 
writings of the great Evangelical prophet, we have in our quest for such 
works had the good fortune to meet with. 
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Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By the Rev. GEoRGE 
MartutEson, M.A.,D.D. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1890. : 


Dr. Mathieson believes that St. Paul’s ‘ thorn in the flesh ’ was ‘ a thorn 
of the flesh,’ that it was neither more nor less than defective vision, and 
that the fact that he besought the Lord thrice for the removal of this thorn 
indicates that the struggles of his spiritual life divided themselves into 
three distinct and successive classes, and that his spiritual life passed 
through three stages of development. The first of these stages or struggles 
he calls the Arabian, the second the Antiochan, and the third the 
Galatian. The fourth and concludingst age was the Roman, in which the 
Apostle’s leading idea was Christian Imperialism. Or as he puts it in his 
first chapter : ‘ The life of St. Paul, like the history of his age, is a tale of 
three cities—Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome.’ Dr. Mathieson writes 
fluently and often eloquently ; but one has some difficulty in understanding 
whether he is writing a serious scientific treatise or a number of popular 
discourses, in which much allowance must be made for vagueness of 
language and poetic diction. Our own impression is that the work partakes 
very much of the character of the latter. There is a good deal of the 
popular element all through the volume, with not a little that is vague and 
rhetorical. At the same time we meet with many admirable thoughts. 
The subject itself is not new, nor can it be said that Dr. Mathieson’s 
thoughts about it are. The subject has been treated, among others, by 
M. Sabatier, much more fully and accurately, while most of Dr. 
Mathieson’s theories are but old friends with new faces. Some of his state- 
ments are highly questionable ; as, for instance, that St. Paul was 
‘specially and emphatically the Apostle of the resurrection’ ; that he ‘had 
no doubt in his own heart that his physical thorn was the result of a moral 
deformity’; that to begin his mission at Damascus ‘ required Calvinistic 
courage’; that it was ‘a hard thing, a humiliating thing,’ ‘to come back 
after a few years and tell these companions [of his home life] not only that 
his convictions were burnt out, but that they had been replaced by contrary 
fires’ ; that ‘in the view of Paul the law was never meant to be a guide to 
moral life’ ; that ‘if the law was introduced to show man how spotless the 
righteousness of God is, and how impossible it is for man to keep it,’ it 
‘miserably failed in its design, so far as Paul himself was concerned ’ ; that 
his first tendency after his conversion was to asceticism ; that ‘ amid the 
solitudes of Arabia he had only commenced with the Christ of supernatural 
power ’ ; and that ‘in the companionship with Peter and James he received 
the first impressions of the moral strength and beauty of the Christ of history.’ 
These, however, are matters for theologians to discuss, and not for us. 
We have pointed them out simply in support of what we have said above. 


The Creed in Scotland: An Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
with Extracts from Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism of 1552, 
John Calvin’s Catechism of 1556, and a Catena of Ancient 
Latin and other Hymns. By JAMES RANKIN, D.D., Minister 
of Muthill Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 1890. 

Whatever may be thought of this volume— and we are by no means dis- 
posed to think ill of it—its author, Dr. Rankin, will, we should say, find 
that many share his regret that the Creed, commonly known as the 


Apostles’, is not in use in the Church of Scotland. He tells us that he is 
himself ashamed to say that the sound of the Creed is in the service of the 
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Scottish Church a great rarity. Many may not go so far ; still there are 
many, we should say, to whom the resumption of its use would be far from 
displeasing. Anyhow, Dr. Rankin has here undertaken an exposition of 
the venerable Symbol, in the hope of drawing the attention of Scotsmen 
and Scottish ministers to the benefits of a return to the ancient custom of 
reciting it in public worship, and in the further hope that his work 
may become a text-book with which students desirous of passing their 
Presbytery examinations will be obliged to study. Excepting the exposi- 
tory part, the work is in the main historical. First of all, Dr. Rankin 
traces the history of the Creeds, and more particularly that known as the 
Apostles’. Then he speaks of its use and supercession in Scotland, and 
finally of the relation of the old Latin hymns to the Creed. The rest of 
the book is made up of the exposition and the hymns. The exposition is 
threefold. First we have an exposition from the hand of Dr. Rankin, 
written from his own point of view, and always in clear and forcible 
English. Next we have the exposition given in that remarkable book 
known as Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism. Then is added the exposition 
from Calvin’s Catechism. The hymnsare well chosen, and form one of the 
best features of the book. We are unable, however, to admire all the 
translations. In some instances better might have been obtained. Dr. 
Rankin’s are not particularly felicitous. Those given of the Adeste Fideles 
and Stabat Mater are not the best ; and why not reproduce the whole of 
St. Bernard’s Jesu Dulcis Memoria with the best rhymed versions of such 
parts of it as are translated? The note at the end of this hymn ought 
either to be expunged or enlarged in the next edition. To say that ‘S. 
Bernard was a chief opponent of Abelard,’ is to give an altogether erroneous 
idea of S. Bernard’s position and authority. Where Bernard was, there 
was no other ‘ chief.” And besides the Council at which Abelard was con- 
demned was summoned at the command of Bernard, and gave its decision 
at his will. There are two or three other points we have noted. For 
instance, it is scarcely correct to say that Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism 
was ‘ published.’ In the modern sense of the word it was not. It was 
simply issued to the clergy, who might not without the permission of the 
Ordinary communicate it to laymen. And again, in a note, at least, if not 
in the text, the answer which the same Catechism gives to the question, 
‘Quhat is general fayth?’ might have been printed. Taking the work, 
however, as it stands, it is certainly fitted to serve a very useful purpose. 
Dr. Rankin writes in a very generous spirit, and is remarkably free from 
narrow or sectarian prejudices. 


The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church. (Hibbert Lectures for 1888). By the late 
Epwin Hatcu, D.D. Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1890. 


These lectures will everywhere revive and intensify the sorrow and regret 
which the news of Dr. Hatch’s death aroused in November 1888 in the 
hearts of all who personally knew him, or were acquainted with his con- 
tributions to Christian, and more especially early Christian History. 
These lectures reveal to us more fully than any of his earlier works how 
great the loss was which Christian scholarship sustained by that sad event. 
His earlier writings gave many indications of the wealth of knowledge as 
to the more recondite phases of the development of Christian thought and 
Christian ritual within the Church, possessed by Dr. Hatch, and of the 

atient and judicial spirit that was busy investigating them. As these 
rena however, deal more directly and more fully with that develop- 
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ment, they naturally show us more clearly how large and how minute his 
acquaintance with it was. It would seem to have been his ambition to 

roduce a monumental work on the subject, which the iimitations of the 
Hibbert Lectureship only allowed him here to outline ; but the outline is 
drawn in such a masterly way, and such filling up as that outline here 
receives is so suggestive, that we cannot but lament that his life was not 
spared long enough to enable him to realise his ambition. Even these 
lectures did not have the benefit of his revision for the press ; and the last 
four of them were left by him only in the shape of hurried and often some- 
what disconnected jottings. They owe their seemingly finished form chiefly 
to the patient and loving labours of one of the three friends who have edited 
this volume and prepared it for the press, viz., to Mr. Vernon Bartlet. 
‘ Without him,’ says Principal Fairbairn in his preface, ‘the work could 
never have been done. He laboured at the MSS. till the broken sentences 
became whole, and the disconnected paragraphs wove themselves together ; 
and then he transcribed the black and bewildering pages into clear and 
legible copy for the printer. He had heard the lectures, and had happily 
taken a few notes, which, supplemented from other sources, proved most 
helpful, especially in the way of determining the order to be followed.’ 
Such a service as this deserves to be gratefully mentioned and everywhere 
honoured. The subject of the lectures is one that could hardly fail to have 
wonderful fascination for a mind like that of Dr. Hatch. He was as well 
versed in patriotic literature as in Greek philosophy. Historical research 
was his delight, and he was equally free from ecclesiasticism and from theo- 
logical bias. The contrast between the Christian Church of the fourth 
century and that of the Acts of the Apostles, and between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Nicene Creed is so great and startling that it can 
escape no reflective mind. It early attracted our author’s attention, and 
he set himself to trace if possible the history of the change. The Church 
had its roots in Judaism. Its first preachers were ‘ prophets,’ in the old 
Judaic sense of that term. They were simple men, inspired by an un- 
questioning faith in God. They spoke from the heart without any 
rhetorieal art, or effort at display. They were practical religionists. They 
aimed at impressing men with the need of living pure and upright lives. 
They had high ideals themselves of moral blamelessness and of mutual 
helpfulness. Their methods of carrying on their work, of bringing men, that 
is, to cherish and pursue those high ideals, were as simple and natural 
as could well be imagined. In the fourth century Christian thought was 
chiefly engaged in defining doctrines and investigating metaphysical 
problems; Christian preachers vied with each other in all the meretricious 
arts of Greek oratory, and in all the pomp and self importance of the 
professional rhetoricians. The rites and ceremonies of the Church had 
gathered round them all the awe and reverence with which the ‘ mysteries,’ 
as they were called, of Graeco-Oriental Paganism had been regarded, and 
had adopted many of their forms. What had produced such a transforma- 
tion as this? Dr. Hatch takes up these points and shows how the 
intellectual movements of those early Christian centuries penetrated the 
Church, and gradually turned both its thought and life into these new and 
startling forms. Every lecture is replete with information as to the 
influences to which the Church came to be exposed, so soon as it passed 
beyond the confines of Palestine, and we are shown how those influences 
gradually destroyed the ethical simplicity of primitive Christianity. The 
transformation was not, however, in his eyes wholly a corruption. Good 
as well as evil was the result of the change, though the balance he thinks was 
decidedly in favour of the evil. But we must refer our readers to the 
Lectures themselves. They are full of instruction on many points on 
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which most people are but imperfectly informed, and are interesting 
throughout. Imperfect as they necessarily are, they are a credit to English 
scholarship, and are likely to stimulate inquiry on the subject with which 
they are occupied. 


Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries. An attempt to illus- 
trate the History of their Suppression, with an Appendix and 
Maps showing the situation of the Religious Houses at the 
time of their Dissolution. By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, 
O.8.B. 2 vols. London: John Hodges. 1889. 


Father Gasquet here deals with one of the most important events in 
English history. The suppression of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
is often regarded as a mere incident in a greater movement, and amid the 
multitude of events which made up that movement, its true character, and 
the many and important results, social, political, religious, and economic, 
which flowed from it are apt to be lost sight of. There can be little doubt, 
however, that with the exception of Henry’s divorce of his wife Catherine, 
and his consequent break with Rome, no other event in the great drama of 
the English Reformation has had so great and many sided an influence on- 
the subsequent history of the English people. This, however, is a subject 
on which Father Gasquet does not enter, though his book naturally suggests 
it. He confines himself simply to narrating the various steps which led 
up to the suppression of the Religious Houses of England during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and to noticing one or two of the more immediate 
effeets which resulted from it. His narrative is one of profound interest. 
It is written calmly, temperately, and in a judicial spirit. The importance 
attaching to it can scarcely be overrated. It is based on fact, every 
statement is supported by documentary evidence of the most authentic 
kind ; and, unless our memory fails us, we have here for the first time 
something like a true history of one of the most shameless acts of Henry’s 
reign. At the same time an immense web of fables is swept aside, and 
Father Gasquet has set before his readers the actual character and condition 
of the English monasteries, and vindicated them against the prejudices, 
misconceptions, and falsehoods which have so long prevailed. There is 
another purpose which his book serves, and that is, to show what was the 
real main-spring of the English Reformation, how largely it was influenced 
by the infatuation of Henry, and to how great an extent the political 
element predominated in it. But to turn to his narrative. After an 
introduction in which he attempts to give some idea of Monastic England, 
of the daily life of the monks, and of the influence they had upon the 
people around them, he very properly begins by going back and relating 
the ravages caused by the Black Death and the Civil Wars, and by show- 
ing how these not only depopulated the country but decimated and impover- 
ished the priesthood and the various religious orders, and left the patrimony 
of the church a prey to the self-seeking and greedy. Here was the dawn 
of difficulties. Many were not slow to avail themselves of the weakness of 
the church for the purpose of enriching themselves or carrying out their 
plans. Father Gasquet next relates the precedents for Henry’s act. 
Carrying the reader back to the Norman Conquest, he shows how the 
‘alien priories’ were established in the country, and proceeds to give an 
account of their treatment by various monarchs until their final suppression, 
and the transference of large parts of their possessions to various schools and 
colleges, and to other religious houses, by Henry V. in 1414. The 
suppression of these may be justified on the ground that they were in every 
case un-English ; that they were branches of foreign houses, mostly French ; 
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and that their revenues went to increase the wealth of the parent establish- 
ments on the Continent. With the exception of these there were but few 
precedents, and such suppressions as there were had for their object the 
promotion either of religion or education. Thus the Augustinian priory of 
Selborne, which had become deserted, and had neither canon nor prior, 
was suppressed in 1485, and its estates incorporated with those of 
Magdalen College, the revenues of which very recent foundation were 
proving altogether inadequate. In 1494, Mottisfont and Luffield were 
suppressed, and their property used in the endowment of a chantry and 
hospital, which the king was founding at Windsor. In the bull authorising 
their suppression, it is stated that these houses had practically ceased to 
exist, and that the buildings were inruins. But neither Henry nor Wolsey 
cared aught for precedents ; still less did Cromwell and his two willing and 
contemptible instruments, Legh and Ap Rice. All of them were actuated 
by the most mercenary and least religious of motives ; and the story which 
Father Gasquet has to relate of their conduct towards the religious houses, 
is, from whatever point of view we like to take it, one of the saddest in 
the annals of any country. Father Gasquet by no means maintains that 
the monastic houses of England were at the time of their suppression by 
Henry perfect, or all that they should have been. He admits that here 
and there there were irregularities, laxities of discipline, and imperfections ; 
but he denies that the fables as to their wickedness, indolence, and irreligion, 
have any foundation in fact, and maintains that there was nothing in them 
calling for their entire extinction. In support of this, he adduces not 
merely the evidence of their friends, but of their enemies, and proves that 
even the reports of those who were specially sent to find out their faults, 
and to make a case against them, fail to justify the treatment they received 
at the hands of Henry and his Ministers, and show, on the contrary, that 
those who were responsible for their suppression, were actuated by rapacity 
and greed. Their treatment, indeed, was cruel and unjust, and contrasts 
unfavourably with the generous and just treatment which the Scottish 
monastic houses, fewer in number and suffering from the great abuses of 
patronage, received at the hands of the Scottish Reformers. The chapter 
on the Holy Maid of Kent is deserving of particular attention as specially 
new and interesting. In a series of Appendices, Father Gasquet has given 
lists of the houses of the Carthusians and of the four orders of Friars at 
the time of the suppression, of the English monasteries in the time of 
Henry VIII., and of the monasteries and convents which were permitted 
to remain for a time undissolved. Another appendix shows approximately 
the sums of money received by the Augumentation Office from the dissolu- 
tion, and roughly how this money was spent. Maps are also given showing 
the position of the various houses ; but we miss anything in the shape of 
an estimate of the average number of inmates the houses usually contained. 
The number of monks and nuns turned adrift by the dissolution is 
estimated at 8,081. Here, however, it is impossible to follow our author 
either through his argument or narrative, but we have no hesitation in 
saying that his work throws a flood of unsuspected light upon one of 
the greatest events in English history, and that no one can be said to 
understand that event until he has made himself acquainted with it. 


Seven Essays on Christian Greece. By DEMETRIOS BIKELAS. 
Translated by JoHN, MARQUESS OF BuTE, K.T. Paisley 
and London: Alexander Gardner. 1890. 


These seven essays on Christian Greece have all appeared in the pages of 
this Review, and our readers may therefore be supposed to be to some 
extent familiar with their contents. The Scottish Review, as they are aware, 
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has had from the first a much more cosmopolitan aim than its mere title 
might seem to indicate. While Scottish history, literature, and life were 
to find in it a record and a reflex, or, at least, in their important features 
and phases a critical survey, the Review aimed at bringing within the notice of 
its readers the intellectual movements and products of other lands and races, 
—of, in fact, so far as possible within its limits, the wide Empire of Letters. 
It was perfectly in harmony therefore with the purpose and plan of this 
Review that essays such as these should find, not only a place, but an 
honoured place in its pages. They were translated for us by the Marquess 
of Bute, and are printed in this volume as originally produced here, but in 
a different order. The order followed in this reproduction of them is ‘ that 
required by the chronology of the subjects.’ They were originally lectures 
delivered at different places and to different audiences, or articles contri- 
buted to the Nowvelle Revue, or to the Revue d’ Histoire Diplomatique. But 
they form together a consecutive study of Greek history under the Byzantine 
and Turkish rule, and since Greece regained her independent status among 
the kingdoms of Europe. Their arrangement in this volume displays their 
unity, and carries the historic sketch they furnish from the transference of 
the seat of Government by Constantine the Great from Rome to Constanti- 
nople up to the present day, in historical order. The first three essays, for 
example, deal with the Byzantine Empire ; the fourth with Greece under 
the government of the Turks ; the fifth with the struggles of Greece proper 
for independence ; the sixth with the territorial results of that struggle in 
comparison with the aspirations and desires of the Greeks ; while the last 
discusses, under the title of the Greek Question, the various points that have 
been agitating patriotic Greeks in recent years as to the future of their 
kingdom. ‘The essays naturally lead up, therefore, the one to the other ; 
those on the Byzantine Empire to those on Turkish rule and Greek inde- 
pendence, and these again to that on Greece and its future. It is a distinct 
advantage to have them placed in this order, and in this order they 
furnish a most interesting study of one of the most interesting 
chapters of medieval and modern European history—a chapter which has 
been too often distorted in its delineation by ignorance and prejudice on 
the part of our popular historians. The k. Bikélas is no doubt a fervent 
patriot, an ardent lover of Greece, and of almost everything Greek, but his 

atriotism does not blind him to national faults and national weaknesses. 

e appears as an advocate against the common conception of Byzantine 
rule and Byzantine morals, but he is not an indiscriminate advocate who 
distorts facts to ‘make the worse appear the better reason,’ or merely 
lavishes praise where others have already heaped abuse. He gives very 
good reasons for the different estimate he has formed of Byzantinism from 
that of Gibbon and others, and rests his plea on the solid structure of 
historical facts, facts which he adduces seriatim. His conception of that 
judicial caution, which should preside over all inquiries of this kind, is well 
expressed in his own words : ‘It is not by considering the evil only, any 
more than the good only, that it is possible to form a just judgment upon 
an historic epoch. To judge the Byzantine Empire only by the crimes 
which defiled the palace, would be as unjust as if the French people were 
to be estimated by nothing but the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Reign 
of Terror, and the Commune of 1871.’ So, while admitting that Byzantine 
rule was often marred by extravagant selfishness and brutal cruelty on the 
part of emperors, and Byzantine morals were often worse than lax, he yet 
claims for that rule as a whole a place of honour among empires, consider- 
ing its long duration and the mixed and often barbarous elements it had to 
control and for so long held in check. And as for Byzantine morals, how- 
ever corrupt at times, and in certain districts they may be shewn to have 
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been by certain episodes of public notoriety, yet it cannot be denied that 
it was by the Eastern empire that civilization was preserved from utter 
destruction, and that there both literature and art found a safe refuge dur- 
ing the stress and storm of the barbaric invasions of the West ;—a refuge 
in which they at least lived, in a comparatively healthy, if not very 
flowrishing condition, and so were able, when Constantinople at last fell, to 
transplant themselves elsewhere, and as in a virgin soil to burst forth into 
new and marvellous vitality and power. In dealing with the struggle for 
independence on the part of the Greeks, the k. Bikélas says not a few 
hard things about the apathy of our own, and of European Governments, 
to the sufferings endured by Christian Greece under the Ottoman rule, and 
about the opposition given to the Greeks’ aspirations after freedom from 
that hated yoke. But perhaps he is not too severe when we read in his 
pages what these sufferings were, and how often and directly they were 
brought under the notice of these Governments. It is more agreeable 
now, however, to think of the independence that has been at last conceded, 
and no one will find fault with our author, or the patriotic spirits of which 
he makes himself the spokesman here, because they dream of a larger, 
freer, and more powerful Greece than they yet see existing. They dream, 
but they do not content themselves with their dreams. They labour to 
equip themselves for the task they see yet lying before them. Their glorious 
past furnishes them with inspiration and hope, and if it be that their 
methods are such as the k. Bikélas hints at, and that they are carried 
out in the spirit that breathes in what he here says of them, we cannot but 
bestow on them our sympathy and wish them God-speed. These essays 
will, we hope, command renewed attention in the form in which they 
have now appeared. They are well worthy of a wide circulation, and will 
do much to clear the public mind of many misconceptions regarding the 
Byzantine Empire and Greek aspirations ‘received by traditions from 
our fathers.’ The translation is excellent, and reads like an original work. 
The translator’s notes, added to several from the author himself, enhance 
very much the value of the book. The volume ought to be in the hands 
of everybody interested in historic truth, and of every aspirant to 
political influence or position. 


Anglo-Roman Papers. By W. MAzIERE BRADY. Paisley and 
London: Alex. Gardner. 1890. 


The materials for the three papers included in this volume are for the 
most part in Rome. Mr. Brady has examined the documents for himself, 
and has put together a volume which is not without interest for readers of 
English and Scottish history. The first of the papers deals with the 
English Palace in Rome, and traces its history from its erection by Cardinal 
Hadrian down to the present. The greater part of the narrative, however, 
is taken up with its earlier history during the controversy of Henry VIII. 
with Rome. Cardinal Hadrian appears to have built the palace for himself, 
but for some reason or other presented it to Henry VII. for the use of the 
English nation in Rome, or for the use of the English ambassadors, or of 
the king when coming to Rome, and residing at the Roman Court. The 
gift seems to have been an unfortunate one ; at all events, after it was made, 
Hadrian appears to have had scarcely a single comfortable hour. He fell 
under the suspicion, if not enmity, of Henry VIII. and Wolsey. The Bishop 
of Worcester, who was the English representative at Rome, kept a watchful 
eye on him, and on several occasions he fled from Rome lest the Po 
should consign him to prison. It was said of him that his learning brought 
him honour, his riches envy, aud his ambition calamity. Leo X. deprived 
him of his Cardinal’s hat, in 1518, and what became of him afterwards is 
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unknown. According to one account he fled to France, and finally to 
Constantinople, where he lived and died under an assumed name. Henry 
VIII. does not seem to have set much store on his gift. The year after 
Hadrian’s deprivation, the palace was presented by him to Cardinal Lorenzo 
Campeggio, or Campeggi, as Mr. Brady prefers to write. For the account 
which Mr. Brady gives of this prelate in connection with the Reformation 
in Germany and in England, we must refer the reader to the pages of his 
volume. The account is not altogether that which is usually given, 
especially in so far as it deals with the English mission. The sources 
which Mr. Brady has had access to enable him to trace the Cardinal 
from day to day, and to record many details respecting his stay in 
England. The main interest, of course, centres in Catherine, and 
the endeavours to induce her to make way for the marriage of Henry 
with Anne Boleyne. The second paper treats of the eldest natural 
son of Charles IJ., and appeared originally in a comparatively early 
number of this Review. The third paper brings us down to more recent 
times, and has for its title, ‘Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine.’ The materials 
for it are drawn for the most part from a manuscript life of the Cardinal, 
written by his secretary, the Reverend Michel Angelo Del Medico. The 
father of Cardinal Erskine was Colin, seventh son of Sir Alexander Erskine 
of Cambo, Baronet, by the Lady Anne Erskine, daughter of the third Earl 
of Kellie. Colin Erskine adhered to the Stuarts, and died in exile. His 
son Charles, who was but a child at the time of his death, was taken under 
the care of the Cardinal Duke of York, and entered the Scots College at 
Rome in May, 1748, when nine years of age. He studied law, and 
practised as an advocate with great success. Pius IV. made him his Pro- 
uditore, and Dean of the College of Consistorial Advocates in 1782, and 
employed him in many missions of trust at the French, English and other 
European Courts. The narrative of these missions is full of interest, and 
throws many side-lights on the great events which were then transpiring. 
Mr. Brady has contented himself with giving but a comparatively slight 
sketch of a Scotsman who is little known, but who from the position he 
occupied, and the part he played during the Napoleonic era deserves to 
form the subject of a more detailed narrative. 


Histoire diplomatique de (Europe depuis Vouverture du Con- 
grés de Vienne jusgw a la cléture du Congrés de Berlin 
(1814-1878). Par M. DEBmpouR. 2 tomes. Paris: Felix 
Alcan. 1891. 


As M. Debidour explains in his preface, this js not an attempt to narrate 
all that has been done during the last sixty or seventy years by the agents 
of the various European governments. To do anything of that kind, as he 
very fitly remarks, would require, to do it completely, a lifetime, and 
would necessarily occupy more than a couple of volumes. His own aim 
has been to examine the relations in which the various cabinets have stood 
to each other, and to ascertain and point out what they have done during 
the period intervening between the Congress of Vienna in 1814 and the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, to establish, consolidate, or to disturb the 
balance of power in Europe. History of this sort has not often been 
written. Practically it is history without the drum and trumpet. Practi- 
cally also it is history without the peoples whom it concerns. Those who 
figure in it are mainly the diplomatists. The nations for whom they act are 
in the background, and we hear little of their sorrows, trials, industries or 
progress. All the same, history of this kind needs to be written. It shows 
how governments would have acted as well as how they have been compelled 
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to act, and not less how at times even their most astute calculations have 
been falsified and their best laid schemes frustrated. It is with the object 
of proving this that M. Debidour may almost be said to have written his 
book. Of the labours of the Congress of Vienna he has no very high 
opinion. ‘ This supreme tribunal,’ he says, ‘ which was assembled for the 
purpose of establishing in Europe the reign of law, ended by consecrating, 
both as regards kings and peoples, the most scandalous abuse of power, 
and by setting an example to governments which has since been followed 
but too frequently.’ But starting with the political map of Europe as 
arranged at this Congress, M. Debidour traces the history of the various 
changes which it has since undergone. At the same time he recounts the 
failures which from time to time have attended the efforts of some of the 
smaller states, whose aspirations are not yet satisfied, to change it still 
more. To his first volume he gives the sub-title of ‘The Holy Alliance.’ 
In it he deals with the demands made at the time of the formation of the 
Alliance by the different peoples of Europe for independence and free in- 
stitutions, and points out how the aim of the sovereigns who formed that 
Alliance was to suppress or combat these demands. ‘To the desires of 
the people,’ he remarks, ‘ the vanquishers of Napoleon gave no satisfaction. 
The democracy was placed on the Index.’ His second volume bears the 
sub-title ‘The Revolution,’ and begins with the Revolution of 1848. 
Since then M. Debidour sees in the history of Europe the rise and growth 
of democratic institutions, and in this the hope for the future. In the 
course of his volumes there are of course numerous points of interest, and 
many on which it is possible to hold different opinions from those which 
M. Debidour entertains. Here, however, it is impossible to enter into any 
discussion of them. The work is well and carefully written. M. Debidour 
has not been sparing of footnotes and has given the authorities for all his 
statements, besides numerous notes, biographical and otherwise, of most of 
the diplomatists who appear on his pages. 


The Dark Ages: A Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. By 8S. R. MAITLAND, D.D., 
etc. Fifth Edition. With an Introduction by FREDERICK 
Stokes, M.A. London: John Hodges. 1890. 


More than fifty years have elapsed since some of the Essays in this 
volume first saw the light in the pages of the ‘ British Magazine,’ and 
though the whole of them have passed through four editions in their 
collected form, copies of them have become so scarce that it is not unlikely 
that, to the majority of the present generation of readers, they will 
come as an entirely new book. Be that as it may, the book was worth re- 
issuing. It is doubtful whether so much information of the same kind, 
and within so reasonable a compass, can be had elsewhere. It is not the 
kind of information we meet with every day. At the same time it is infor- 
mation with which it is well to be acquainted. Not to be acquainted with 
it is to miss one of the links in the history of knowledge. The object of 
the essays is to throw light upon what are usually known as the Dark Ages. 
Most people believe that these ages really were dark, and not a few who 
lay claim to be educated imagine that the human intellect was then stagnant, 
and that thought and learning were absolutely wanting. Equally 
erroneous views prevail also as to the condition of the Church. When 
the Essays were first printed such views and beliefs were more prevalent 
than they are now, and writers like Robertson, the Scottish historian, 
«a man of considerable culture and wide reading, was not untainted 
by them. Dr. Maitland’s vindication of the period about which he wrote 
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has been, as need hardly now be said, generally regarded as complete. 
There is not much method about his Essays. Several of them are taken up 
with refutations of some of Dr. Robertson’s mistakes in his History of 
Charles V.; but all of them are quite germane to their author’s subject. 
They deal with the state of learning among the clergy, monastic studies, 
books, their prices and numbers, the presentation of them to churches, 
monastic libraries, the destruction of manuscripts, the numbers that have 
survived, literary travels, the labours of the monks of St. Maur ; copies of 
the Bible, of the Psalter, of the Gospels, monastic discipline, the labours 
of the Scriptorium. One Essay is taken up with relating the fortunes of 
the Abbey of Croyland ; others are devoted to the controversy between St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Peter the Venerable, and as might be expected 
we have excellent accounts, though all too brief, of the two famous abbies 
of Clugni and Citeaux. We hear, too, of many other churchmen who 
played an important part both during the period ostensibly dealt with by 
the author and at an earlier and later date, among others of Mabillon, Odo 
of Clugny, William Abbot of Hirschau, John of Fescamp, Bishop 
Meinwerc, Robert of Molesme, and Alcuin. The book, in short, is a mine 
of learning, and has many attractions both for the general reader and for 
those who take an interest either in the history of the Church or in the 
history of letters. To this new edition Mr. F. Stokes has written a very 
lively and attractive introduction. ~ : 


FICTION. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Kirsteen (3 vols., Macmillan), deserves to rank as one of 
the most effective of her books. In no other of her more recent novels are 
her many abilities as a writer of fiction more conspicuous. It is a Scottish 
story, with the scene laid mostly in the Highlands, but partly in London. 
Family pride and its incompatibility with natural affection supply the 
motive. The plot is simple, and the incident8 are for the most part 
natural. The most unlikely is that an old man could take a young one by 
the ‘ scruff’ of the neck and whirl him through the air fot a considerable 
distance. Drjmcarro and Kirsteen are drawn with consummate skill. So 
also is Marg’ret. Altogether the book is much above the average, and 
deserves to be regarded as one of the best of the season. 

A Bride from the Bush (Smith, Elder), by Mr. W. W. Hornung, is some- 
thing of the nature of an experiment. Whether such a being as the Bride 
from the Bush ever actually existed we will not undertake to say. Asa 
rule Australians take more kindly to the fashionable life of London. Still 
that she is impossible is: out of the question. All the same, Gladys is 
a peculiar creature and has peculiar ways. Some elements in her nature 
would have led one to suppose that she would have been more plastic ; but 
her nature remains untamed, and is apparently not amenable to education. 
However, Mr. Hornung has managed to make her the central figure in a 
very powerful story. : 

Glen Athole (Griffith Farran), by Cyril Grey, is a story of Scottish life 
written with the greatest care, full of graphic description, and by no means 
wanting in incident. The sensational is altogether absent from it ; never- 
theless, there is no want of interest or attractiveness about it. Some of 
the scenes are drawn with a firm and skilful hand, and the characters are 
well sustained throughout. The scene is laid on the East coast of Scotland, 
and the time about the close of the last century. As might be expected 
smuggling has a good deal to do with the story, and furnishes some of the 
most exciting incidents, 

Among other works of fiction we have received The Luck of the House, 
by Adeline Sergeant ; Maitland of Lauriston, by Annie S. Swan, both of 
which are issued by Messrs. Oliphant & Co., Edinburgh. 





